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THE  ANSWER  OF  DEMOS 
By  Sir  John  Marriott 

More  than  once,  in  recent  years,  writing  under  this 
title  in  this  RevieWy  I  have  complained  that  the 
answer  returned  by  Demos  was  ambiguous.  No 
such  charge  can,  in  the  present  instance,  be  preferred 
against  the  many-headed  monster.  Never  before  in  our 
history  have  so  many  people  voted  at  a  Parliamentary 
Election,  and  never  before  have  they  voted  with  such  a 
near  approach  to  unanimity.  That  no  fewer  than  554 
members  out  of  615  should  be  returned  in  support  of 
the  Government  is  a  portent  without  parallel  or  precedent 
in  our  political  annals.  The  nearest  parallel  is  the 
Cavalier  Parliament  of  1661,  to  which  less  than  sixty 
Presbyterians  out  of  a  total  membership  of  507  were 
returned  ;  but,  apart  from  other  circumstances  vitiating 
comparisons,  that  was  in  days  preceding  the  evolution 
of  Party  government. 

The  outstanding  result  of  the  recent  election  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  splendid  vindication  of  Democracy. 
It  is  that,  and  something  more.  It  is  a  vindication  of 
that  peculiar  type  of  Democracy  —  Parliamentary y  as 
opposed  to  Direct  Democracy — which  we  English  folk 
were  the  first  to  evolve.  Whether  the  result  will  ulti¬ 
mately  tend  to  strengthen  that  form  of  government  is  a 
much  more  debatable  question.  To  that  question  further 
reference  must  presently  be  made.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  be  unfeignedly  thankful  that  the  new  electorate 
reacted  so  favourably  to  the  “  acid  test  ”  (as  Mr.  Baldwin 
happily  phrased  it)  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

I 

The  “  test  ”  was  indeed  “  acid  ”,  since  espousal  of 
the  cause  of  the  National  Government  meant  for  every 
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section  of  the  community  an  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  the  interests  of  individuals  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
safety  of  the  State.  It  was  the  story  of  the  Great  War  over 
again.  The  decision  was  especially  creditable  to  the 
poorer  members  of  the  community — both  to  their 
patriotism  and  to  their  good  sense.  Not  that  the  richer 
classes  have  evaded  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause, 
greater  even,  in  an  arithmetical  sense,  than  those  imposed 
upon,  and  now  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  poorer  citizens. 
But  for  the  poorer  classes  there  was  at  least  a  hope  that  the 
return  of  the  Socialists  would  have  brought  some  im¬ 
mediate  mitigation  of  the  sacrifices  now  accepted  by  all. 

Quite  clearly  and  definitely,  then,  the  mass  of  the  electors 
refused  a  bribe.  They  showed  themselves  to  be  (in  a 
fine  phrase  of  Sir  Robert  Horne’s)  “  not  mercenaries,  but 
citizens.”  By  thus  acting  they  have  given  fresh  hope 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  consistently  refused 
to  despair  of  Democracy.  Aristotle  long  ago  warned  us 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  establish  a  Democracy  than  to 
maintain  it,  and  he  pointed  out  three  dangers  to  which 
that  form  of  government  was  particularly  susceptible. 
The  first  was  its  predatory  inclination.  “  The  demagogues 
of  our  own  day  often  get  property  confiscated  in  the 
law  courts.”  Have  not  the  demagogues  of  a  much  later 
day  shown  a  similar  disposition  to  confiscation  under  legal 
forms  }  The  second  was  an  “  increasing  tendency  to  insist 
on  payment  for  the  performance  of  public  duties.” 
Everybody  is  aware  that  salaries  are  now  paid  and  generous 
travelling  allowances  made  to  members  of  Parliament ; 
but  few,  perhaps,  except  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  scrutinise 
closely  the  Public  Accounts,  realise  the  extent  to  which 
the  system  of  “  allowances  ”  has  developed.  The  third 
danger  was  the  growth  of  a  class  dependent  on  doles  : 
‘‘  for  such  help  is  like  water  poured  into  a  leaky  cask.” 
The  dangerous  tendencies  discerned  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Athenian  Democracy  — a  direct,  not  a  representative 
Democracy,  be  it  noted — bear  a  startling  resemblance  to 
those  which  have  manifested  themselves  in  recent  years 
in  our  own  country.  That  selfish  interests  would,  in  face 
of  a  grave  national  emergency,  be  permitted  to  prevail, 
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was,  nevertheless,  an  idea  repudiated  by  the  best  friends 
of  Democracy.  Their  faith  has  been  conspicuously 
justified. 

II 

“  There  is  ”,  wrote  a  widely  circulated  paper,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Election,  ”  a  heroism  and  a  patriotism 
among  the  tragic  victims  of  unemployment  that  is  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world.”  That  is 
true.  But  it  were  surely  affectation  to  assume  that 
”  heroism  and  patriotism  ”  were  the  sole  motives  which 
actuated  the  electorate  on  October  27th.  May  not 
commonsense  and  a  realisation  of  self-interest  have  also 
contributed  to  the  result  ? 

The  fundamental  issue  was  not,  be  it  admitted,  an  easy 
one  to  present  to  persons  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
currency.  Yet  no  student  of  eighteenth-century  politics 
can  forget  the  skilful  use  made  by  Dean  Swift  (in  his 
Drapter's  Letters)  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  issue  of 
”  Wood’s  halfpence  ”  :  how  he  demonstrated  that  every 
class  of  the  community  would  be  defrauded  by  the  issue 
of  a  debased  copper  coinage.  None  of  the  champions  of 
the  National  Government  to-day  possess  the  superb 
ironic  humour  of  the  gloomy  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  before  polling  day  the  electorate  was  made 
to  understand  not  merely  that  the  recent  crisis  threatened 
the  whole  future  of  this  country  as  a  great  industrial  and 
financial  centre,  but  that  the  fortunes  of  every  individual 
citizen,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  were  at  stake.  Swift 
claimed  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  very  beggars  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin  would  be  defrauded  by  Wood’s 
debased  halfpence.  Similarly,  it  was  made  clear  even 
to  the  recipients  of  the  ”  Dole  ”  that  a  ten  per  cent,  cut 
in  benefits  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  losses 
they  might  sustain  were  there  to  be  a  precipitate 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  pound.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  were  able  to  point  to  recent 
and  concrete  illustrations  of  the  dangers  of  inflation. 
The  sight  of  a  portmanteau  stuffed  with  German  paper 
marks,  tragically  impotent  to  effect  the  purchase  of  a 
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loaf  of  bread,  was  a  much  more  effective  argument  than 
columns  of  abstract  argument  derived  from  economic 
theory. 

There  was,  however,  one  illustration  employed  by  more 
than  one  Government  spokesman,  which  caused  the 
enemy  to  blaspheme  and  gave  me,  I  confess,  some  dis¬ 
quietude,  viz.,  the  suggestion  that  the  depositors  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  were  exposed  to  some 
special  danger  by  reason  of.  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
posits  were  being  “  lent  ”  to  the  unemployment  fund. 
Of  course  they  were.  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of 
1921  (Section  5  [i] )  specifically  enacted  that  “  The 
Treasury  may  advance  any  sums  required  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  the  liabilities  of  the  unemployment  fund 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  the  growing  produce 
thereof.  Provided,  etc.”  Every  student  of  public  finance 
knows  that  use  has  been  made  of  this  permission.  But 
did  it  impair,  in  any  special  way,  the  security  of  the 
depositors  in  the  Post  Office  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
money  of  the  depositors  has  been  lent  to  a  bankrupt 
fund.  But  what  of  that  ?  The  depositors  were  secured 
by  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  ultimately  by  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  British  taxpayer.  Thus  advances  made 
to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  threatened  the 
security  of  Post  Office  deposits  no  more  (though  no  less) 
than  the  security  of  the  holders  of  War  Loan,  or  Consols, 
or  purchasers  of  Savings  Certificates.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  security  of  all  these  investments  was  impaired 
by  the  borrowings  for  the  Unemployment  Fund,  and  by 
the  failure  to  balance  the  Budget.  Then  Mr.  Henderson 
was  grossly  and  equally  in  error  when  he  stated  that  ”  the 
money  of  Post  Office  depositors  has  at  no  time  been  in 
danger.”  The  ”  money  ”,  perhaps  not :  depositors  would 
have  received,  on  demand,  as  many  notes  as  they 
deposited.  But  what  would  the  notes  have  been  worth 
had  the  rake’s  progress  continued  unchecked  ? 

Ill 


Another  aspect  of  the  contest  demands  attention.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  results  of  this  election  as  a  vindication 
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of  parliamentary  or  representative  Democracy.  It  is 
plain  that  the  wage-earning  section  of  the  electorate, 
outside  the  ranks  of  trade-unionism  (and  perhaps  within 
it)  deeply  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress.  It  is  now  common  knowledge 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  Socialist 
Ministry  was  the  ukase  issued  by  the  T.U.C. — the  veto 
imposed  by  the  latter  upon  the  proposed  cuts  in  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit. 

The  T.U.C.  had,  be  it  admitted,  ample  grounds  for 
apprehension.  They  have  for  years  past  proclaimed  the 
principle  of  work  or  maintenance.  They  have  been  able 
to  maintain  wages  at  an  uneconomic  rate,  and  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  labour,  by  extorting  from  the  State  a 
rate  of  unemployment  benefit  which  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  any  principle  of  insurance.  They  have,  in  fact, 
applied  to  labour  rigidly  protective  principles  which  they 
refuse  to  extend  to  domestic  industry  in  general.  This  is 
the  plain  English  of  the  “  improved-standard-of-living  ” 
doctrine  to  which  they  so  frequently,  and  so  plausibly, 
appeal.  Better  a  small  number  in  employment  at  high 
wages  and  with  short  hours,  than  a  larger  number  under 
less  favourable  conditions.  This  principle  could,  how¬ 
ever,  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  the  State  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  provide  “  maintenance  ”,  for  those  who  were 
excluded  from  employment,  at  rates  not  too  widely 
disparate  from  the  standard  wage  rate. 

Thus,  organised  labour  found  itself  faced  by  a. crisis 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  its  existence.  That  it 
should  have  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  was  natural  enough.  The  trade  unions  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  paymasters  of  the  Socialist  party  ;  the 
Socialist  Ministry  was  its  creature.  If  they  could  not 
impose  their  will  on  a  Socialist  Cabinet,  in  what  respect 
were  the  latter  preferable  to  Tories  or  Liberals  ? 

The  T.U.C.  had  tried  the  same  game  before.  They 
had  tried  it,  in  1920,  when  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  in 
power.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  met  that  crisis  firmly 
and  taught  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  negotiating  with  him 
on  behalf  of  the  N.U.R.,  a  lesson  by  which  he  has  greatly 
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profited.  The  crisis  of  1920  was  in  essence  a  conflict 
between  the  principle  of  parliamentary  Democracy  and 
Socialism.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  an  interview  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  candidly  “  recognised  that  to  support  these  men 
(the  Irish  rail  way  men  then  on  strike)  meant  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  Government.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  retort 
was  swift  and  effective  ;  ”  Not  on  the  Government,  but 
on  government,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  thing.” 
It  was  finely  and  appositely  said,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
made  the  issue  still  clearer  when  he  added  :  ”  We  shall 
defend  the  men  who  represent  the  democracy  of  this 
country.”  * 

The  crisis  of  1920  was  only  a  foretaste  of  bigger  things 
to  come.  In  essentials,  it  was  reproduced,  though  in  a 
more  acute  form,  and  on  a  greatly  extended  scale,  by  the 
General  Strike  of  1926.  In  1926  as  in  1920  the  funda¬ 
mental  issue  was :  Where  does  sovereignty  reside  ? 
“  There  is  only  one  way  of  choosing  a  Government  in  a 
democratic  country.”  So  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
1920.  His  aphorism  was  not  less  applicable  (though  it 
was  not  applied  by  him)  in  1926. 

The  arrogant  claim  of  the  T.U.C.  to  dictate  policy  to 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  impugned  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  parliamentary  Democracy.  Representative 
Government  is  broad-based  upon  the  people’s  will.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  chosen  by  the  electorate ;  the 
Executive  is  placed  in  power  and  sustained  in  power  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  ballot-box  must  eventually 
decide  all  political  issues.  Only  thus  can  the  will  of  the 
people — of  the  whole  adult  population — be  legally  and 
constitutionally  expressed.  The  T.U.C.  could  at  best 
express  only  the  will  of  a  relatively  small  though  economic¬ 
ally  important  section  of  the  community.  This  point  was 
fully  appreciated  in  1926  by  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
General  Strike  was  defeated  by  a  determined  and  united 
nation.  The  people,  well  led,  rallied  to  the  support  of 
its  chosen  representatives.  With  great  emphasis  all 
classes  repudiated  the  claim  of  the  trade  unions  to 


*  Cf.  an  article  "  Under  Which  King  ?  ”  by  the  present  writer  (Fortnightly 
Review  for  August,  1920). 
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constitute  themselves  an  imperium  in  imperio.  There  was 
to  be  no  Soviet  in  England. 

The  lesson  was  a  sharp  one  ;  the  trade  unions,  if  well 
advised,  might  have  learnt  it.  But,  with  a  Socialist  Ministry 
in  office,  the  temptation  to  reassert  their  pretensions 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In  August  of  this  year 
they  again  challenged  the  fundamentals  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Parliamentary  Democracy  has  once  again  been 
subjected  to  an  acid  test.  Demos  has  responded  : 

"  A  nation  yet,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled ; 

Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  faith. 

Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have  made. 

Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when  we  will .  .  .  .  ” 

Tennyson  had  a  supreme  gift  for  gauging  the  temper  and 
interpreting  the  permanent  instinct  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  no  words  could  more  faithfully  reflect 
the  spirit  which  has  inspired  a  self-governing  people  in 
1931  as  in  1926. 

IV 

The  contest  has  been  closely  watched  by  the  whole 
civilised  world.  The  completeness  of  the  victory  achieved 
by  the  great  national  coalition  may  have  embarrassing 
results  for  the  victors.  On  that  point  a  word  presently. 
Meanwhile,  foreigners,  and  still  more  our  own  kinsmen 
oversea,  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  remarkable 
and  unprecedented  demonstration  of  national  unity  in 
face  of  a  national  peril. 

But  other  nations  were  not  merely  sympathetic  spec¬ 
tators.  They  realised  that  the  impending  catastrophe, 
had  it  not  been,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  averted,  would  have 
engulfed  the  world.  That  has  been  clearly  realised,  and 
the  whole  world  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  astound¬ 
ing  result  of  the  election  was  announced.  Some  English 
critics  have,  indeed,  gone  further  and  have  interpreted 
the  result  as  an  indication  of  an  unusual  deference  to 
“  foreign  opinion  ”.  I  have  not  noticed  that  foreigners 
have  so  interpreted  it.  But  in  any  case  it  is  a  misinter¬ 
pretation.  In  the  course  of  the  contest  stress  was  un¬ 
doubtedly,  and  very  properly,  laid  upon  the  truth  that  the 
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issue  was  one  transcending  the  limits  of  any  single  country; 
that,  if  English  credit  collapsed,  England  would  not  be 
the  only  sufferer ;  that  foreigners  were  consequently 
watching  the  contest  with  tense  anxiety.  That  is  true. 
International  financiers,  merchants  and  traders,  economic 
experts,  and  all  who  realise  our  dependence  on  inter¬ 
national  trade  were,  of  course,  cognisant  of  the  world 
situation.  It  is,  however,  fantastic  to  suppose  that  these 
matters  influenced  the  vote  of  the  average  elector.  His 
vote  was  given  to  save  his  own  country  from  threatened 
catastrophe.  None  the  less  it  is  both  gratifying  and 
suggestive  to  recall  foreign  comment  on  the  result.  Thus 
Le  Journal  wrote  :  “  It  is  a  result  that  constitutes  a  factor 
of  the  first  importance  for  the  restoration  of  normal 
economic  life  in  the  world.”  The  Echo  de  Paris  acclaimed 
it  as  a  victory  against  international  Socialism  :  “  Inter¬ 
national  Socialism,  the  plague  that  is  assailing  western 
civilisation,  has  undergone  a  check.  ...  It  is  vanquished 
at  the  strategic  point.  ...  It  has  been  condemned  by 
the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  by  a  people  three- 
quarters  of  whom  are  working  men.”  “  The  striking 
victory  of  the  National  Government  sets  the  seal  on 
the  determination  of  the  British  people  to  reject  a 
policy  of .  disorder  and  profligacy,  of  idleness  and 
inaction.”  So  Le  Matin.  German  opinion  was  as 
emphatic  as  French.  “  The  condemnation  passed  by 
English  people  on  the  dangerous  socialistic  experi¬ 
ments  has  strengthened  England’s  prestige  and  confidence 
in  England  throughout  the  world.”  So  the  verdict 
was  interpreted  in  Berlin.  “  The  result  is  a  great 
people’s  message  ”  was  the  summary  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

More  important  to  us  was  the  welcome  given  to  the 
news  in  the  Dominions.  “  The  Country  ” ,  wrote  the 
Montreal  Gazette^  ”  has  decided  to  elect  a  Government 
determined  to  conduct  the  country’s  affairs  according 
to  honest  British  traditions  ...  to  reject  the  party  which 
was  frankly  pledged  to  create  a  Socialist  State.”  Australian 
opinion  accorded  with  that  of  Canada.  “  The  British 
electors  have  practically  decided  the  destinies  of  the 
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whole  Empire.”  Such  was  the  comment  of  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald.  The  Melbourne  Argus  expressed  the 
hope  that  “  the  election  marks  the  turning  point  in  the 
affairs  of  a  depressed  world.”  Similar  sentiments  were 
widely  expressed  in  South  Africa.  ”  The  fundamental 
soundness  and  sanity  of  British  democracy  will  tend  to 
raise  British  prestige  and  restore  British  credit.”  Thus 
wrote  the  Cape  Argus.  It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  no  dissonant  voices  were  raised  in  the 
Dominions  and  in  foreign  countries.  But  it  is  not  putting 
it  too  high  to  say  that  the  result  was  generally  received 
with  satisfaction  and  relief. 

Yet  it  were  fatuous  to  imagine  that  sanity  has  thus 
far  done  more  than  win  the  first  round  in  a  contest 
which  is  bound  to  be  prolonged.  The  course  of  foreign 
exchanges  since  the  result  was  announced  should  suffice 
to  warn  us  that  the  hard  facts  of  international  trade  have 
been  and  are  more  potent  elements  in  the  problem — 
fundamentally  an  economic  problem — than  gratified  senti¬ 
ment  or  favourable  psychology.  Those  hard  facts  incite 
us  to  immediate  action. 


V 

Demos  has  spoken  clearly  and  loudly.  The  verdict  of 
the  polls  was  as  free  from  ambiguity  as  any  such  verdict 
could  be.  Will  judgment  follow  the  verdict  ?  Will 
action  be  prompt  ? 

“  The  very  emphasis  of  the  response  is  embarrassing  ”, 
said  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  morrow  of  the  poll.  In 
one  sense  that  is  obviously  true  ;  yet  disappointment 
would  be  widespread  and  profound  were  embarrassment 
permitted  to  paralyse  action.  The  country  has  done  its 
part ;  the  constituencies  have  responded  with  unusual 
emphasis  to  the  appeals  made  to  them  by  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Government ;  the  legislature  is  reconstituted; 
a  new  Cabinet  is  installed  in  power. 

The  Cabinet  reflects  the  composite  nature  of  the 
majority  on  which  it  relies  for  support  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Properly  and,  indeed,  inevitably ;  but  the 
reflection  is  not  arithmetically  accurate.  With  471 
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members  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Conservatives 
have  eleven  places  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  Socialists,  with  13, 
have  four,  and  the  Liberals  five.  But  the  arithmetical 
allocation  matters  comparatively  little  if  the  Cabinet,  as 
a  whole,  is  coherent  in  texture  and  agreed  as  to  policy. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  for  a  student  of  political  history  to  banish 
from  his  mind  Burke’s  famous  description  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  Ministry  in  1766  : 

"  He  made  an  administration  so  checkered  and  speckled :  he  put 
together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove¬ 
tailed  :  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid :  such  a  piece  of  diversified 
mosaic ;  such  a  tessellated  pavement  without  cement :  here  a  bit 
of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white  :  .  .  .  whigs  and  tories  :  .  .  . 
that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch, 
and  unsxire  to  stand  on.” 

A  “  mosaic  ”  the  present  Cabinet  unquestionably  is,  but 
it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  a  balanced  composition  will 
not  mean  a  compromise  in  policy  or  paralysis  in  action. 

One  dangerous  feature  of  the  situation  cannot,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  be  ignored.  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  coherence 
in  a  ministry,  or  to  stability  in  a  government  majority,  as 
a  strong  and  coherent  opposition.  But  the  opposition  has 
been  virtually  wiped  out.  It  is  leaderless,  and  likely  to 
show  itself  disunited.  It  may  be  that  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  resumes  his  place  in  the  House  he  will  become 
the  centre,  if  not  the  nominal  leader,  of  the  party  of  the 
Left,  and  will  attract  to  that  party  many  of  the  thirty-three 
Liberals  who,  though  now  counted  as  supporters  of  the 
Government,  did  not  adopt  the  label  of  Liberal  Nationals. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  the  “  Left  ”,  even  if 
recruited  from  the  Liberal  ranks,  could  not  supply  an 
alternative  Government,  and  the  existence  of  an  alternative 
Ministry  is  essential  to  the  healthy  functioning  of 
Parliament. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  palpably  true  that  in  the  ranks  of 
the  unofficial  Conservatives  there  exist  materials  for  the 
formation  of  an  alternative  Ministry  hardly  if  at  all  inferior 
in  experience  and  ability  to  the  Ministry,  now  in  office. 
When,  in  1922,  the  Coalition  Government  broke  up,  their 
“  second  eleven”,  even  if  not  (in  Lord  Birkenhead’s 
biting  phrase)  “  devoid  of  first-class  brains  ”,  was  evidently 
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inferior  in  personnel  to  the  “  first  eleven  ”  it  bowled  out. 
It  is  far  too  early  to  say  how  the  new  House  of  Commons 
will  shape.  There  is  happily  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  unofficial  Conservatives  will  be  otherwise  than  entirely 
loyal  to  the  present  leaders  of  the  party.  But,  unless 
action  is  promptly  taken  to  implement  the  pledges  given 
by  almost  every  member  of  the  Conservative  party  to  the 
electors,  there  will  soon  be  straining  at  the  leash.  “  If 
advanced  dumping  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  prevented, 
safeguarding  must  be  carried  out  quickly.  With  this 
object  in  view  we  intend  ...  to  begin  by  bringing  in 
an  emergency  tariff  on  manufactured  goods.”  So  said  Mr. 
Baldwin  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  repeatedly 
assured  the  party  that  such  an  emergency  tariff  was  in 
preparation,  and  could  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  country 
had  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  policy.  Circumstances 
have  admittedly  changed  somewhat  in  the  last  two  months, 
but  not  so  fundamentally  as  to  invalidate  the  pledges  given 
by  the  Conservative  leaders.  The  sooner  the  emergency 
tariff  is  imposed,  the  better  for  the  cohesion  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority,  and  the  more  quickly  may  we  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  a  sound  balance  of  trade.  Delay  would 
be  doubly  dangerous.  It  would  still  further  depress  the 
international  value  of  the  pound  and  would  jeopardise 
the  solidarity  of  the  National  Coalition. 

There  are,  indeed,  publicists  of  experience  and  repute 
who  predict  that  the  elements  of  disintegration  will  soon 
manifest  themselves  in  the  top-heavy  majority,  and  that 
a  “  mosaic  ”  Cabinet  will  not  long  hold  together.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  their  prognostications  may  not  be  ful¬ 
filled — at  any  rate  until  the  essential  work  for  which  this 
Government  was  called  into  being  has  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished  :  until  the  Budget  has  been  balanced,  not 
by  additional  taxation,  but  by  drastic  reductions  in 
expenditure  ;  until  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  restored, 
and  the  value  of  the  pound  re-established,  not  by 
premature  “  stabilisation  ”,  but  by  the  natural  operation 
of  economic  forces,  which  can  alone  guarantee  its  per¬ 
manent  stability.  Nevertheless,  the  prediction  of  rapid 
disintegration  renders  it  relevant  to  reaffirm  the  constitu- 
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tional  principle,  which  I  discussed  in  some  detail  in  an 
article  on  The  Crozvn  and  the  Crisis  contributed  to  the 
November  number  of  this  Review.  The  prerogative  of 
Dissolution  belongs  absolutely  to  the  King.  So  long  as  he 
can  command  the  services  of  a  Ministry  ready  to  carry  on 
without  a  Dissolution,  and  so  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  willing  to  sustain  that  Ministry  in  power, 
there  is  no  Constitutional  ground  for  an  appeal  to  the 
electorate  before  the  expiry  of  the  legal  term  for  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  elected. 

One  concluding  reflection  is  irresistibly  suggested  by 
the  answer  just  given  by  Demos.  That  answer  imposes 
upon  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  a  unique  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  also  puts  into  their  hands  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity.  An  inspired  teacher  once  impressed  upon  his 
disciples  in  the  great  commercial  city  of  Ephesus  that 
difficult  times  afford  a  peculiar  opportunity  to  those  who 
“walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise.”  Never 
in  recent  history  have  there  been  days  more  difficult, 
times  which  call  more  evidently  for  wisdom  and  circum¬ 
spection  than  those  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is 
an  incitement  to  right  judgment  and  prompt  action  to 
realise  that  such  times  offer  to  those  who  are  clear  in  brain 
and  stout  of  heart  a  unique  opportunity.  But  the 
opportunity  has  to  be  “  bought  up  ”,  the  time  has  to 
be  redeemed.  Pray  Heaven  it  may  be  ! 


The  striking  parallelisms,  both  in  thought  and  language,  between  Sir  John 
Marriott's  incisive  analysis  and  some  of  the  speeches  on  the  Address  (notably  those 
of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Mr,  Churchill)  can  hardly  escape  notice.  It  is 
only  fair,  therefore,  to  the  author  to  say  that  this  article  went  to  press  before  the 
opening  of  Parliament. — Editor,  Fortnighly  Review. 


“PLAIN  LIVING,  HIGH  THINKING” 


By  Roger  Chance 

The  Election  has  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  National 
Government  even  more  overwhelming  than  its 
most  ardent  supporters  anticipated.  But  there  are 
certain  awkward  facts  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  welcome  this  temporary  mark  of 
national  unity,  above  all  those  who  speak  of  it  as  a  victory 
of  Conservatism  over  Socialism.  The  violent  swing  of 
the  political  pendulum  was  due,  one  may  suggest,  to  fear 
of  economic  disaster ;  to  a  belief  that  the  Crisis,  if  not 
wholly  caused  by  the  Labour  Government,  was  more 
likely  to  be  solved  by  the  confederates  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  than  by  those  who  were  against  him;  and  to 
the  determined  will  of  most  people  for  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment,  unencumbered  by  party  warfare,  to  attack  the 
immediate  problems  of  our  finance,  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  Election  has  shown,  however,  that  there  is 
still  a  large  number  of  Socialists,  and  a  small  family  of 
Liberals,  unfairly  represented  in  Parliament,  who  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  the  Government,  believing 
that  its  so-called  national  unity  is  false  in  purpose  and  will 
be  mistaken  in  policy.  The  loyal  Socialists,  in  particular, 
stand  by  the  record  of  the  Labour  Government  and 
continue  to  assert  that  the  Crisis  was  a  “  ramp  ”  ;  further¬ 
more,  their  faith  in  the  principles  of  “  Labour  and  the 
Nation  ”  is  as  strong  as  ever,  though  they  seem  to  be 
confused  in  their  minds  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
reformist  or  revolutionary. 

Socialism  is  not  dead,  or  even  dying,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  fate  has  been  announced  for  it  with  gusto 
by  a  few  vociferous  organs  of  the  popular  Press.  Socialism, 
let  us  say,  is  like  a  chameleon,  which  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
defines  as  “  a  small  prehensile-tailed  long-tongued  lizard 
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with  the  power  of  changing  colour  and  of  living  long 
without  food.”  The  Socialist  chameleon  habitually 
changes  colour  (it  is  sensitive  to  our  Space-Time  world 
in  which  all  things,  apparently,  ”  are  in  a  state  of  flux  ”) 
and  when  attacked,  or  caught  unawares,  it  can  change 
colour  very  quickly.  It  can  live  long  without  food,  but 
at  the  point  of  starvation  it  turns  into  a  Communist  and 
makes  revolution  by  force.  It  is  an  animal  whose  organic 
purpose  remains  constant,  even  though  its  methods  of 
achieving  such  a  purpose  are  variable  ;  and  many  innocent 
people  are  deceived  into  thinking  it  dead  when  it  has  only 
adapted  itself  to  the  complexion  of  a  new  environment. 

The  prophet  of  Socialism  was  Karl  Marx.  At  a  time 
when  the  private  accumulation  of  great  fortunes  was  held 
to  be  a  sufficient  index  of  national  welfare,  when  Disraeli 
had  just  published  his  Sybil,  an  indictment  of  manufac¬ 
turing  gone  mad  and  landlordism  become  irresponsible, 
Marx,  assisted  by  Engels,  launched  his  Communist 
Manifesto,  and  followed  it  up  twenty  years  later  with  the 
first  volume  of  Capital.  But  here  the  power  of  Marx 
has  been  derived  less  from  his  analysis  of  the  economic 
system  and  his  prophecy  of  the  future,  than  from  the 
skill  and  conviction  with  which  he  laid  bare  the  social 
evils  of  capitalism,  and  the  passion  with  which  he  expressed 
the  wage-earners*  almost  inarticulate  sense  of  injustice. 
As  every  schoolboy  ought  to  know,  Marx’s  economic 
philosophy  of  history  was  grounded  in  three  principles  : 
The  labour  theory  of  value  ;  the  law  of  the  concentration 
of  capital ;  and  the  revolution  by  force  to  establish  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  These  ”  facts  ”  were  held 
to  be  as  inevitable  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb’s 
”  Inevitability  of  Gradualness  ”.  Space  will  not  permit 
of  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  first,  which  made 
an  unscientific  and  arbitrary  division  between  the  wage- 
earners  and  the  rest  of  the  community  (the  theory  is 
responsible  for  the  misleading  term,  ”  the  workers  ”,  so 
much  in  use  to-day) ;  to  the  second,  which  has  not  occurred 
to  the  extent  foretold  ;  or  to  the  third,  which  is  still  on 
trial  by  the  Communist  Party — ^the  ”  class-conscious 
minority  ” — in  Soviet  Russia.  The  main  point  is  to 
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realise  that  the  significance  of  Marx,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  is  due  to  his  passion  for  economic  justice  as  the 
pre-condition  of  human  happiness,  and  that  this  passion 
is  the  moving  force  behind  every  type  or  method  of 
Socialism.  The  class  war,  said  Marx,  is  caused  by  the 
abuse,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  the  abolition,  of  private 
property  ;  there  will  then  be  only  one  class,  the  proletariat. 
Thus  Socialism — even  Fabian  Socialism,  on  the  authority 
of  Bernard  Shaw — means  “  equality  of  income 

The  early  Fabians,  however,  were  not  so  enthusiastic 
for  the  pure  milk  of  Communism  as  Mr.  Shaw  has  become 
in  old  age  (or  is  it  dotage  ?).  Nurtured  in  Victorian 
England,  they  counted  it  wisdom  to  be  respectable,  and 
gradual.  Hence  our  Socialist  theory,  while  changing 
progressively  from  State  Socialism,  Syndicalism,  and  Guild 
Socialism,  to  its  present  form,  has  remained,  on  the  whole, 
democratic  and  constitutional ;  it  has  aimed  at  realising 
its  purpose  by  the  method  of  collectivism,  either  industri¬ 
ally  (Trade  Unions  and  Factory  Legislation)  or  politically 
(State  ownership  and  control).  As  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
details  of  modern  Socialist  policy.  Nationalisation  of 
certain  key  industries,  the  land,  and  the  banks  (“  social¬ 
isation  ”,  which  implies  a  public  corporation,  is  the  more 
accurate  term) ;  increased  direct  taxation  to  reduce  the 
National  Debt  and  provide  for  social  services  ; — all  these 
are  in  the  orthodox  tradition.  The  general  principle  is 
that  the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of 
wealth  ought  to  be  carried  on  collectively,  not  individually, 
because  “capitalism”  has  proved  itself  unable  to  provide  an 
economic  foundation  for  social  justice  and  true  individuality. 

The  idea  of  Equality  is  fundamental  in  Socialism.  Not 
biological  equality,  or  equality  of  natural  endowment — 
the  absurd  notion  that  “  all  men  are  equal  ”,  apart  from 
the  God’s-eye  view — but  equality  in  education  and 
economic  status.  The  Socialist  is  an  environmentalist ; 
he  believes  that  the  sty  makes  the  pig.  He  believes,  too, 
that  the  markedly  unequal,  and  often  inequitable,  division 
of  wealth  in  this  country,  and  its  vulgar  selfish  use  by  not 
a  few,  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  class  warfare  and 
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poverty.  If  he  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  he  knows  that 
while  culture  rests  upon  economic  foundations,  true 
inequality  is  based,  not  on  wealth  or  title,  but  on  person¬ 
ality  ;  and  that  we  ought  to  respect  men  for  what  they 
are,  rather  than  for  what  they  earn,  and  still  less  for  what 
they  own.  But  Socialists  have  no  monopoly  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  or  altruism  ;  they  are  not  the  only  people  who  admit 
to  a  sentiment  for  economic  justice.  Their  quarrel  with 
the  anti- Socialists  is  chiefly  one  of  psychology  and  social 
organisation.  In  general  terms,  it  is  a  quarrel  between 
collectivism  and  individualism. 

Suppose  we  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simplest  and 
most  fundamental  term — private  property.  At  the  present 
time,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  wage-earners 
and  two-thirds  of  our  national  wealth  is  owned  by  one  per 
cent.  The  Socialist  asserts  that,  under  capitalism,  wealth 
is  inefficiently  produced,  unfairly  distributed  and  waste- 
fully  consumed.  He  therefore  proposes,  and  has  been 
partially  successful  in  applying,  the  collectivist  method, 
which,  in  respect  of  distribution  and  consumption,  means 
spending  and  (let  us  hope)  saving  by  the  State  what  is 
known  as  “  surplus  wealth  ”.  The  ignorant  who  think 
Socialism  means  sharing  out  this  wealth — “  dividing  it  all 
up  **  so  that  each  poor  family  would  benefit  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  five  shillings  per  annum — need  not  be  considered. 
The  collectivist  method  is  one  of  concentration.  Specific¬ 
ally,  direct  taxation  is  the  instrument  chosen  for  taking 
“  surplus  wealth  ”  from  private  persons  and  diverting  it 
to  health,  educational,  and  insurance  services,  in  order  to 
raise  the  national  standard  of  living — a  desirable  end  not 
likely  to  be  secured,  according  to  the  Socialist,  if  this 
wealth  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  private  person,  who  will 
give  the  wrong  sort  of  employment  by  the  wrong  sort  of 
spending,  or  (less  likely)  will  invest  capital  in  the  wrong 
sort  of  enterprise. 

Socialism  cannot  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  the 
economic  distress  of  this  country,  which  seems  to  be  due 
rather  to  monetary  policy — war  debts,  deflation  and  so  on. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  who  was  once  a  Fabian 
but  has  not  yet  fallen  into  Conservatism,  Socialist  method 
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has  been  proved  to  be  seriously  at  fault,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  One  is  psychological :  the  wage-earner  has  been 
taught  to  believe  that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  his  standard  of  living  can  be  raised,  by  public 
expenditure  from  a  fund  towards  which  it  is  not  his 
duty  to  contribute.  Furthermore,  the  State,  which  takes 
wealth  from  the  rich  on  the  supposition  that  they  abuse 
it,  has  not  been  able  to  guarantee  that  the  poor,  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  it  indirectly,  will  make  the  best  of  the  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  that  they  get,  fictitiously,  for  “  nothing  **.  The 
second  is  economic  :  many  people  seem  to  be  unaware 
that  direct  taxation  falls  at  least  as  heavily  upon  industry, 
in  the  form  of  the  company  tax,  as  it  does  upon  private 
incomes  ;  and  that  only  industry  and  trade  can  provide 
the  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  living,  whether  by 
increased  wages  or  by  the  “  free  ”  gifts  of  the  State. 

In  spite  of  the  report  of  the  Colwyn  Committee,  it 
appears  that  an  excessive  burden  of  taxation  upon  industry 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  our  troubles,  and  that  taxation  of 
the  rich,  by  super-tax  and  death  duties,  has  been  worked 
up  to  the  limit  of  sound  finance  and  profitable  returns, 
the  present  economic  system  being  what  it  is.  Admittedly 
we  have  a  large  proletariat,  comparatively  few  capitalists, 
and  a  powerful  plutocracy.  In  1926-27,  94,676  persons 
paid  super-tax  on  a  total  income  of  £537,108,007  ;  their 
net  income  was  £193,341,872.  These  are  the  so-called 
“  idle-rich  ”.  Actually,  of  course,  many  of  them  are 
“  workers  ”  of  the  highest  quality,  while  it  is  even  possible 
that  some  of  those  who  live  more  by  “  spending  *’  than 
by  “  working  ”  spend  their  money  in  a  way  that  is  neither 
uneconomic  nor  vulgarly  wasteful.  The  tax  that  hits  the 
plutocrat  and  the  profiteer  also  hits  the  public-spirited 
captain  of  industry  and  the  enlightened  landlord. 

Bourgeois  Fabian  Socialism,  believing  in  organic  evolu¬ 
tion,  has  tried  to  re-create  society  in  its  own  image  by 
gradual  doses  of  the  inevitable  pink  mixture.  The 
patient  is  sick.  Can  it  be  that  the  medicine  is  poisonous, 
and  that  we  require  another  “  doctor’s  mandate  ”  ?  The 
Communist  believes  in  revolution  by  force  and  a  new 
world — of  five  years’  machine-creation.  But  how,  under 
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present  circumstances,  can  it  be  practical  politics  to 
attempt  a  revolutionary  cure  in  a  country  that  is  dependent 
for  its  very  life  upon  the  credit  and  markets  of  a  world 
that  is  violently  anti-Communist  ? 

Have  the  Conservatives  a  weapon  of  self-defence,  if  not 
of  attack,  against  the  disease  that  they  call  “  Socialism  ”  ? 
They  have  one  at  least,  but  they  do  not  use  it. 

True  Conservatism  is  much  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
its  power  for  good,  politically,  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  proper  working  of  conditions  that  are  really 
outside  the  range  of  politics.  To  be  more  explicit ;  Con¬ 
servatism,  from  Burke  to  Baldwin,  has  been  grounded  in 
religion,  personality,  leadership,  private  property,  enter¬ 
prise  and  responsibility  ;  it  has  put  the  man  before  the 
mass,  the  individual  before  the  State,  nature  before 
nurture,  instinct  before  reason.  Enlightened  Conserv¬ 
atives,  however  few  they  may  have  been,  have  always 
believed  in  the  aristocratic  principle,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  quality  of  a  society  depends  upon  the  quality  of  its 
leaders.  Citizens  who  do  not  wish  to  be  slaves  of  the 
State  must  be  masters  of  themselves.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  rather  the  plutocratic  than  the  aristocratic  principle  that 
now  dominates  the  Conservative  Party. 

The  world  that  we  call  civilised,  which  has  worked  for 
some  generations  within  what  is  known  as  the  capitalist 
system,  is  in  the  throes  of  a  sickness,  become  malignant 
since  the  war,  which  may  end  in  decay,  or  new  birth.  At 
the  heart  of  the  intricate  technique  of  Capitalism  is  the 
problem  of  property.  Capitalism  is  bound  up  with  the 
belief  that  private  property  is  a  fundamental  need  of 
human  nature  and  that  wealth  is  best  produced  and  used 
individually,  not  by  the  State.  If  such  a  system  is  to 
“  work  ”,  and  to  work  well,  clearly  a  great  deal  must 
depend  on  the  quality  of  individual  effort ;  and  in  a  country 
like  England,  where  industrial  capitalism  has  run  a  longer 
and  more  complex  course  than  in  other  countries  of  the 
Old  World,  and  where  the  remarkably  unequal  division  of 
private  property  and  wealth  is  a  matter  of  statistical  fact, 
a  very  great  deal  must  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  rich. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  modern  Conservatism — too  much 
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ruled  by  men,  and  women,  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
conserve  Capitalism — has  failed  us.  Naturally  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suggest  that  all  Conservatives  are  rich  men 
or  that  all  rich  men  are  Conservatives  ;  the  point  is  that 
the  Conservative  Party  is  dominated  by  a  plutocratic  view 
of  life,  which  is  a  denial  of  true  Conservatism.  The 
aristocratic  principle,  by  which  we  mean  the  doctrine  that 
a  community  can  only  prosper  under  the  leadership  of 
the  “  best  ”,  has  been  dishonoured  by  those  who  call 
themselves  the  ”  best  people  ”,  chiefly  because  they  are  the 
most  wealthy,  and  ignore  the  ”  gloomy  dean’s  ”  Christian- 
Platonist  precept  of  “  plain  living  and  high  thinking  ”. 

If  these  are  somewhat  abstract  generalisations,  one  may 
conclude  with  the  plain  statement  that  the  material  way 
of  life  adopted  by  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  this  country 
is  too  luxurious,  whether  it  be  judged  in  terms  of  ethics, 
aesthetics,  or  economics.  It  is  true  that  they  give  employ¬ 
ment  by  spending  money  ;  but  all  ways  of  spending  money 
are  not  of  equal  value,  and  on  the  whole  the  values  of  the 
rich  in  England  may  be  described  as  ”  consumptive  ” 
rather  than  ”  creative  ”  :  they  are  values  which  promote 
envy,  strife  and  unhappiness.  We  have  remarked  that 
the  problem  raised  by  the  Socialist  sense  of  injustice  is  to 
a  large  extent  psychological.  As  evidence  of  this,  one  has 
only  to  read  the  popular  daily  Press,  and  the  fashionable 
illustrated  papers,  or  perhaps  go  to  a  melodramatic  film, 
to  realise  how  life  as  lived  by  the  so-called  ”  best  people  ” 
— the  class  that  used  to  be  called  the  ‘‘  governing  class  ” 
— is  set  forth  as  being  one  that  demands  a  lavish  display 
of  wealth.  How  natural  that  the  unemployed  man  whose 
dole  has  been  cut,  or  the  wage-earner  bringing  up  a  family 
on  fifty  shillings  a  week,  should  be  stirred  to  bitterness, 
if  not  envy,  when,  after  being  treated  to  this  evidence  of 
apparently  unlimited  wealth,  he  is  informed  that  his  own 
standard  of  living  is  too  high.  Of  course,  it  may  be  too 
high,  for  economic  reasons,  as  M.  Andr6  Siegfried  asserts 
in  England's  Crisis  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  telling  this  to 
a  man  whose  soul  has  been  poisoned  by  plutocracy  ? 

Conservatism  threatens  to  become,  like  Socialism,  the 
politics  of  a  class,  and  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  excesses 
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of  private  capitalism,  which  the  Socialists  have  attempted 
to  cure  by  clogging  the  old  machine  with  new  fuel  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  work  differently.  There  is  another 
method  of  treatment :  the  kill-or-cure  discipline  of  Com¬ 
munism,  which  teaches  that  economic  salvation,  and  every 
other  sort  of  salvation,  can  only  be  won  by  obedience  to 
the  State.  The  Marxian  philosophy  of  history  is  not 
quite  mythological.  Russia  is  real.  So  was  France  when 
Burke  fired  his  rhetoric  against  the  Jacobins.  Let  those 
who  now  declaim  with  such  ardour  on  the  principles 
of  Conservatism  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  revolutions  are 
caused,  as  often  as  not,  by  abuse  of  the  privilege  and 
power  of  wealth. 


THE  CASE  FOR  EUTHANASIA 
By  C.  Killick  Millard,  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

"  O,  let  him  pass !  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.” — King  Lear  V.  3. 


Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  hidden  terrors  of  life 
for  many  people  is  the  fear  that  the  good  health 
which  they  now  enjoy,  with  all  its  resultant  joie  de 
vivre^  will  come  to  an  end,  and  that  they  will  then  be 
stricken  down  by  some  fell,  incurable  disease  which, 
instead  of  killing  them  outright,  will  result  in  a  slow, 
lingering,  painful  death  brought  about  by  exhaustion  and 
prolonged  physical  suffering.  They  not  only  shrink  from 
such  a  prospect  for  themselves,  but  the  thought  of  the 
strain  and  mental  anguish  which  such  an  illness  may 
entail  upon  those  they  love  may  be  an  even  greater  dread. 

The  very  serious  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  mortality 
from  cancer  has  certainly  added  to  this  fear — unfortunately 
with  only  too  much  reason.  The  prospect  of  possibly  falling 
a  victim  to  cancer  has  to  be  faced  by  every  one  of  us  who  has 
reached  middle  age.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  advance  of 
medical  science — to  the  discovery  of  X-rays  and  radium, 
and  to  improved  surgical  technique — many  cases  of 
cancer,  if  only  they  are  taken  in  hand  early  enough,  can 
to-day  be  saved.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  sombre 
fact  remains  that  the  mortality  from  cancer  is  steadily 
increasing.  In  1929,  the  last  year  for  which  the  figures 
are  available,  the  deaths  from  cancer  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  Registrar- General  tells  us,  were  higher  than 
ever  before.  Altogether,  during  the  twelve  months, 
there  were  56,896  deaths  from  malignant  disease  in  its 
various  forms.  Counting  only  deaths  over  forty  years 
of  age  (fortunately  cancer  is  very  rare  below  the  age  of 
forty),  we  find  that  one  death  out  of  every  seven  from  all 
causes  was  due  to  cancer  !  That  is  a  simple  index  of 
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the  extent  of  the  risk  which  each  of  us  who  has  reached 
middle  age  has  to  face. 

But  there  are  very  many  diseases  besides  cancer  which 
tend  to  kill  “  by  inches  ”,  and  where  death,  when  it  does  at 
last  come  to  the  rescue,  is  brought  about  by  pain  and 
exhaustion.  If  only  all  diseases  were  merciful  like 
pneumonia,  “  the  old  man’s  friend  ”,  how  much  easier 
death  would  be,  and  how  much  pain  and  anguish  poor 
suffering  humanity  would  be  spared  1 

II 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  upon  this  dark  picture  because 
it  explains  why  so  many  thinking  people  are  asking  them¬ 
selves  to-day — to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  ever 
before — the  question  whether  all  this  vast  amount  of 
physical  suffering  is  really  necessary.  Granted  that  there 
is  a  noble  and  heroic  side  to  pain  and  anguish  borne 
with  patience  and  fortitude ;  that  evil  approached  in 
the  right  spirit  may,  in  a  sense,  be  turned  into  good ; 
that  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  expect  to  be  spared 
all  pain  and  anguish  in  this  life — may  we  not  suggest, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
far  too  great  a  toll  of  pain  and  suffering  in  the  world, 
and  that  it  behoves  us,  in  the  name  of  Mercy  and 
Humanity,  to  diminish  it  as  much  as  possible  ?  Is 
not  that  a  higher  mission  than  to  adopt  the  fatalistic 
attitude  that  God  sends  pain  and  suffering  into  the  world 
as  a  divine  discipline,  and  that  we  poor  mortals  must  not 
try  to  escape  from  it  ? 

The  ancient  philosopher,  Pliny,  declared  that  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  bounty  of  Providence  that 
the  world  was  filled  with  herbs  by  which  the  weary  might 
find  a  rapid  and  painless  death.  Pliny  may  have  been  a 
”  Pagan”  ;  but  are  we  quite  sure  that  Providence  really 
does  will  that  mankind,  stricken  by  mortal  and  cruel 
disease,  must,  under  all  circumstances,  suffer  to  the  bitter 
end  ?  Is  it  really  God’s  will  that  human  life — although 
by  the  aid  of  science  it  may  be  lengthened — must  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  shortened  ? 

Is  it  really  His  will  that  the  boon  of  an  easy  death,  which 
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we  so  readily  grant  to  the  lower  animals,  must  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  granted  to  human  beings  ? 

The  idea  of  euthanasia  (Gr.  eu  thanatoSy  easy  or  gentle 
death)  is  anything  but  new.  Several  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  besides  Pliny  advocated  it.  Seneca  said  : 

"  If  I  can  choose  between  a  death  of  torture  and  one  that  is  simple 
and  easy,  why  should  I  not  select  the  latter  ?  .  .  .  Why  should  I 
endure  the  agonies  of  disease  .  .  .  when  I  can  emancipate  myself 
from  all  my  torment  ?  .  .  .  I  will  not  depart  by  death  from  disease 
as  long  as  it  may  be  healed  and  leaves  my  mind  unimpaired  .  .  . 
but  if  I  know  that  I  will  suffer  for  ever,  I  will  depart,  not  through 
fear  of  the  pain  itself,  but  because  it  prevents  all  for  which  I  would 
live.” 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia^  published  in  1516, 
definitely  advocated  voluntary  euthanasia.  More,  who 
afterwards  became  Lord  Chancellor,  was  not  only  a  most 
able  man,  but  was  conspicuous  for  his  integrity.  He 
was  also  a  devout  Christian.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
whilst  his  best  known  and  classic  work  has  originated  a 
word,  “  Utopian  ”,  meaning  an  ideal  which,  although 
desirable,  is  impracticable,  very  many  of  More’s  ideas 
relating  to  personal  and  public  health,  as  set  out  in  his 
Utopia^  are  to-day  being  accepted  and  put  into  practice. 

In  more  recent  times  the  idea  of  euthanasia  has  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  forward.  Thus,  in  1873, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  the  Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  under  the  title 
“  A  Cure  for  Incurables  ”.  In  this  he  endorsed  and 
supported  an  essay  pleading  for  euthanasia  which  had  been 
published  in  the  previous  year  by  S.  D.  Williams,  Jun. 
(now  out  of  print;  but  I  have  seen  a  copy  at  the 
British  Museum).  Mr.  Tollemache  said  that  he  was 
in  no  way  ambitious  of  introducing  a  practical  scheme  of 
euthanasia  among  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
merely  wished  to  discuss  the  subject  philosophically  as  a 
preliminary  to  reform  in  some  later  age. 

Twenty-eight  years  later,  in  1901,  Dr.C.E.Goddard  (now 
M.O.H.  for  Harrow)  read  a  paper  before  the  Willesden 
Medical  Society,  entitled  “  Suggestions  in  Favour  of 
Terminating  Absolutely  Hopeless  Cases  of  Injury  and 
Disease.”  Dr.  Goddard,  in  this  paper,  made  an 
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eloquent  plea  for  euthanasia  on  the  ground  of  the  relief  of 
human  suffering.  He  said  : — 

"  We  can  all  call  to  mind  the  usual  course  pursued  in  those  dreadful 
cases  of  cancer.  ...  In  the  majority,  the  following  sequence  occurs  : 
There  is,  first,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
a  tumour  somewhere,  a  hurried  consultation  with  the  family  doctor, 
and  then  with  a  specialist ;  next,  an  operation,  with  great  hopes  of 
recovery ;  a  disappointment ;  possibly  another  operation  or  special 
treatment ;  later,  a  gradual  realisation  of  the  nature  of  the  growth ; 
and  lastly  (and  this  is  the  only  part  that  concerns  us  now — alas  1  of 
too  frequent  occurrence)  a  lingering  painful  illness  dragged  out  to 
the  bitter  end ! 

"  Or  look  for  a  moment  at  those  poor  creatures  with  inaccessible, 
and  therefore  inoperable,  malignancy,  and  how  they  long  for  death, 
begging  their  medical  attendant  not  to  prolong  their  time,  and  often, 
indeed,  as  you  know,  urging  that  the  end  may  be  hastened ;  and  when 
this  does  come  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  patient,  be  they  rich 
or  poor,  make  use  of  one  phrase  and  say, '  What  a  happy  release  I  ’ 
Or  go  and  see  one  of  those  long  aortic  aneurism  cases  which  so 
frequently  drag  on  for  many  weeks  or  even  months,  and  eventually 
die  from  asthenia,  after  emaciating  to  the  last  degree  ;  or  those  sad, 
hopeless  and  usually  most  distressing  cases  of  tubercular  laryngitis  ;  or 
some  of  those  lingering  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  diabetes,  or 
other  progressive  disease,  such  as  locomotor  ataxia,  when  the  patient 
is  daily  expected  to  succumb  and  yet  lingers  on  for  weeks  or  months. 
...  I  am  satisfied  of  this  :  that  when  once  it  was  recognised  that  it 
was  lawful  to  accept  the  means  of  relief  at  all,  it  would  be  gratefully 
accepted  by  thousands  of  suffering  creatures  in  the  years  to  come  as 
a  God-given  means  of  escape.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  Providential 
help  in  a  time  of  terrible  need.” 

So  far  from  the  advances  made  by  medicine  and  surgery 
in  the  thirty  odd  years  since  the  above  was  written  having 
reduced  the  shadows  of  the  dark  picture  painted  by 
Dr.  Goddard,  the  situation,  as  we  have  seen,  owing  to  the 
serious  increase  in  cancer,  has  become  steadily  worse. 
The  number  of  persons  who  die  from  cancer  to-day,  in 
proportion  to  population,  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Goddard  wrote. 

Dr.  Goddard  advocated  euthanasia  not  only  for  persons 
dying  from  incurable  and  painful  disease  who  themselves 
desired  it,  but  also  for  certain  cases  of  hopeless  imbeciles, 
idiots  and  monstrosities.  This  latter  proposition  raises  a 
different  and  more  difficult  issue,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  Dr.  Goddard’s  paper,  written  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  was  regarded  as  being  too  much  in  advance  of  public 
opinion, 
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In  the  present  paper — as  in  an  address  which  the  writer 
recently  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  in  London,  under  the  title  “  The  Legalisation 
of  Voluntary  Euthanasia  ” — there  is  no  advocacy  of  any¬ 
thing  beyond  euthanasia  for  the  dying  where  such  a 
course  is  expressly  desired  by  the  individual  concerned. 

Ill 

The  recent  address  referred  to  above  aroused  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  press,  with  the  result  that  many  letters 
were  received  by  the  writer,  thanking  him  for  bringing 
the  question  forward.  As  these  letters  indicate  how 
strongly  many  people  feel  about  this  question,  a  few 
extracts  may  be  of  interest. 

A  Clergyman  writes  : — 

“  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  publicly  said 
in  regard  to  ‘  the  right  to  die’,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  I  have  long 
advocated  the  use  of  euthanasia  in  hopeless  cases  of  intense  suffering. 
...  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  during  the  thirty-six  years  of  my  parish 
work  I  have  seen  very  many  cases  of  prolonged  agonised  suffering, 
where  death  has  been  longed  for ;  and  when  it  has  come  it  has  been 
welcomed  as  the  greatest  boon.  I  can  see  no  objection  whatever  in 
a  properly  regulated  system,  such  as  that  which  you  outline,  either 
on  rdigious  or  on  any  other  grounds.  .  .  .  Surely,  religion  should 
teach  us  to  be  merciful.  ...  I  am  certain  that  future  days  will  regard 
what  we  do,  or  do  not  do,  now  with  horror  and  amazement.  Please 
go  on  with  this  crusade  and  so  help  to  reduce  unnecessary  pain  and 
bring  blessing  to  thousands  of  tortured  human  beings.” 

From  Sir  Roderick  Meiklejohn^  K.C.B.y  C.B.y  First 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  : — 

”  I  have  read  in  yesterday’s  Times  a  summary  of  your  speech  on 
Legal  Volimtary  Euthanasia ;  and  as  one  who  has  always  held  the  view 
that  it  is  a  blot  on  our  civilisation  that  what  is  accorded  to  animals  in 
a  helpless  condition  should  be  refused  to  mankind,  I  write  to  express 
to  you  my  warm  admiration  at  your  action,  and  best  wishes  for  the 
successful  carrying  into  effect  of  your  proposal,  which  would  do  away 
with  one  of  the  main  terrors  of  life. 

*'  You  will  no  doubt  be  subjected  to  abuse  .  .  .  and  I  write  this 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  intelligent 
people  are  warmly  on  your  side.” 

From  an  ex-Poor  Law  Guardian  : — 

”...  But  how  infinitely  better  it  would  be  if  it  could  be  done 
with  a  doctor’s  skill  and  by  the  consent  of  the  law  I  I  believe,  too, 
that  the  knowledge  that  long  and  hopeless  suffering  need  never  be 
their  lot  would  add  to  the  happiness  of  thousands  of  ordinary  people 
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who,  without  perhaps  dwelling  much  on  the  subject,  do  realise  the 
possibility  of  what  the  future  may  ha^’C  in  store.  .  .  .  Your  plan 
has  one  whole-hearted  sympathiser  and,  I  am  sure,  many  thousands 
more.” 

A  Lady  writes  : — 

”  As  just  one  of  the  public,  I  must  write  at  once  to  thank  you  for 
the  lead  which  I  am  sure  countless  men  and  women  have  been  waiting 
for  and  longing  for.  If  any  declaration  or  petition  in  favour  of  your 
Bill  is  organised  as  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  I  should  be  grateful 
for  the  chance  to  collect  signatures  or  help  in  any  way  that  a  busy 
person  could.” 

From  a  Bereaved  Parent  : — 

”  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  humane  stand  you  propose 
to  make  on  behalf  of  sufferers  from  incurable  disease.  (Then  follow 
particulars  of  a  recent  bereavement  where  death  was  very  painful.) 
Your  humane  measure  will  bring  untold  relief  to  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  and  I  pray  you  may  be  successful.  ...  If  it  proves 
necessary  to  organise  a  petition  in  the  matter,  I  shall  deem  it  an  honour 
to  be  of  assistance.” 

H  ...  C  .  writes  : — 

”...  The  remarks  of  Dr.  L - ,  as  reported  in  the  Daily  Mail, 

are  on  a  par  with  those  of  Colonel  Sibthorpe  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  railways  were  being  constructed.  He  said  that  no  railways 
should  be  allowed,  as  they  were  the  work  of  the  Devil.  You  probably 
recollect  that  when  chloroform  was  first  given  to  women  to  lessen  the 
pain  of  childbirth,  many  said  it  was  wrong,  as  the  pains  were  inflicted 
as  a  judgment  on  women  for  tempting  men  to  sin.  .  .  .  Two  relatives 
of  mine  have  died  lingering  deaths  from  tumour.  In  each  case  they 
beseeched  the  doctor  to  give  them  a  dose  to  end  their  sufferings. 
The  doctor  replied  that  he  wished  he  could,  but  the  law  prevented.'* 

Of  expressions  of  opinion  which  have  appeared  in  the 
press  as  the  result  of  interviews,  the  following  may  be 
quoted  : — 

Dr.  Percy  Dearmer^  Canon  of  Westminster  : — 

”  Euthanasia  in  certain  hopeless  cases,  and  administered  under  the 
strictest  possible  circumstances,  should  be  allowed.  A  certain  amount 
goes  on  at  present.” 

Sir  W.  Arhuthnot  Lane^  Bt.y  Hon.  LLD.y  F.R.C.S.  : — 

”  I  have  urged  such  a  step  for  a  long  time.  It  is  obviously  the  only 
sane  and  humane  course.  If  you  allowed  a  dog  or  a  cat  to  linger  in 
pain,  the  S.P.C.A.  would  be  down  on  you  like  a  shot.” 
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The  following  letters  of  endorsement  have  also  been 
received  : — 

From  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Rattray ^  M.A.i  Ph.D.i  ex-Principaly 
University  College  y  Leicester y  now  of  Cambridge  : — 

"  I  have  long  thought  about  the  question  of  euthanasia.  ...  As 
regards  the  ethical  aspects,  I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  no  real  moral 
or  religious  objection.  Adequate  safeguards  there  must,  of  course,  be  ; 
but,  subject  to  these  being  provided  for,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
right  and  proper  that  the  State  should  allow  an  individual  who  is 
certified  to  be  suffering  from  an  incurable,  fatal  and  painful  disease 
to  anticipate  inevitable  death,  if  he  so  desires,  and  to  substitute  a 
quick  and  painless  ending  for  one  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
in  many  cases  amounts  to  prolonged  agony  and  torture.  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  beneficent  Providence  wills  that  the  physical  sufferings 
of  humanity  in  the  process  of  dying  should  be  unnecessarily 
prolonged.” 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Hurny  M.A.y  D.Litt.y  Leicester: — 

”  I  have  carefully  considered  Dr.  Millard's  plea  for  legalisation  of 
voluntary  euthanasia,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  case  he  makes 
out  is  unanswerable.  Our  moral  judgments  cannot  ultimately  rest 
on  custom  or  prejudice,  but  on  the  ever-advancing  enlightenment  of 
the  conscience  of  mankind.  There  are  certain  terrible  cases  of  human 
suffering  where  recovery  is  impossible,  where  pain  is  unbearable,  and 
where  the  inevitable  approach  of  death  only  means  increasing  torture, 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  our  evident  duty  to  press  for  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  sufferer  to  demand  euthanasia.  ...  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  principles  of  ethics  and  religion  in  their  highest  form 
support  his  view  of  this  matter.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  letters  and  comments, 
selected  from  some  which  have  appeared  in  the  press,  put 
the  other  side. 

Dr.  Lydia  Leneyy  reported  in  the  Daily  Mail : — 

”  I  think  it  is  horrible,  childish  and  wicked,  and  a  step  towards 
Bolshevism.  Our  bodies  belong  to  God  ;  and  if  we  separate  the  soul 
from  the  body  before  the  appointed  time,  we  are  going  against  God. 
Our  bodies  are  not  our  own  to  do  what  we  like  with,  and  such  a 
practice  would  be  a  sign  of  decadence  in  any  Christian  land.” 

The  Rev.  Desmond  Morse-Boycott y  reported  in  the 

Daily  Mail  ” 

”  If  euthanasia  were  legalised  I  should  immediately  cease  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes  and  should  go  into  the  question  of  becoming  a  citizen 
of  another  country  where,  perhaps,  a  few  vestiges  of  Christian 
morality  obtained.” 
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From  **The  Universe  ”  (Editorial)^  October  2yd^  1931  • — 

"To  Licence  Murder.  ...  It  sufl&ces  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  suggestion  of  religious  sanctions  being  brought  in  to  condone 
the  crime  of  murder.  For  such  it  still  is  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  in  this  particular  agrees  with  the  divine  and  the  moral  law.” 

**A  Well-known  Woman  Doctor  reported  in  the 
“  Daily  Mail  ” 

“  The  essence  of  being  a  doctor  is  to  try  to  save  life.  The  idea  of 
legalised  killing  in  this  way  is  ghastly,  crude,  and  totally  abominable 
to  Christian  minds.” 

I  have  ventured  to  quote  at  this  somewhat  inordinate 
length  because  it  reveals  how  strong  is  the  feeling  in  many 
quarters  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  law.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  people  have  thought  about  this  subject, 
but  owing  to  its  having  been  so  little  discussed  in  public 
they  have  hitherto  had  little  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  views  or  of  finding  out  what  others  have  thought. 
To  many  people  the  word  “  euthanasia  ”  has. been  un¬ 
known  ;  whilst  the  word  “  suicide  ’’—-owing  to  its  unhappy 
association  and  the  traditional  attitude  towards  it — has 
such  an  ugly  sound  that  any  approach  to  the  subject  has 
been  very  difficult. 


IV 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  more  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  I  have  drafted  a  Bill,  which  I  have  called 
the  Voluntary  Euthanasia  (Legalisation)  Bill.  Briefly, 
the  main  provisions  of  this  Bill  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  An  application  must  be  made  by  the  dying  person  who  desires 
to  receive  euthanasia,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  applicant,  stating 
that  he  has  been  informed  by  two  medical  practitioners  that  he  is 
suffering  from  a  fatal  and  incurable  disease  (as  defined  in  the  Act), 
and  that  the  process  of  death  is  likely  to  be  protracted  and  painful ; 
that  he  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  that 
his  affairs  are  in  order  ;  that  his  near  relatives  (as  defined  in  the  Act) 
have  been  informed ;  and  that  he  knows  of  no  valid  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  granted  the  necessary  licence  or  permit.  This  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  duly  attested  by  a  magistrate  or  commissioner  of  oaths. 

(2)  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  two  medical  certificates 
—one  from  the  ordinary  medical  attendant,  and  one,  the  confirmatory 
certificate,  from  an  independent  medical  practitioner  of  a  specified 
status,  who  must  not  be  related  to  the  applicant,  nor  be  financially 
interested  in  his  death. 
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(3)  The  application,  with  the  certificates,  must  then  be  sent  to  an 
official  medical  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  euthanasia  referee.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  latter 
to  examine  the  papers  and  see  that  they  are  all  in  order  ;  to  interview 
the  applicant  and  the  near  relatives,  and,  if  thought  desirable,  the 
medical  practitioners  who  gave  the  certificates.  The  referee,  being 
satisfied,  will  then  give  his  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  case  appears 
to  be  a  proper  one  to  be  granted  a  permit  under  the  Act. 

(4)  The  application  and  certificates  will  then  come  before  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction  sitting  in  camera.  The  referee  will  be  present 
to  answer  any  questions,  and  representatives  of  the  applicant  and  of 
the  near  relatives  will  also  have  the  right  of  being  present,  if  they  so 
desire.  The  court,  having  considered  the  application  and  heard 
objections,  if  any,  will,  if  satisfied,  issue  the  necessary  permits — one  to 
the  applicant  to  receive  euthanasia,  and  one  to  a  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  (who  would  usually  be  named  in  the  application),  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  euthanasia.  Only  practitioners  who  have  been  licensed  for 
the  purpose  will  be  eligible  to  act  as  euthanisors.  The  euthanasia 
referee  may  be  the  official  euthanisor.  Provided  he  held  the  neces¬ 
sary  licence,  the  applicant’s  own  medical  attendant  might  often  be 
preferred. 

(5)  A  euthanasia  permit  will  remain  valid  for  a  certain  specified 
time  (say  three  months),  after  which  it  will  lapse,  but  can  be  renewed. 
This  would  mean  that  the  applicant  would  be  under  no  obligation  to 
act  upon  the  permit  immediately.  Often  he  would  prefer  to  wait, 
holding  the  permit  in  reserve  in  case  the  pain  should  become  intoler¬ 
able.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  permit  would  never  be  used,  the 
applicant’s  courage  failing  him,  or  death  supervening  sooner  or  more 
easily  than  he  expected. 

Assuming  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  applicant, 
having  discussed  the  matter  with  those  near  and  dear 
to  him,  and  with  his  spiritual  adviser,  decides  to  act 
upon  his  permit,  he  will  send  word  to  the  practitioner 
concerned  and  arrange  date  and  other  details.  The 
procedure  for  administering  euthanasia  would  be  governed 
by  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Health. 

V 

The  question  of  the  best  method  is  a  matter  for  careful 
consideration  by  an  expert  committee.  Various  painless 
methods  would  be  available.  I  am  inclined  myself  to 
think  that  the  responsibility  for  the  actual  coup  de  grace 
should  rest  with  the  patient.  For  example,  supposing  a 
patient  is  able  to  swallow,  the  lethal  dose  would  be  handed 
to  him,  or  placed  within  his  reach,  after  it  had  been  made 
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quite  clear  to  him  what  its  nature  and  object  was,  and 
it  would  be  for  him  to  take  it  and  drink  it  by  his  own  act. 
But,  in  many  ways,  a  hypodermic  or  intravenous  injection 
would  be  preferable,  as  being  much  more  swift  and 
certain.  It  would,  I  think,  be  quite  feasible  to  devise  a 
spring  syringe,  the  needle  of  which  the  doctor  who  was 
administering  the  euthanasia  could  insert,  and  then  the 
patient,  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  could  liberate  the  spring. 
Several  people,  however,  have  told  me  that  they  feel 
strongly  that  it  would  be  more  merciful  not  to  ask  the 
dying  man  to  do  anything,  beyond  making  quite  sure  that 
it  was  his  real  desire  to  receive  euthanasia.  Some  even 
wish  that — the  permit  having  been  obtained — euthanasia 
could  be  administered  without  the  patient’s  knowledge. 
This,  I  feel  sure,  would  be  a  mistake.  A  definite  question 
must  be  put  to  the  patient,  at  the  time^  whether  he  still 
wishes  to  anticipate  death  ;  and  only  if  his  answer  is  clearly 
and  unequivocally  in  the  affirmative  must  euthanasia  be 
proceeded  with.  A  patient  who  is  too  ill  to  understand 
the  significance  of  the  step  he  is  taking  has  got  beyond  the 
stage  when  euthanasia  ought  to  be  administered.  In  any 
case  his  sufferings  are  probably  nearly  over. 

The  Bill  also  provides  for  the  presence  of  an  official 
witness.  Only  persons  of  a  certain  status — for  example, 
doctors,  clergymen,  solicitors,  magistrates — would  be 
elegible  for  this  duty.  After  euthanasia  had  been  admin¬ 
istered  and  death  had  ensued,  a  special  form  of  death 
certificate  would  be  signed  by  the  euthanisor  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  official  witness,  which  would  state  the  fatal 
disease  from  which  the  deceased  had  suffered,  specifying 
“  euthanasia  ”  as  the  mode  of  death.  This  certificate 
would  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  medical  death  certi¬ 
ficate  for  the  purpose  of  death  registration.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  at  this  stage  to  trouble  about  these  details, 
except  that  it  may  help  to  satisfy  doubts  as  to’ whether 
legalised  euthanasia  could  be  made  practicable. 

VI 

Let  us  now  consider  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  legalisation  of  voluntary  euthanasia.  These 
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may  be  considered  under  three  heads  :  (i)  Ethical  and 
Religious  ;  (2)  Legal ;  (3)  Practical. 

(i)  With  many  people,  no  doubt,  the  supposed  religious 
difficulty  is  the  principal  stumbling-block.  The  traditional 
attitude  of  Christianity  has  always  strongly  condemned 
suicide.  It  was  anathema  with  the  Early  Fathers — certainly 
since  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  who  taught  (in  his  great 
work,Z)g  Civitate  Dei)  that  the  Biblical  injunction,"  Thou 
shalt  not  kill  ”,  was  to  be  construed  to  include  oneself  as 
well  as  another  man  ;  and,  therefore,  that  suicide  was  a 
form  of  murder.  Indeed,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  taught,  it 
was  the  worst  kind  of  murder,  "  the  most  grievous  thing 
of  all  ”,  for  it  could  not  be  repented  of,  and,  therefore, 
"  absolution  ”  was  not  possible.  This  doctrine  was 
definitely  accepted  by  the  Church,  and  suicides  were 
regarded  as  deliberately  cutting  themselves  off  from  any 
hope  of  redemption.  Hence  the  reason  and  justification 
for  treating  them  as  being  "  outside  the  pale  ”  and  refusing 
them  Christian  burial.  We  may  mention  that  the  barbarous 
practice  of  burying  suicides  at  cross-roads  with  a  stake 
driven  through  the  body  was  only  abandoned  fifty  years 
ago,  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  those  guilty  of  felo 
de  se  only  about  sixty  years  ago.  To-day,  this  attitude 
towards  those  committing  suicide — many  of  them,  doubt¬ 
less,  being  of  unsound  mind — seems  harsh  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  coroners’  juries,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the 
stigma  attaching  to  suicide  and  of  avoiding  any  legal  con¬ 
sequences,  such  as  loss  of  insurance,  almost  invariably  now 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  ‘‘  suicide  whilst  temporarily  in¬ 
sane  ”,  quite  regardless  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  real  state 
of  the  mind. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  consider  whether  the  Church’s 
doctrine  that  suicide  is  "  self-murder  ”  is  really  justi¬ 
fied  ?  Was  St.  Augustine  right  in  teaching  that  the 
Biblical  injunction,  “  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ”,  was  intended 
to  include  suicide  ?  Suicide  is  nowhere  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  is  it 
in  the  New  Testament  either.  And,  after  all,  there  is  this 
fundamental  difference  between  murder  and  suicide :  that 
in  murder  we  are  committing  a  most  grievous  wrong  against 
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another,  in  that  we  are  robbing  him  of  his  life  ;  whereas 
in  suicide  we  are  only  taking  that  which,  humanly  speaking, 
is  our  own,  and  we  are  not  necessarily  doing  any  wrong 
to  others  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  we  may  be  benefiting 
them.  In  this  connection  it  is  relevant  to  point  out  that 
when  St.  Paul  says  “  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ”  (Romans  xiii.  9), 
he  couples  with  it  other  prohibitions  (against  adultery, 
stealing,  bearing  false  witness),  all  calculated  to  injure 
others ;  and  he  sums  up  with  the  famous  pronouncement — 
the  basis,  surely,  of  all  true  morality — “  And  if  there  is  any 
other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this 
saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 
If  further  argument  against  St.  Augustine’s  doctrine  be 
necessary,  one  may  observe  that  in  the  revised  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  words  ”  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ” 
(Ex.  XX.  13)  are  translated,  ”  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  ”. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  begging  the 
question  to  assert  that  suicide  is  murder. 

It  may  be  argued,  as  the  ancient  philosopher  Pythagoras 
did,  that  suicide  is  the  desertion  of  one’s  post  without 
the  permission  of  the  Commander,  God.  But  in  eutha¬ 
nasia  for  the  dying,  after  all  the  required  conditions  have 
been  complied  with,  such  an  argument  should  have  no 
more  force  than  in  the  case  of  a  grievously  wounded 
soldier  “  falling  out  ”.  His  continued  presence  in  the 
battle-line  is  likely  to  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 
Let  us  repeat  that  euthanasia  is  advocated  for  the  sake,  not 
only  of  the  dying,  but  of  the  friends  and  loved  ones  whose 
health  and  welfare  may  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  the 
strain  of  watching  a  loved  one  dying  by  inches  ”  from  a 
lingering,  painful  disease.  The  morality  of  euthanasia 
should  surely  be  judged  by  the  motive  underlying  it.  It 
may  be  an  act  of  the  highest  altruism.  Captain  Oates, 
of  the  Scott  Antarctic  Expedition,  who  deliberately  walked 
out  of  the  tent  to  be  frozen  to  death  because  he  realised 
that  his  presence,  being  a  sick  man,  was  endangering  the 
safety  of  his  comrades,  has  been  universally  acclaimed  as 
a  ”  very  gallant  gentleman  ”.  It  was  suicide  ;  but  will 
anyone  dare  to  say  that  what  he  did  was  morally  wrong  ? 

But  after  all,  perhaps  I,  a  mere  layman,  have  no  right 
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to  argue  about  a  question  which  some  will  claim  involves 
abstruse  theological  doctrines  only  to  be  settled  by 
theologians.  So  I  will  shelter  myself  behind  a  well- 
known  writer  on  religious  subjects,'  a  shining  light  in  the 
Church  of  England,  Canon  Peter  Green,  of  Manchester. 
Canon  Green  is  the  author  of  many  religious  works. 
This  year  he  brought  out  a  book  on  ethics.  The  Problem 
of  Right  Conduct^  in  which  he  discusses  the  ethical  aspect 
of  the  various  problems  of  modern  life.  This  is  what  he 
writes  about  the  moral  right  of  a  man,  who  is  suffering  from 
an  incurable  and  painful  disease,  to  terminate  his  life  : — 

A  man  suffers,  let  us  suppose,  from  cancer  of  the  larynx.  Oper¬ 
ation  is  impossible  and  there  is  at  present  no  known  cure.  What 
medical  science  may  achieve  in  the  future  we  cannot  say.  As 
things  are,  the  man’s  fate,  the  moment  his  ailment  is  diagnosed  as 
malignant,  is  certain.  It  means  for  him  months  of  agony,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  hideous  race  between  strangulation  and  starvation.  It 
means,  for  those  who  love  him,  the  misery  of  watching  him  die  in 
slow  agony  without  being  able  to  do  anything  to  ease  his  pain. 
Under  such  circumstances,  might  not  both  Church  and  State  allow 
a  man,  under  due  safeguards  and  conditions,  to  end  his  life  pain¬ 
lessly  ?  Many  men  every  year  do  commit  suicide  to  escape  lingering 
agony.  But  they  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  angry  revolt  against  God  ;  they 
die  without  the  consolation  of  religion ;  they  may  lose  the  whole 
of  any  insurance  they  have  made  for  wife  and  children  ;  they  shock 
their  loved  ones  and  outrage  public  opinion.  In  such  a  case,  I 
should  myself  like  my  doctor,  in  conjunction  with  a  specialist,  to 
be  allowed  to  state  that  the  disease  was  fatal  and  likely  to  be  slow 
and  painful ;  and  then  I  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  sworn 
declaration  that  I  desired  to  end  my  life  at  once  in  some  painless 
manner.  This  would  enable  a  man  to  settle  his  affairs ;  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  friends,  and  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 
What  are  the  arguments  against  the  granting  of  such  liberty  by 
Church  and  State  to  those  who  desire  it  ? 

One  might,  of  course,  argue  that  as  God  alone  confers  life,  God 
alone  may  decree  its  end.  That  argument,  however,  is  impossible 
while  we  permit  war  and  capital  punishment. 

It  is  often  argued  that  for  a  man  to  end  a  painful  illness  by  his 
own  act  is  to  avoid  a  divinely  appointed  discipline  of  trial  and 
suffering.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  precisely  that  argument  was 
used  by  many  religious  people  to  prove  the  unlawful  nature  of 
anaesthetics.  .  .  . 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  discover  any  really  conclusive 
argument  against  suicide  under  due  restrictions. 

is  true  that  w^are  not  quite  helpless  in  these  cases. 
7'hanks  to  morphia  and  other  analgesics,  a  good  deal  can 
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be  done  to  relieve  the  pain  of  the  dying.  The  position, 
however,  is  really  most  unsatisfactory.  So  long  as  a  patient 
is  unconscious  he  does  not,  of  course,  suffer  pain,  but 
with  consciousness  the  pain  returns.  “  Tolerance  ”  to 
narcotics,  and  especially  to  morphia,  is  soon  established, 
with  the  result  that  the  dose  has  to  be  continually  increased 
if  it  is  to  be  effective,  until  ultimately  huge  doses  have  to 
be  administered  to  give  relief  at  all.  A  merciful  doctor 
is  in  a  grave  dilemma.  He  may  be  said  to  be  hovering  on 
the  brink  of  manslaughter.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
a  doctor  can,  if  he  likes,  give  an  overdose,  and  no  one  will 
blame  him  or  say  anything.  Doubtless  some  doctors,  moved 
by  pity  and  risking  the  consequences,  have  done  this  occa¬ 
sionally.  But  you  cannot  blame  a  doctor  who  declines 
to  take  this  grave  responsibility,  nor  one  who  declines  to 
give  such  a  big  dose  that  it  might,  even  unintentionally, 
produce  a  fatal  result.  Consequently,  in  practice,  the 
sufferings  of  the  dying  are  only  mitigated  ;  they  are 
certainly  not  abolished.  But  the  free  use  of  narcotics  over 
a  prolonged  period  often  results,  as  all  doctors  agree,  in 
shortening  life.  Can  their  use  be  justified,  therefore,  by 
those  who  take  up  the  position  that  our  lives  are  in  God*s 
hands,  and  that  it  is  for  Him  alone  to  determine  the  time 
Or  by  those  who  teach  that  pain  and  suffering  are  a  divine 
discipline,  ordained  by  God,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  bear 
with  patience  and  resignation  without  trying  to  escape 
from  them  ?  Some  religious  people  used  to  object,  I 
believe,  to  the  use  of  morphia  for  the  dying  on  this  very 
ground. 


VII 

(2)  The  question  of  possible  abuse,  if  voluntary 
euthanasia  were  legalised,  must,  of  course,  be  very 
carefully  considered  and  guarded  against.  I  think  the 
conditions  which  have  been  laid  down,  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  have  been  provided,  in  my  Bill  should  be 
adequate.  They  have  been  largely  based  upon  those 
required  in  the  case  of  cremation,  which,  it  may  be 
recalled,  had  to  face  at  the  outset,  when  it  was  first  being 
advocated,  very  serious  objections  on  the  legal  ground  that 
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it  would  tend  to  obliterate  evidence  of  foul  play.  My 
precautions  and  safeguards  are  even  more  exacting  than 
those  required  for  cremation,  in  that  the  application  has 
to  go  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  much  danger  of  euthanasia  being 
resorted  to  by  dying  persons  where  there  is  no  real 
occasion  for  it.  Often,  when  a  dying  man  raised  the 
question  of  applying  for  euthanasia,  a  few  reassuring 
words  from  his  doctor  that  there  was  no  need  for  it,  as 
the  pain  was  not  likely  to  be  severe,  or  of  exhortation  to 
the  patient  from  his  spiritual  adviser,  would  be  all  that 
would  be  required  to  dissuade  him  from  pursuing  the 
idea  further. 

A  different  kind  of  abuse  would  be  where  the  friends, 
for  selfish  reasons,  would  be  glad  to  have  a  prospective 
long  and  trying  illness  cut  short.  The  safeguards  in  such 
a  case  would  be  the  fact  that  the  application  must  be  signed 
by  the  dying  man  and  attested  in  the  presence  of  a  magis¬ 
trate  or  commissioner  of  oaths  ;  that  there  must  be  two 
independent  medical  certificates  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
medical  referee  must  personally  investigate  each  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and  this  would  include  an  interview  (alone)  with 
the  patient.  One  of  the  points  which  the  referee  would 
have  to  satisfy  himself  upon  would  be  that  it  really  was 
the  patient’s  express  desire  to  receive  euthanasia,  and  that 
he  was  not  applying  for  it  at  the  instigation  of  others. 

Probably,  after  the  practice  of  euthanasia  had  become 
established,  many  people  would  make  it  known  to  their 
friends — preferably  in  writing,  and  whilst  still  in  health — 
that  in  the  event  of  their  being  stricken  down  with  an 
incurable  and  painful  disease,  such  as  was  provided  for 
under  the  Euthanasia  Act,  it  would  be  their  wish  to  receive 
euthanasia.  This  would  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
friends  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  acquiesce  if  the  con¬ 
tingency  arose,  and  the  patient  then  expressed  a  desire 
for  euthanasia. 

Certain  points  would  have  to  be  settled  as  regards  life 
insurance  policies.  A  clause  in  the  Act  would  provide 
that  insurance  companies  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  a 
certain  small  discount  where  death  was  anticipated  by 
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euthanasia.  But  probably  most  companies,  in  policies 
taken  out  after  the  Act,  would  agree  to  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  ;  after  all,  the  expectation  of  life  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  could  obtain  euthanasia  permits  would  be 
almost  negligible.  Even  at  present,  suicide,  if  not 
committed  within  a  specified  time  after  taking  out  a 
policy,  does  not  usually  affect  life  assurance. 

A  clause  in  the  Act  would,  of  course,  give  legal  protec¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  the  medical  man  administering  euthanasia, 
but  to  any  persons  in  any  way  assisting. 

VIII 

(3)  Undoubtedly  there  are  certain  definite  practical 
objections,  or  rather  difficulties,  which  will  have  to  be  over¬ 
come.  The  procedure  to  be  gone  through  before  a 
euthanasia  permit  can  be  obtained  may  seem  to  some 
to  be  too  elaborate.  In  reality,  it  is  not  very  different 
from  that  required  at  present  in  the  case  of  cremation — 
on  which,  indeed,  it  is  largely  based.  The  writer  happens 
to  have  been  medical  referee  to  a  cremation  authority  for 
over  twenty-five  years,  so  is  quite  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  Clearly  there  must  be  adequate  safeguards,  and 
the  very  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  formality  has  to  be 
gone  through  will  tend  to  prevent  euthanasia  being  applied 
for  too  lightly.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to 
put  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  way,  or  we  shall  defeat 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  Act,  which  is  to  provide  a  way 
of  escape  from  intolerable  pain  and  suffering  in  the  process 
of  dying. 

As  regards  the  actual  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
administering  euthanasia,  and  the  method  to  be  adopted 
to  procure  it,  these  would  be  governed  by  the  regulations 
to  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  which  could  be 
revised  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  showed  to  be 
desirable,  without  the  need  for  any  amendment  of  the  Act 
itself.  It  is  essential  that  the  method  to  be  adopted  should 
be  quick,  painless  and  certain.  It  is  not  beyond  the  power 
of  science  to  devise  a  method  which  will  fulfil  these 
requirements.  Probably,  alternative  methods  would  be 
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approved,  so  as  to  afford  a  choice  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  classes  of  cases.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
likelihood  of  bungling,  it  would  be  very  necessary  that 
only  medical  practitioners  who  had  been  specially  licensed 
to  euthanise  (after  acquiring  special  knowledge  and  skill) 
should  be  allowed  to  administer  euthanasia.  Quite  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  work  would  largely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
official  euthanisors,  who  would  have  to  be  appointed 
specially  for  each  area.  It  is  doubtful  if,  at  first,  there 
would  be  enough  cases  to  make  it  worth  while  for  an 
ordinary  general  practitioner  to  take  out  a  licence,  but  a 
patient’s  own  medical  attendant  could  always  be  present 
and  could  act  as  the  official  witness. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  of  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  urged  against  euthanasia  that  it  would 
be  difficult  in  any  given  case  for  the  doctors  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  that  it  really 
WT-S  incurable.  Instances,  of  course,  can  be  cited  where 
apparently  hopeless  cases  have  recovered,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  concerned.  To  meet  this  objection  we  have 
provided  the  two  independent  doctors,  to  be  followed  by 
the  medical  referee,  who  would  be  instructed  by  the 
regulations  only  to  grant  a  certificate  if  he  were  satisfied 
that  the  cause  of  the  illness  had  been  definitely  ascertained. 
Moreover,  only  certain  diseases,  or  groups  of  diseases, 
which  would  be  specified  in  the  regulations,  would  come 
under  the  Act.  These  would  be  diseases  of  a  very  definite 
character,  which  are  almost  invariably  fatal.  The  list  could 
be  modified  by  the  Minister  of  Health  as  found  desirable. 
Admitting  that  a  remote  risk  of  mistake  would  still  remain, 
the  same  objection  applies  theoretically  against  cremation, 
where  evidence  of  foul  play  may  be  irrevocably  lost.  If 
the  remote  possibility  of  being  mistaken  is  to  deter  us 
from  any  irretrievable  step,  how  could  we  ever  undertake 
major  operations  which  may  themselves  lead  to  death 
Certainly,  an  operation  such  as  craniotomy,  where  the 
infant’s  life  is  sacrificed  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  mother, 
would  be  unjustifiable.  And,  above  all,  what  about  capital 
punishment  ?  Innocent  men  have  been  executed  before 
now  ! 
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There  is  another  objection  of  a  different  order  :  viz., 
that  the  advance  of  medical  science,  and  more  especially 
the  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  cancer,  makes 
any  alteration  of  the  law  unnecessary.  He  must,  indeed, 
be  an  optimist  who  would  attach  much  importance  to 
this  argument.  If,  however,  that  happy  time  should 
arrive  when  painful  deaths  no  longer  occur,  no  harm 
would  have  been  done,  and  the  Act  could  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse  or  be  repealed. 

IX 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  such  a  measure  as 
we  have  outlined  above  being  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  ? 
They  are  much  less  remote,  I  am  convinced,  than  many 
people  imagine — much  less  remote  than  I  myself  thought 
possible  only  a  short  time  ago,  before  I  discovered,  after 
the  publication  of  my  Address  to  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  how  strong  already  is  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  euthanasia.  I  believe  that  when  the  public  realises 
that  the  legalisation  of  voluntary  euthanasia  is  a  perfectly 
feasible  proposition,  opinion  in  favour  of  it  will  rapidly 
grow.  The  times  are  certainly  propitious.  Humanitarian 
sentiment  is  stronger,  probably,  than  ever  before  ;  whilst 
the  authority  of  tradition,  when  opposed  to  reason  and 
progress,  has  been  greatly  weakened.  That  gigantic 
cataclysm,  the  Great  War,  undoubtedly  had  a  loosening  and 
disintegrating  effect  upon  old-established  ideas,  such  as  we 
have  never  seen  before.  The  change  in  public  opinion  since 
the  war,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  birth  control,  is 
an  illustration  of  this.  In  some  respects,  birth  control  raised 
similar  issues,  as  regards  orthodox  “  morality  ”,  as  does 
voluntary  euthanasia.  Certainly,  nothing  that  the 
opponents  of  euthanasia  may  say  against  it  can  exceed  in 
harshness  the  hard  things  which  the  opponents  of  birth 
control  said.  It  is  too  much  to  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
proposal  to  legalise  voluntary  euthanasia  will  obtain  a 
majority  at  the  first  attempt,  but  I  really  see  no  reason 
why  the  subject  should  not  be  introduced  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  Parliament. 


KREUGER  &  TOLL:  A  CHAPTER  IN 
CONSTRUCTIVE  FINANCE 

By  T.  G.  Barman 


A  CENTURY  ago  a  Government  was  judged  by  its 
political  achievements.  To-day  finance  is  the 
only  generally  acceptable  criterion.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  structure  of  society  was  determined  by 
the  priest.  In  the  post-War  state  the  banker  has  all  but 
nominal  power,  although  even  that  is  rapidly  passing  to 
him. 

When  the  Reformation  overthrew  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  Royal  Absolutism,  with  or  without  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  a  ruling  class,  reigned  in  its  stead.  When  the 
power  of  the  King  declined,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
an  aristocracy  or  some  similar  ruling  clique.  The  growth 
of  democracy  during  the  nineteenth  century  led  first  to 
a  period  of  political  anarchy,  but  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  power  passed  to  a  commercial  class,  and  is 
now  drifiting  to  a  financial  class.  The  completely  simon- 
pure  democratic  state,  except  as  a  momentary  state  of 
uneasy  equilibrium,  is  a  virtual  impossibility,  because 
the  very  mechanism  of  a  state  postulates  the  existence  of  a 
strong  centralised  Government  with  the  power  of  rapid 
action  and  quick  decision.  The  first  result  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  democratic  revolution  was  to  displace  those 
previously  in  authority  without  transferring  the  power  to 
anyone  else.  Power  was  diffused,  and  a  period  of  political 
chaos  ensued,  a  chaos  from  which  many  countries  continue 
to  suffer  to  this  day,  and  which  will  only  be  brought  to  an 
end  when  the  new  ruling  class  now  in  process  of  emer¬ 
gence  assumes  control. 

Finance  is  gradually  assuming  the  sceptre  of  power. 
All  through  the  nineteenth  century  its  power  has  grown, 
but  the  War  added  enormously  to  it.  To-day,  as  H.  G. 
Wells  has  reminded  us,  it  probably  possesses  much  greater 
power  than  it  is  itself  aware  of :  but  the  day  when  this  is 
fully  realised,  the  civilised  world  will  again  be  ruled  by  a 
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stable  and  well-organised  authority,  with  the  power  to 
plan  rationally  and  to  override  sectional  and  even 
national  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Then  full  international  co-operation  will  be  possible,  for 
the  interests  of  finance,  like  those  of  the  Papacy,  override 
national  boundaries  and  are  world-wide  in  scope. 

11 

Strong  political  power  and  an  independent  financial 
power  are,  in  effect,  incompatible.  A  centralised  authority, 
based  upon  a  powerful  monarchy  or  a  strong  aristocracy, 
might  conceivably  have  curbed  the  financial  power  ;  but 
the  democratic  diffusion  of  political  power,  coupled  with 
punitive  taxation  of  the  previous  ruling  class,  left  only 
one  potentially  effective  authority  in  the  state  which, 
sooner  or  later,  had  to  take  complete  command.  The 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  Stuart  times  shows  that  the  then  ruling  class  was  fully 
aware  of  the  inherent  strength  of  finance.  In  The  Growth 
of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Modern  TimeSy 
Mr.  W.  Cunningham  tells  us  that  “  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  another  economic  change  which 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  monarchy  in  the  realm. 

.  .  .  Those  who  urged  that  a  bank  was  inconsistent 
with  monarchical  government  were  not  far  wrong ;  they 
observed  that  such  institutions  had  only  flourished  in 
republics  such  as  Genoa,  Venice  and  Amsterdam  ;  a  bank 
created  an  imperium  in  imperio  that  could  not  be  tolerated 
under  an  absolute  monarchy.  ...  It  was  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Bank  overbalanced  the  Crown  as  a  power 
in  the  State.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  the  Bank  gave  an 
important  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  santp, 
general  principles  of  rule  under  any  monarch  ;  national 
bankruptcy,  rather  than  the  dangers  of  disputed  succession 
to  the  Crown,  became  an  object  of  dread.  The  Bank 
proved  itself  to  be  compatible  with  monarchy  only  because 
the  monarchy  was  now  greatly  limited  by  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.”  The  invention  of  coinage  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  had  much  the  same  effect :  it,  too, 
led  to  an  immediate  weakening  of  the  authority  of  king- 
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ship.  “  The  peculiar  conception  of  the  king’s  omni¬ 
potence”,  writes  Professor  G.  Elliot  Smith  in  Human 
History  ^  “  enables  us  to  understand  why  the  introduction 
of  metal  currency  among  a  group  of  enterprising  seamen- 
merchants  of  Ionia  was  able  to  destroy  the  fiction  of  the 
king’s  prestige  and  authority.  ...  It  is  probably  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  invention  of  coinage  pur¬ 
chased  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  ...  It  gave  to 
the  merchant  an  independence  of  the  State,  and  a  personal 
power  which  encouraged  him  to  think  and  act  for  himself, 
and  no  longer  to  behave  as  a  mere  cog  in  the  national 
machinery.  This  was  an  instrument  of  revolution  in  that 
it  involved  the  destruction  of  the  kingship  and  the  State 
system.” 

We  have  seen,  particularly  since  the  War,  how  central 
banks  all  over  the  world  have  been  able  to  initiate  and 
carry  through  certain  measures  of  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  people  as  a  whole,  without  any  sort  of  parliamentary 
control.  We  have  seen  how  the  Australian  Labour  Party, 
whose  members  are  doctrinaire  adherents  of  impossibly 
high  wage  scales,  high  pensions  and  “  scientific  inflation”, 
controlling  a  substantial  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Canberra,  has  been  forced  to  retrench,  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  relatively  sound  financial  methods  as  the 
only  alternative  to  national  chaos.  The  banks  have 
assumed  the  leadership,  without  any  kind  of  democratic 
control  whatever.  Just  like  the  Tudor  monarchs,  they 
conceive  themselves  to  be  custodians  of  the  National 
well-being  and  therefore  rightly  justified  to  act  directly 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
who  consider  only  the  immediate  advantages  of  their 
class  and  not  those  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 
The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  financial  power, 
everywhere,  as  in  Australia,  may  refuse  to  assist  any 
Government  which  it  deems  to  be  pursuing  the  paths  of 
unsound  finance,  and  therefore  of  national  disaster.  It 
would  probably  no  longer  be  possible  for  an  imperious 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  like  Pitt,  to  force  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  grant  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  greater  credit  than  they  really  wished. 
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and  greater  than  they  thought  advisable  by  the  canons  of 
sound  national  finance. 

Ill 

The  economic  situation  during  and  after  the  Great 
War  bears  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  which 
prevailed  during  and  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  though 
the  financial  power  which  has  now  practically  achieved 
manhood  was  then  but  in  its  infancy,  and  the  financial 
problems  which  arose  then  were  but  microscopic  minia¬ 
tures  of  those  with  which  we  are  now  confronted.  But  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  strong  enough  to  provide  many 
useful  lessons.  Thus  in  1813  we  find,  in  simple  terms,  a 
parallel  to  the  transfer  problem  which  has  created  so  many 
exchange  difficulties  during  and  after  the  War.  “  As 
Great  Britain  was  the  financier  of  the  Powers  who  were 
fighting  on  the  Continent,  and  was  also  maintaining  armies 
of  her  own  abroad,  enormous  demands  were  made  on  the 
British  Treasury  in  1813**,  Count  Corti  tells  us.  The  House 
of  Rothschild  was  one  of  the  most  important  agents  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  handling  of  these  complicated 
transactions.  The  House  was  also  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  restoring  Europe  to  an  even  keel 
again,  financially  and  politically,  after  the  Napoleonic 
cyclone.  More  than  any  one  else,  they  were  responsible 
for  keeping  Austria  intact,  the  most  important  bulwark  of 
European  order  at  that  time,  and  for  keeping  Metternich 
in  power.  They  financed  the  return  of  Louis  XVI 1 1  to 
France.  They  procured  money  for  Prussia  when  that 
country  was  in  dire  straits.  They  were  important  backers 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their 
activities  were  an  important  stabilising  influence  in  the 
Europe  of  their  time.  And,  after  the  eruptions  and  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  stability  was  just  what 
was  needed  if  the  fabric  of  European  civilisation  was  to 
be  saved  from  collapse. 

The  rise  of  the  House  of  Rothschild,  in  fact,  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  grands  seigneurs  of 
politics.  At  the  Versailles  Conference,  after  the  World 
War,  we  are  faced  with  the  spectacle,  at  once  ludicrous  and 
tragic,  of  the  politician,  shorn  of  his  power  by  the  growth 
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of  democracy,  able  to  remain  in  office  only  by  appealing 
to  the  basest  human  instincts  of  the  moment,  trying  to 
play  the  dead  game  of  politics  in  a  world  whose  interests 
were  now  mainly  financial  and  economic.  Just  as  the 
Rothschilds  had  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  by  rapid  financial  repair  work  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  prevent  Central  Europe  from  falling  into  ruin 
and  disintegration,  so  the  financial  power  of  to-day  has 
had  to  follow  in  the  ruinous  wake  of  the  Versailles  Con¬ 
ference,  and  carry  out  hurried  first-aid  work  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  Western  European  civilisation. 

Typical  of  the  financial  magnate  of  the  post- War  period, 
of  those  who  are  salvaging  Europe  from  the  political 
wreckage  of  Versailles,  is  Mr.  Ivar  Kreuger,  head  of  the 
Kreuger  &  Toll  and  Swedish  Match  Companies.  He 
has  been  an  important  steadying  influence  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  since  the  end  of  the  World  War,  but  particularly 
since  the  stabilisation  of  the  mark.  His  activities  can  best 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  House  of  Rothschild  after 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  though  much  wider  in  scope  and 
bolder  in  conception. 

The  history  of  the  post-War  period  has  been  character¬ 
ised  by  an  almost  general  breakdown  of  the  financial 
machinery  which  had  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of 
perfection  before  the  War.  The  reason  is,  of  course, 
that  the  greater  part  of  post-War  policy,  beginning  with 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  has  been  pursued  without  regard 
for  the  most  elementary  principles  of  economics.  All 
Governments  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  financial 
experts  and  economists,  who  have  been  prophesying  a 
breakdown  for  years  past  unless  more  attention  were 
devoted  to  the  rules  of  sound  finance,  but  without  avail. 
The  United  States  of  America  and  France,  the  only 
countries  at  present  capable  of  lending  money  on  a  large 
scale,  have  refused  to  lend,  or  only  to  a  relatively  in¬ 
significant  extent.  The  United  States  of  America  and 
France,  again,  with  relatively  unimpaired  purchasing 
power,  in  a  world  of  poor  people  anxious  to  sell  and  with 
debts  to  pay,  have  refused  to  buy  and  have  refused  to 
accept  payment  of  their  debt  except  in  gold.  Great 
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Britain,  the  only  country  with  the  necessary  financial 
experience  and  traditions,  has  hardly  been  able  to  do  any 
lending  of  any  consequence  for  some  time  past,  after 
having  definitely  strained  her  balance  of  payments  in  an 
effort  to  provide  funds  for  needy  borrowers.  Moreover, 
as  one  of  the  few  relatively  free  markets  of  the  world,  she 
has  gone  on  accepting  a  flood  of  imports  from  other 
countries  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  her  financial 
stability.  Germany  has  been  forced  to  accept  a  ruinous 
burden  of  reparation  payments  which  nobody  wants  in 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  transferred,  f.c.,  in 
goods.  All  this  has  been  going  in  a  world  thirsting  for 
capital  and  purchasing  power,  crying  out  for  capital  to 
repair  the  wastage  of  the  War  years,  and  to  pay  off  previous 
indebtedness.  It  is  this  anomalous  situation  which  Mr. 
Kreuger  has  sought  to  remedy.  On  a  smaller  scale,  he  has 
sought  to  do  what  England  did  before  the  War.  He  has 
realised,  and  has  had  the  courage  to  express  his  realisation 
publicly,  that  many  of  the  post-War  problems  of  finance 
could  be  solved  merely  by  reverting  to  the  more  genial 
atmosphere  of  pre-War  days. 

It  is  as  a  financial  irrigator  that  Ivar  Kreuger  has  become 
of  such  vital  importance  to  Europe.  America,  the  world’s 
wealthiest  nation,  which  should  have  replaced  Great 
Britain  as  the  world’s  banker,  has  by  no  means  played  her 
part  in  world  finance. 

The  canals  of  world  financial  intercourse  were  drying 
up,  and  as  a  result  many  countries,  particularly  in  Central 
Europe,  got  into  serious  difficulties.  Interest  rates  of  up 
to  twenty  per  cent,  were,  and  still  are,  frequently  en¬ 
countered,  especially  in  the  Balkans  where  agricultural 
credit  was  ruinously  expensive,  and  the  reconstruction 
work  so  necessary  after  the  Great  War  was  gravely  re¬ 
tarded.  And  in  the  meantime  money  piled  up  in  America 
without  any  immediate  prospect  of  profitable  employment. 
It  was  here  that  Mr.  Kreuger  realised  his  opportunity. 
Thanks  to  personal  associations  in  America,  he  succeeded 
in  raising  large  sums  of  money  in  New  York,  some  of 
which  was  invested  in  European  Government  loans  against 
match  monopolies  whose  profits  provided  for  the  service 
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of  the  loan.  Ivar  Kreuger  was  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing  which  Britain  had  done  during  the  War.  He  was 
tapping  the  American  money  market  in  favour  of  countries 
faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  funds,  and  giving  his 
personal  guarantee  for  the  loan.  It  was  a  daring  plan, 
magnificently  conceived,  and  at  the  same  time  essential  if 
Europe’s  convalescence  was  not  to  be  indefinitely  pro¬ 
longed.  In  certain  years  his  redistribution  of  capital  has 
been  so  prodigious  as  to  make  a  profound  impression  on 
the  international  balance  of  payments.  Thus  in  1929, 
Sweden,  and  not  Germany,  was  the  European  country 
which  borrowed  the  largest  amount  of  funds  in  New 
York.  This  capital  was  subsequently  re-lent  to  countries 
which  could  not  raise  funds  themselves  in  New  York. 

If  we  consider  the  loans  Kreuger  &  Toll  have  granted 
to  various  Governments,  we  shall  find  that  they  have 
always  been  required  for  some  productive  purpose.  The 
money  has  gone  to  lift  some  intolerable  burden  or  to 
finance  some  essential  service.  A  few  examples  may  be 
referred  to  :  Six  million  dollars  to  Poland  to  rehabilitate 
farmers  who  had  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of  Upper 
Silesian  floods  and  to  consolidate  short-term  indebtedness  ; 
twenty-two  million  dollars  to  Yugoslavia  to  provide 
capital  for  the  Government  Monopolies  Institute  whose 
profits  are  largely  devoted  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  country  ;  thirty-six  million  dollars  to  Hungary  to 
finance  land  reform,  one  of  the  most  liberal  measures  of 
its  kind  ;  thirty  million  dollars  to  Rumania  to  finance  the 
programme  for  monetary  stabilisation  and  economic 
development ;  six  million  dollars  to  Latvia  to  finance  farm 
relief,  road  and  railway  building,  etc.;  seven  million  kronor 
to  Estonia  to  finance  railway  building  ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  dollars  to  Germany  to  consolidate 
short-term  indebtedness  at  a  time  of  serious  financial 
stringency.  But  this  must  suffice.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  influence  of  Ivar  Kreuger  has  always  been 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  financial  reconstruction. 

Since  the  War  we  have  seen  countries,  whose  credit  was 
always  considered  fairly  good,  compelled  to  meet  a 
emporary  deficit  on  their  international  balance  of  payments 
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(caused,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  creditor  countries,  by 
tariff  barriers,  prevented  the  growth  of  a  natural  export 
trade  from  the  debtor  country)  by  the  shipment  of  gold, 
instead  of  being  able,  as  in  pre-War  days,  to  raise  a  loan  on 
reasonable  terms  in  the  international  money  market. 

Australia,  for  example,  has  been  shipping  gold  to  Lon* 
don,  from  an  already  heavily  depleted  gold  reserve,  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  arranging  fresh  finance.  (That 
this  has  been  brought  about  mainly  as  a  result  of  political 
excesses  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  argument.) 
Imports  of  gold  continue  to  pour  into  the  United  States 
from  all  debtor  nations  of  the  world  because  of  the  virtual 
cessation  of  all  foreign  lending.  The  most  astounding 
proof  of  complete  financial  disequilibrium  lies  in  the  fact 
that  money  rates  are  no  longer  of  the  same  effect  in  con¬ 
trolling  gold  movements.  From  Argentina  and  the  South 
American  republics  as  a  whole,  where  the  depression  has 
been  extremely  severe,  and  where  high  interest  rates  rule 
as  a  consequence,  gold  continues  to  reach  the  United 
States  for  the  service  of  external  obligations,  and,  as  such, 
is  entirely  outside  the  control  of  money  rates.  Until 
normal  conditions  are  restored  in  this  respect,  it  is  likely 
that  imports  of  gold  will  continue  unabated  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  and  until  the  gold  reserves  of  the  debtor 
countries  are  completely  exhausted. 

In  pre-War  days  it  was  estimated  that  leading  creditor 
countries  together  had  a  yearly  income  from  interest  and 
dividends  from  the  rest  of  the  world  amounting  to  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars.  In  order  to  make  possible  the 
payment  of  these  dividends  and  interest,  the  creditor 
countries  were  yearly  making  new  loans  or  investments  to 
a  total  amount  of  two  billion  dollars.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  balance  of  payments  in 
favour  of  the  creditor  countries  amounts  to  two  and  three- 
quarter  billion  dollars,  and  that  in  order  to  make  these 
payments  possible  it  is  necessary  for  the  creditor  countries 
to  lend  yearly  two  billion  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Thus  a  larger  percentage  of  the  interest  on  debts  is  actually 
being  paid  than  was  the  case  before  the  Wary  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that,  relatively  to  the  pre-War  period. 
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a  policy  of  active  deflation  has  been  pursued  during  the 
past  decade  by  the  principal  creditor  nations,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  now  faced  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
depressions  of  modern  times,  and  one  which  may  result, 
if  matters  are  not  rapidly  dealt  with,  in  a  widespread  social 
catastrophe. 

The  sooner  creditor  nations  realise — as  England  has 
realised — that  the  usufruct  of  a  surplus  on  the  international 
balance  of  payments  cannot  be  retained  by  one  nation, 
but  must  be  shared  with  its  poorer  relatives,  the  better 
for  world  economy  as  a  whole.  Prosperity,  like  adversity, 
cannot  be  localised  in  modem  capitalist  society. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  merely  a  case  of  getting  bankers 
and  bond-houses  to  make  large  issues  of  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  to  the  public.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
however  necessary  the  money  might  be,  a  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  issue  in  New  York,  London  or  Paris  would  meet 
with  a  very  mixed  reception  to-day ;  and  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  no  bankers  would  undertake  to  sponsor  an  issue  of 
this  kind  at  present,  except  at  a  rate  of  interest  entirely 
out  of  relation  to  the  present  price  of  money.  Bankers 
and  investment  trusts  must,  therefore,  show  the  public, 
just  as  Kreuger  &  Toll  has  done,  that  they  themselves 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  majority  of  foreign 
Governments  and  their  bonds,  and  they  should  buy 
foreign  Government  bonds  to  the  widest  extent  possible, 
or  create  subsidiary  companies  to  hold  such  bonds.  These 
bonds  might  be  purchased  partly  out  of  the  resources  of 
the  institutions  concerned,  partly  from  funds  derived 
from  an  issue  of  debentures  of  a  special  type,  carrying  the 
unconditional  guarantee  of  the  bank  or  investment  trust 
concerned,  with  the  foreign  issues  they  have  acquired 
as  a  floating  charge  if  necessary.  It  is  no  use  asking  the 
public  to  mind  a  baby  with  which  bankers  are  afraid  to 
cultivate  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance,  and  until 
bankers  have  shown  the  way  by  holding  substantial  lines 
of  foreign  Government  bonds  on  their  own  account,  and 
telling  the  public  they  are  doing  so,  a  very  long  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  restoration  of  complete 
confidence. 
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This  is  the  whole  basis  of  Kreuger  &  Toll’s  foreign 
Government  financing  operations.  Shareholders  in 
Kreuger  &  Toll  are  indirectly  interested  in  a  large  number 
of  European  Government  bonds,  through  a  Kreuger  & 
Toll  guarantee.  That  some  new  method  of  financing  is 
necessary  is  widely  admitted  in  banking  circles.  And  that 
the  Kreuger  &  Toll  method  is  arousing  much  interest  is 
obvious  from  the  close  attention  being  given  to  it  in  bank¬ 
ing  circles.  Thus .  the  Westminster  Bank  (in  its  May 
review)  states  : 

"  The  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  lending  has  been  rapidly 
developed  since  the  War,  and  in  this  respect  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  smaller  countries  of  the  world  have  blazed  a  trail 
in  effective  fashion.  The  Swedish  firm  of  Kreuger  &  Toll,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  not  merely  accmnulated  in  its  own  portfolio  foreign 
Government  and  other  bonds  valued  at  £2^  millions,  but  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  subsidiary  companies  has  shown  how  security 
for  foreign  loans  may  be  reconciled  with  the  prejudice  of  modern 
nations,  proud  of  their  sovereignty,  against  any  form  of  external 
control,  by  issuing  its  loans  in  return  for,  e.g.,  match  monopolies, 
and  securing  them  on  royalties  annually  payable  by  its  subsidiary 
manufacturing  companies  to  the  Governments  from  whom  the  con¬ 
cessions  are  obtained.  Other  directions  in  which  the  company  is 
seeking  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  an  increasing  extent  are  the 
international  development  of  the  telephone  industry  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  market  in  mortgage  bank  bonds.  The  company  has, 
indeed,  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  expert  institution^  lending 
as  distinct  from  direct  subscriptions  from  individuals  to  particular 
foreign  issues,  and  much  more  will  doubtless  be  heard  of  this  method 
in  the  future.” 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  emergence  of  the 
financial  power  into  a  ruling  class  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  growth  of  tyranny  in  Greece  in  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  B.C.,  consequent  upon  the  invention  of 
coinage.  Professor  P.  N.  Ure,  in  The  Origin  of  Tyranny y 
summarises  the  Greek  development  in  these  terms  :  “  The 
seventh  and  sixth  century  Greek  tyrants  were  the  first  men 
in  their  various  cities  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
conditions  created  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  coinage, 
and  to  a  large  extent  they  owed  their  position  as  tyrants 
to  a  financial  or  commercial  supremacy  which  they  had 
already  established  before  they  attained  the  supreme 
political  power  in  their  several  states.”  Thanks  to  their 
being  the  first  to  realise  the  full  implications  of  the 
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invention,  the  commercial  and  financial  magnates  of  the 
day  were  able  to  gain  enormous  wealth  and  subsequently 
to  achieve  unbridled  political  power. 

But  the  analogy  is  false.  The  ancient  financial  power 
was  based  on  coinage,  the  most  astounding  economic 
invention  of  the  time,  while  modern  financial  power  rests 
on  credit,  the  most  amazing  and  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  world.  The  power  based  upon 
coinage  was  a  power  based  upon  tangible  things  :  the  man 
who  had  physical  possession  of  coins  was  powerful  so 
long  as  his  store  of  coins  lasted,  irrespective  of  general 
confidence  or  trust.  His  power  was  not  necessarily 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  :  his  coins,  of 
intrinsic  value  in  themselves,  were  his  bodyguard  to 
carry  out  any  order  he  gave,  no  matter  how  unreasonable. 
The  present  power,  resting  on  credit,  is  a  power  based  on 
intangible  things.  And  it  is  of  the  essence  of  credit  that 
it  can  flourish  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  content  and 
confidence.  Nothing  but  complete  annihilation  would 
destroy  the  power  of  the  possessor  of  coins  :  the  slightest 
breath  of  suspicion  is  sufficient  to  send  the  holder  of 
credit  tottering  into  the  abyss.  That  is  why  the  present 
financial  power  can  only  exist,  in  the  long  run,  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  is  why  the  financial  power 
to-day  is  so  much  more  cautious,  not  to  say  diffident,  in 
its  dealings  than  the  financial  power  of  pre-classical  and 
classical  times.  The  ancient  financial  power  could 
tyrannise  with  impunity.  The  modern  financial  power, 
like  the  telephone,  is  a  power  only  so  long  as  a  large 
number  of  people  consent  to  recognise  it  and  to  admit  its 
usefulness. 

The  present  financial  power,  therefore,  is  anxious  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  all  classes  in  society,  but 
particularly  with  the  working  classes.  It  realises  that  a 
contented  people,  a  high  standard  of  life,  and  an  absence 
of  political  dragooning  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  The  interests  of  the  new  financial  power  are  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth.  Peace  and  prosperity  are 
its  mottoes.  Social  justice  is  in  the  forefront  of 
programme. 


THE  CHINESE  SOLDIER 


By  O.  D.  Rasmussen 

The  qualities  of  a  Chinese  soldier  are  largely  inherent 
in  himself  as  a  representative  of  the  class  from  which 
he  is  drawn.  He  still  views  war  not  so  much  as 
a  science,  but  as  a  noisy  device  to  overawe  his  enemies. 
He  believes  that  a  fierce  manifestation  of  prowess,  wrath, 
and  loud  explosions  should  “  put  the  wind  up  ”  his 
adversaries,  and  if  they  do  not  at  once  flee  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  he  suspects  his  own  talents  as  a  showman  and 
redoubles  his  demonstration.  The  traditional  soldier  of 
China’s  drama  is,  in  the  manner  of  our  stage  parson, 
standardised  as  a  strutting  warrior,  who  brandishes  a 
five-foot  sabre,  spreads  his  knees  wide  apart,  crosses  his 
eyes,  slaps  his  thighs,  and  emits  blood-curdling  yells. 
This  hero  has  brought  down  the  house  for  two  thousand 
years  and  is  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  native  conscious¬ 
ness  to  be  dismissed  altogether. 

His  modern  representative  is  fearless  to  a  degree  of  reck¬ 
lessness,  stubborn  when  cornered,  and  amazingly  indifiFerent 
to  hardship  and  pain.  He  is  an  individualist,  as  in  other 
walks  of  life,  and  therefore  loyal  to  ideas  more  than  to 
persons.  In  open  fighting  he  thinks  too  much.  He  is 
apt  to  consider  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  regard¬ 
less  of  orders.  The  rum  ration  and  other  forms  of 
courage  are  unknown  to  him.  His  retreat  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  panic  or  a  mutiny,  unless  taken  so  by  his  superior 
officers.  He  might  even  call  his  commander  into  a  brief 
conference  upon  the  matter.  He  will  fight  again  loyally, 
but  from  what  he  feels  will  be  a  safer  vantage  point.  If 
on  the  winning  side,  he  is  not  anxious  to  follow  up  a 
beaten  foe,  unless  driven.  One  victory  a  day  fulfils  his 
obligations.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  he  has  no 
great  faith  in  his  superior  officers’  judgment  in  respect  of 
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his  own,  and  in  the  main  is  a  strategist  rather  than  a 
tactician.  It  might  be  said,  without  undue  straining  at 
hyperbole,  that  in  China  every  soldier  is  a  general,  but 
not  every  general  is  a  soldier. 

,  He  has  no  military  traditions  as  the  term  is  understood 
in  European  armies.  Waterloo,  Balaclava,  and  Spion 
Kop,  would  be  considerably  less  than  magnificent  to  him, 
but  he  could  understand  Troy,  Mafeking,  and  Ladysmith. 
The  doctrine  of  “  mei  yu  fat’ze  ”  (no  alternative)  is  deeply 
respected.  At  the  walled  city  of  Chochow  two  years  ago, 
he  fought  out  a  long  siege  under  conditions  which  beggar 
description  He  is  better  as  the  besieged  than  as  the 
besieging ;  his  prestige,  or  “  face  ”,  holds  him  up  when 
all  other  motives  fail.  With  the  exception  of  Chang 
Fah-kwei’s  ”  Ironsides  ”  he  is  rarely  effectual  in  mass 
attack.  That  is  why  some  warlords,  notably  Chang 
Tso-lin,  used  foreign  mercenaries  (Russian  and  Japanese) 
as  shock  troops.  The  Chinese  is  best  in  guerilla  fighting. 

Although  he  has  no  traditions,  he  has  certain  concep¬ 
tions  of  fighting  which  largely  take  their  place.  He  is 
gradually  learning  the  more  refined  art  of  disciplined, 
civilised,  warfare,  but  under  stress  falls  back  upon  his 
own  ideas.  He  can  be  cruel,  and  in  some  instances  has 
taken  a  mean  advantage,  but  here  again  he  is  the  victim 
of  individualism.  He  is  too  credulous  of  propaganda, 
and  too  prone  to  mete  out  his  own  drum-head  justice, 
partly  as  a  gesture  of  frightfulness,  partly  as  an  inverted 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule.  His  cruel  streak  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  other  ignorant  peoples,  who  are  also 
quick  tempered. 

The  Chinese  soldier’s  conceptions  of  warfare  have  been 
illustrated  in  a  number  of  ways  in  recent  years.  Some  of 
them  show  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks  confronting  modern 
leaders  and  advisers.  At  Hankow,  during  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  railway  terminus  by  revolutionaries  in  1911, 
fighting  never  began  until  sunrise,  and  stopped  punctually 
at  eleven  for  lunch.  During  the  lull  foreign  residents 
visited  the  railway  station  to  see  how  the  shooting  had 
progressed.  Firing  began  again  an  hour  later  and  ceased 
at  sunset.  Both  sides  observed  the  rules. 
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However,  in  1930  the  Nationalists  sent  troops  to 
Hankow  to  suppress  a  mild  rebellion ;  Colonel  Bauer 
the  adviser,  who  died  later  of  small-pox,  directed  opera¬ 
tions.  The  rebels  bided  their  time;  calculating  the  days 
it  would  take  an  army  to  march  the  distance.  Bauer’s 
tactics  included  forced  marches  at  night,  and  the  Nation¬ 
alists  entered  and  captured  Hankow  well  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  rebel  generals  were  taken  by  surprise  and  resented 
the  tactics  deeply.  They  said  it  was  not  the  custom  to 
march  by  night. 

In  1915  Yunnan  province  was  the  first  to  rebel  against 
Yuan  Shih-kai’s  attempt  to  make  himself  Emperor  of  a 
new  dynasty.  General  Tsai  Ao  led  a  nondescript  rabble 
of  five  thousand  northwards  into  Hunan  |  where  Tsao  Kun 
and  Wu  Pei-fu  awaited  him  with  twenty-five  thousand 
regulars  of  Yuan’s  government  forces.  Tsai  Ao’s  legion 
had  but  five  rounds  apiece,  and  Tsao  Kun’s  probably  a 
clip  or  two  more  than  that.  The  Northerners  went  into 
camp  in  a  valley,  again  figuring  on  the  number  of  days  it 
would  take  Tsai  Ao  to  come  within  striking  distance. 
But  Tsai  also  resorted  to  forced  marches.  He  had  been 
trained  at  a  Japanese  military  school.  The  Northerners 
had  no  scouts,  and  few  sentries  out.  During  his  march 
Tsai  Ao  had  his  men  collect  all  the  old  kerosene  tins  to 
be  found  in  his  route,  and  buy  up  all  the  fire  crackers. 
With  tins  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  long  ropes  of 
crackers,  they  looked  like  an  army  of  junk  dealers.  W’^hile 
Tsao  Kun’s  troops  lay  asleep  one  night,  Tsai’s  men  quietly 
occupied  the  adjacent  hillside  and  threw  up  some  breast¬ 
works.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  sleeping  army  was 
awakened  by  a  fusillade  of  rifle  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  blazing  away  at  the  hill  whence  came  the  attack. 
The  firing  lasted  until  dawn,  when  the  Northerner’s 
ammunition  gave  out.  Then  Tsai  Ao,  whose  troops  had 
been  exploding  fire  crackers  in  tins  for  five  hours,  opened 
up  with  a  few  volleys  of  real  bullets,  attacked,  and  routed 
the  enemy. 

Before  Chiang  Kai-shek  whipped  his  troops  into  some 
semblance  of  a  fighting  machine,  Chinese  soldiers  would 
not  fight  in  the  rain.  They  might  be  induced  to  march 
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in  it,  but  only  if  provided  with  umbrellas.  The  pack  of 
every  man  contained  an  oil-paper  gingham,  and  it  was  a 
common  sight  at  one  time  to  see  regiments  on  the  road 
with  every  man  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head. 
However,  in  order  to  understand  him  better  it  is  necessary 
to  look  briefly  into  his  antecedents,  social  background, 
and  the  forge  and  anvil  out  of  which  he  has  been  hammered. 

The  armies  of  China  have  been  recruited  from  two 
main  classes  of  the  community  :  peasants,  who  are  usually 
members  of  the  thousands  of  secret  societies  which 
flourished  until  recent  years,  and  outright  banditti.  The 
present  soldiers  are  strictly  products  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  warriors  of  the  Eight  Banners,  the  Manchu 
Imperial  troops  which  fought  under  Sankolinsin  against 
Lord  Elgin’s  forces  in  1858-60,  and  with  the  Boxers  in 
1900,  have  vanished.  The  bannermen  were  hereditary 
groups  of  the  composite  Manchu  Empire,  and  their 
traditions  passed  with  them.  They  were  already  super¬ 
seded  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  when  China 
endeavoured  to  establish  armies  on  the  European  model, 
with  the  aid  of  German  and  English  instructors.  The 
new  officers  were  trained  in  the  Manchu  Imperial  Military 
College  at  Paotingfu,  and  became  the  warlords  and  super¬ 
warlords  who  overran  China  with  their  jealous  feuds  until 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Nationalists  put  an  end  to  this  in  1927. 

The  peasant  secret  societies  of  the  past  century  were 
mainly  revolutionary  in  character,  having  for  their  object, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Taipings,  the  overthrow  of  the  alien 
Manchu  dynasty  (1644-1911).  They  were  defensive  and 
offensive  conspiracies  against  all  forms  of  social  and 
political  oppression.  Their  membership  included  some 
of  the  most  spiritual-minded  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and 
reckless.  They  worked  entirely  “  underground  ”,  and 
had  a  capacity  to  swoop  down,  attack,  and  vanish  into 
thin  air,  which  gained  them  a  legendary  fame  for  magic. 
The  brutal  Manchu  garrisons  and  bureaucrat  tax  collectors 
were  natural  prey,  but,  as  instanced  by  the  Boxers,  they 
might  have  an  anti-foreign  bias  against  all  aliens.  Inas¬ 
much  as  they  protected,  and  succoured,  the  populace,  the 
Manchus  were  unable  to  root  them  out. 
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Chinese  banditti,  in  a  sort  of  survival  of  Neolithic 
hillmen-lowlander  feuds,  have  existed  for  many  ages. 
But  in  recent  times  it  has  become  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  peasant  secret  sects.  In  fact,  they 
have  passed  so  rapidly  through  the  stages  of  peasant, 
bandit,  soldier,  and  back  again,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  one  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  all  three. 

It  is  the  brigand  type,  however,  which  has  produced  the 
best  fighting  men.  They  form  the  nuclei  of  the  best 
divisions,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  principally  Feng 
Yu-hsiang’s  famous  Eleventh  Division  of  baptised  Chris¬ 
tians.  Two  army  corps  of  Yen  Hsi-shan’s  forces,  now 
commanded  by  Han  Fu-chu,  are  Shansi  brigands  of  the 
most  fearsome  type.  It  was  they  who  ran  amok  at 
Nanking  in  1927,  when  several  foreigners  were  killed. 
Chang  Tso-lin  was  the  outstanding  soldier-bandit  of 
modern  times.  In  revenge  for  an  act  of  brutal  oppression 
he  joined,  and  eventually  became  leader  of,  the  “  Hung 
Hutze  ”  (Red  Beard)  bandits.  He  was  forgiven  his 
“  sins  ”  by  agreeing  to  join  the  Government  as  chief  of 
its  Manchurian  forces,  and  concurrently  provincial 
governor.  He  governed  well,  and  retained  undisputed 
sway  for  sixteen  years. 

The  enlistment  of  banditti  indicates  two  important 
facts.  It  shows  that  the  Chinese  have  considered  the 
bandit  less  as  a  parasite  upon,  and  more  as  a  defender  of, 
the  common  people,  also  that  he  is,  by  virtue  of  long 
practice,  the  best  material ;  best,  that  is,  in  the  now 
discredited  view  that  a  horde  of  frenzied  fire-eaters  could 
accomplish  military  miracles  without  organised  support. 

There  was  more  than  one  way  to  enlist  bandits  without 
letting  them  get  the  impression  that  they  were  indispen- 
I  sible.  When  the  War  Minister  required  more  men,  he 

would  order  some  provincial  governor  to  wipe  out  all 
I'  the  local  brigands.  He  might  select  a  province  where  the 

I  banditti  were  presently  too  active.  The  governor  would 

mobilise,  with  much  trumpeting,  a  “  Bandit  Extermination 
^  Army  march  on  the  brigands’  stronghold  and  demand 

surrender  upon  penalty  of  death  by  torture.  To  which 
[  the  bandit  chief  would  reply  politely  that  his  health  was 
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still  good  ;  that  he  hoped  the  governor  was  also  well ; 
but  that  a  sore  foot  kept  him  confined  to  his  room.  At 
some  later  date,  perhaps,  he  would  like  to  have  a  chat 
with  his  governor.  Whereupon,  after  a  month  of  formal 
dickering,  the  bandits  would  be  given  a  lump  sum, 
perhaps  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  bandit  chief 
would  be  made  a  full  general,  his  leaders  commissioned 
officers,  and  his  men  enrolled  in  the  regular  government 
forces.  And  the  War  Minister  would  announce  the 
extermination  of  yet  another  nest  of  bandits.  Treachery 
was  very  rare,  but  there  is  a  story,  now  discredited,  that 
Chang  Tso-lin  suspected  it,  and  sent  in  disguise  one  of 
his  henchmen,  who  had  ever  after  to  impersonate  his  chief. 
Peasants  have  been  enlisted  by  a  variety  of  methods. 
From  1915  onwards  the  supply  of  natural,  professional 
brigands  was  more  or  less  exhausted.  Rival  politico- 
military  cliques  and  warlords  (Anfu,  Fengtien,  Chihli, 
with  Tuan  Chi-jui,  Wu  Pei-fu,  Chang  Chun,  Feng 
Yu-hsiang,  Tsao  Kun,  Sun  Chuan-fang,  Li  Yuan-hung, 
Chang  Tsung-chang,  Li  Ching-ling,  and  scores  of  others) 
enlisted,  conscripted,  and  abducted  peasants  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  with  their  live  stock,  produce,  and 
grain  stores  as  well. 

Between  1915  and  1927  North  China  was  a  battle¬ 
ground  for  supremacy  among  these  generals,  who  kicked 
one  another  out  of  office  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a 
year.  They  formed  no  fewer  than  forty-five  military 
cabinets.  With  but  one  exception  they  were  graduates 
of  the  Paotingfu  school.  They  borrowed  millions  of 
pounds  from  foreign  money-lenders  by  placing  most  of 
China’s  valuable  resources  in  pawn.  A  conservative 
estimate  puts  the  net  financial  loss  at  ^500,000,000,  and 
the  economic  damage  at  many  times  that  amount. 

They  built  up  colossal  armies  ;  “  hordes  of  armed 
coolies  ”,  they  were  called.  I  have  seen  them  go  into 
battle  firing  from  the  hip,  with  their  eyes  shut  and  heads 
turned  aside.  I  passed  through  the  opposing  lines  near 
Peking  after  one  engagement,  marked  by  terrific  cannon¬ 
ading  and  rifle  fire,  and  the  total  casualties  had  been  two 
farmers,  one  water  buffalo,  and  some  chickens.  Organised 
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transport,  commissariat,  and  other  support,  practically  did 
not  exist.  In  one  instance,  I  saw  a  trainload  of  mules 
which  had  been  left  without  fodder  for  days,  and  the 
starving  animals  had  chewed  away  great  gaps  in  the  wooden 
sides  of  their  open  goods  waggons. 

Most  battles  were  a  species  of  “  election  ”  ;  the  general 
who  had  amassed  the  greatest  number  was  ipso  facto  the 
victor.  Preliminary  formulae  included  scores  of  circular 
telegrams  cataloguing  the  other  fellow’s  shortcomings, 
and  hinting  at  what  might  happen  to  him  if  he  were  so 
foolhardy  as  to  remain  another  hour  in  the  country.  If 
the  “  war  by  telegram  ”  failed  to  scare  a  rival,  a  few  more 
thousand  peasants  were  rushed  to  the  front.  Victories 
were  scheduled  in  advance,  and  announced  in  due  course, 
whether  they  happened  or  not,  including  the  thirty 
thousand  destined  to  be  killed,  the  twenty-five  thousand 
captured,  and  the  forty  thousand  wounded.  The  treaty 
ports,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  the  world  generally, 
were  solemnly  informed  of  these  “  massacres  ”,  and  to 
this  day  believe  them  to  be  true. 

Whole  peasant  armies  w'ere  bought  and  sold,  like  cattle 
on  the  hoof,  as  rival  generals  ”  bought  out  ”  one  another 
for  glorious  victories.  The  soldiers  did  not  know  from 
one  day  to  another  for  what,  or  for  whom,  they  were 
fighting.  One  day  they  wore  a  red  armband,  the  next 
a  blue,  and  perhaps  a  week  later  a  black  band.  These 
tabs  kept  them  from  wandering  aimlessly  into  the 
”  enemy’s  ”  ranks,  and  signified  no  moral  or  political 
principle.  These  armed  masses  were  flung  about  the 
country,  mostly  in  captured  railway  rolling  stock,  from 
which  they  stripped  all  upholstering  and  woodwork  for 
kitchen  fires. 

They  were  promised  twopence  a  day,  and  sixpence  on 
active  service,  but  were  never  paid  except  after  rare 
victories.  Extra  liberty  to  scrounge  on  the  countryside 
was  the  principal  remuneration.  Whole  army  corps  were 
abandoned  by  their  fleeing  leaders,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  original  provinces,  farms  gone,  families  dis¬ 
persed,  penniless,  unfitted  for  labour  after  seven  or  eight 
years  of  warring.  They  had  nothing  but  a  ragged  cotton 
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uniform,  a  rusty  rifle,  a  few  cartridges,  and  a  kit-bag  of 
loot.  I  could  have  purchased  real  Mauser  rifles  for  four 
shillings  each,  and  automatic  pistols  for  two  shillings,  after 
three  of  these  debacles.  Stragglers  begged  me  and  others 
to  buy  their  arms.  Thousands  turned  to  a  precarious 
living  as  “  amateur  bandits  ”,  until  another  enlistment 
gave  them  a  chance  to  scrounge  in  greater  safety. 

Peasants  joined  up  in  despair.  Wherever  military 
forces  were  quartered  they  preyed  on  the  countryside. 
The  story  that  one  soldier  told  me  illustrates  thousands  of 
others.  He  and  his  family  of  five  had  lived  peaceably 
at  his  little  farm  until  the  troops  came.  An  officer  and 
a  company  of  soldiers  called  and  offered  to  “  buy  ”  his 
grain  stores  and  produce.  He  dared  not  refuse.  They 
took  everything  movable,  including  his  pigs,  fowl,  and 
firewood,  and  promised  to  “  pay  ”  the  next  day.  But 
neither  he  nor  hundreds  of  his  neighbours  ever  saw  the 
officer  again.  His  family  began  to  starve,  and  he  had  to 
send  his  wife  back  to  her  family  with  the  younger  children. 
One  day  another  officer  arrived.  He  offered  to  buy  the 
farm  for  a  ridiculous  sum,  suggested  that  he  and  his  son 
join  the  army,  when  they  could  wear  fine  uniforms  and 
have  wonderful  rifles.  The  farmer  and  his  son  joined 
up,  but  no  money  was  ever  paid.  At  that  time,  he  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  his  wife  and  children  for  three  years. 
Their  home  had  been  scattered  with  the  rest. 

A  slim  young  sentry,  with  a  rifle  that  seemed  his  own 
size,  once  challenged  me  near  an  encampment.  When 
asked  if  he  liked  soldiering  he  said  no.  Asked  why  he 
remained  one,  he  said  his  father  had  been  killed  by 
soldiers,  his  farm  taken,  and  his  mother  had  died  of  grief. 
Asked  why  he  did  not  resign  and  go  back  to  farming  he 
said  he  did  not  know  how  to  work,  because  he  had  been 
a  soldier  all  his  life.  When  asked  how  old  he  was  he 
replied  ”  eighteen.” 

These  are  the  soldiers  of  China’s  army,  whom  the 
military  leaders  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  military 
advisers,  to  mould  into  disciplined  armies.  Their  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  modernised  slowly,  but  their  sense  of 
discipline  will  take  years  to  develop.  The  leaders  are 
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able  to  inspire  confidence,  but  they  have  little  grasp  of 
large-scale  operations,  and  for  that  reason  far  too  much 
discretion  is  left  with  individual  unit  commanders.  They 
have  only  the  haziest  conception  of  organised  campaigning. 

There  are  three  modern  arsenals  at  Mukden,  Shanghai, 
and  Hankow,  turning  out  an  inferior  small  arm  on  the 
Mauser  pattern,  and  Stokes  trench  mortars.  They  like 
the  mortar  because  of  its  mobility.  Artillery  is  confined 
to  small-bore  field  pieces,  because  once  off  the  railways 
heavy  cannon  would  be  immovable  on  the  soft  roads. 
Imported  machine  guns  are  the  most  favoured  weapon. 
Mukden  and  Nanking  troops  have  small  flights  of  modern 
aircraft,  of  British  and  American  make,  and  although  the 
Chinese  makes  a  good  pilot  he  has  had  little  opportunity 
to  exhibit  any  skill  at  air  warfare. 

To  explain  the  Chinese  soldier’s  somewhat  naive  attitude 
towards  campaigning  would  require  a  too  prolonged 
digression  into  Chinese  psychology,  customs,  and  super¬ 
stitions.  It  would  be,  however,  unsafe  to  conclude  from 
what  I  have  written  that  he  could  not  be  a  good  soldier 
if  properly  organised.  There  are  too  many  instances  to 
prove  it,  particularly  the  Wei  Hai  Wei  Regiment.  I 
would  prefer  to  end  on  the  note  expressed  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  I  had  with  an  adjutant  of  a  foreign  military  unit  in 
North  China.  We  were  watching  trainload  after  trainload 
of  Chinese  soldiers  pass  through  a  junction.  Defeated, 
ragged,  wounded,  huddled  in  indescribable  squalor  in 
cattle  trucks,  a  beaten  army  was  retreating.  As  each  open 
door  passed  by  we  saw  a  score  of  grinning,  dirty  faces 
peering  from  the  dark  interiors.  A  wave  of  chatter, 
laughter,  cooking  odours,  went  by  with  each  truck.  The 
adjutant  was  an  old  campaigner  in  France,  and  after  about 
an  hour  of  it,  he  turned  to  me  and  shook  his  head. 
“  Soldiers  with  their  grit  and  endurance  ”,  he  observed, 
“  might  become  a  nuisance  to  the  world  if  properly  led.” 
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I 

IT  should  be  clear  by  now  that  there  is  very  little  in 
Soviet  Russia  that  a  foreigner  can  understand  without 
reference,  first,  to  the  general  philosophy  of  scientific 
materialism,  secondly,  to  “  the  general  line  ”  of  Communist 
policy.  Education — the  Russian,  it  should  be  noted,  uses 
the  word  “  enlightenment  ”  in  the  European  sense  of 
education — is  not  the  least  significant  case  in  point. 

The  difference  between  education  in  Soviet  Russia  and 
education  in  other  countries  cannot  be  explained  in  terms 
of  educational  science  and  the  educational  machine.  Nor 
can  it  be  explained  by  ascribing  to  the  general  methods  of 
education  in  Soviet  Russia  an  admixture  of  political  motive 
or  a  type  of  political  tendentiousness  of  which  other 
educational  systems  are  innocent.  Education,  however 
little  it  may  emphasise  its  political  origins,  is  never  wholly 
free  from  this  kind  of  tendentiousness,  since  every  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  founded,  broadly  speaking,  upon  a  political 
system :  an  autocracy  yields  one  set  of  educational 
institutions,  a  democracy  yields  another.  What  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
unique  political  system  of  Soviet  Russia.  What  is  second¬ 
arily  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  political  aspect  of 
education  in  Soviet  Russia  is  different  in  kind  from  the 
political  aspect  of  education  everywhere  else,  and  that  this 
political  aspect  is  in  effect  the  guiding  issue  in  education 
and  is  recognised  as  such.  The  preliminary  condition  of 
Soviet  education  is  the  politicalisation  of  every  form  of 
educational  activity.  “  Enlightenment  ”,  in  brief,  is  only 
another  name  for  the  entire  cultural  side  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  ;  and  the  organisation  of  education  is  nothing 
less  than  the  organisation  of  the  cultural  revolution. 
Ask  a  Russian  of  to-day  what  is  the  object  of  the  educational 
system  in  his  country,  and  the  only  answer  he  can  be 
expected  to  make  is  this  :  “  It  is  to  create  active  workers 
in  the  building-up  of  a  socialist  society.” 
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So  much  for  the  broad  theoretical  basis.  There  is 
theory  enough  and  to  spare  in  regard  to  the  structure 
which  is  being  raised  on  this  foundation  :  nothing  is 
achieved  in  contemporary  Russia  without  the  assistance 
of  a  theory  of  why  and  how  and  when  it  is  to  be  achieved  ; 
and  educational  theory  in  particular  has  been  allowed  to 
run  riot  and  assume  fantastic  proportions  in  recent  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  entire  mass  of  theory  on  educational 
matters  in  the  U.S.S.R.  boils  down  to  a  single  concrete 
issue — the  application  of  Marxism  to  the  cultural  needs 
of  a  developing  socialist  order.  From  the  Communist 
point  of  view,  needless  to  say,  this  unrelenting  subjugation 
of  educational  practice  to  political  theory  gives  Soviet 
education  its  peculiar  strength  ;  from  the  humanist  point 
of  view  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  is  its  essential  weakness. 

II 

There  are,  of  course,  many  outstanding  features  of  the 
educational  system  in  Russia  to-day,  which  seem  to  be 
more  closely  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Russian 
scene  and  the  historical  legacy  bequeathed  by  Tsarist 
Russia  than  with  Communist  ideology.  The  dominating 
educational  problem  since  1920,  if  not  earlier,  has  been 
the  conquest  — the  “  liquidation  ” — of  illiteracy.  Here 
the  Soviets  have  got  down  to  the  bedrock  of  cultural 
revolution.  The  figures,  as  can  be  expected,  are  illum¬ 
inating.  The  Russian  census  of  1897  showed  that  78  per 
cent,  of  the  population  were  illiterate  (semi-literacy  in 
Tsarist  Russia  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  rank  as  illiteracy). 
In  1920  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to  68  per  cent. 
In  1926  it  was  60  per  cent.  In  1930,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  the  Five  Years  Plan,  primarily  designed  to 
accelerate  “  the  tempo  of  reconstruction”,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  the  illiterate  numbered  only  33  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  educational  programme  for  1931  con¬ 
sisted  of,  amongst  other  things,  the  liquidation  of  illiteracy 
among  22  million*  people.  I  have  been  informed  that 

*  Since  the  liquidation  of  illiteracy  is  to  be  completed  this  year,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  this  figure  of  22  million  illiterates  and 
the  33%  (50  million  or  so)  of  the  population  still  classified  as  illiterate  at  the  end 
of  1930.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  the  “  nomadic  tribes,"  etc.,  amount  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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twelve  million  of  these  illiterates  had  been  liquidated,  so  to 
speak,  by  September  ist,  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  nomadic  tribes  and  primitive  communities — 
Yakuts,  Altaians  and  others — the  remaining  10  million 
would  be  liquidated  by  the  end  of  the  year ;  1931,  that  is 
to  say,  is  to  see  the  end  of  illiteracy  in  Soviet  Russia. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  supplied  officially  by — ^to 
give  it  its  official  designation — the  People’s  Commissariat 
of  Enlightenment.  There  is  no  means  of  checking  them 
— nothing  could  be  more  difficult  in  a  continent  of  the 
size  and  diversity  and  political  organisation  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Further,  one  may  ask  what  exactly  is  the  standard 
of  literacy  on  which  these  figures  are  based  .?  The  ability 
to  read  and  write  is  a  definite  enough  thing  in  its  way,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  hard  to  define  the  point  at  which  semi¬ 
literacy  leaves  off  and  literacy  begins. 

A  little  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  tempo  of  the 
complete  liquidation  of  illiteracy  may  thus  be  legitimate, 
particularly  in  view  of  apparent  differences  of  opinion 
and  statistical  fact  in  official  circles.  Thus,  while  the 
Commissariat  gave  the  number  of  pupils  in  lower  and 
middle  schools  in  September  of  this  year  as  20  million, 
Pravda  gave  the  vaguer  and  more  modest  figure  of  13^  to 
20  million.  Still,  allowing  for  a  possible  margin  of 
exaggeration  in  the  figures,  nobody  in  his  senses  can  doubt 
the  prodigious  effectiveness  and  reality  of  the  general 
“  cultural  march”,  as  it  is  called.  Here  are  a  number  of 
assorted  facts  that  may  conveniently  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  immense  problems  and  achievements  of 
education  in  Soviet  Russia.  In  illustration  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  educational  task,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  2,000  provinces  to  be  reached,  and  anything 
from  100  to  150  different  languages  to  be  employed. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  annual  amount  of  printed  material 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is,  after  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  though  not,  of  course,  per  head  of 
population :  the  output  planned  for  1931  consists  of 
800  million  printed  books  and  3I  milliard  pamphlets  and 
leaflets.  There  is  a  daily  newspaper  ostensibly  devoted 
to  education.  Adult  education,  since  last  year,  is 
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compulsory.  The  schools  are  kept  open  during  the  entire 
year,  and  those  in  the  towns  have  as  a  rule  a  three-shift 
day.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  enquiring  observer  and 
traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed  by  this 
stream  of  educational  activity,  least  of  all  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  pre-Revolutionary  Russia. 

Ill 

The  aim  of  Soviet  education  is  to  create  a  body  of 
workers  actively  engaged  in  achieving  socialism.  This  is, 
all  things  considered,  sufficiently  clear  and  unambiguous. 
What  does  it  mean,  however,  translated  into  concrete 
terms  of  daily  life  and  labour  ?  What  precise  relations 
are  being  established  between  the  educational  system  on 
the  one  hand  and  economic  organisation,  social  institutions 
and  cultural  life  generally  on  the  other  ? 

Apart  from  its  larger  and  organic  aim,  Soviet  education 
has  two  immediate  objectives  :  first,  the  provision  of 
workers  to  realise  in  its  entirety  the  Five  Years  Plan  and 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  planned  national  economy 
in  the  future  ;  secondly,  the  practical  propaganda  of 
Marxist  doctrine  and  scientific  materialism  generally. 
Bearing  these  two  immediate  issues  in  mind,  we  may 
proceed  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  machinery  and 
technical  apparatus  of  the  school  system,  though  not 
without  one  further  warning.  No  single  foreign  observer 
can  have  followed  all  the  bewildering  changes  and  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  practical  application  of  educational  policy 
since  1928  ;  and  no  enquirer  to-day  can  distinguish  with 
any  degree  of  clearness  between  what  is  being  done  and 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do — between  the  latest  achievements 
and  the  latest  plans  for  achievement  of  education  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  chief 
danger  of  the  Russian  passion  for  planning,  which  seems 
at  times  to  cover  the  educational  horizon,  is  that  it  is  apt 
to  be  an  exclusive  passion. 

Education  in  Russia,  of  course,  is  free.  It  begins  in  the 
pre-school  stage — in  nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  play 
centres,  children’s  homes,  etc.  Pre-school  education. 
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which  is  just  beginning  to  develop  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
collective  farms,  and  is  growing  rapidly  in  connection  with 
the  factories  in  which  women  are  employed,  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  the  system,  though  in 
the  sphere  of  social  relations  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
revolutionary.  It  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  money, 
buildings,  equipment  and  experienced  per  sonnet  ^  but  it 
calls  forth  a  religious  enthusiasm  and  devotion  from  those 
engaged  in  this  initial  task  of  ushering  a  new  generation  of 
Soviet  citizens  into  the  world.  Even  here,  however,  the 
devil  of  theory  has  made  its  appearance  recently  :  an 
element  of  “  technological  training  ”  is  to  be  introduced, 
it  appears,  into  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  current  slogan  of  “  the  conquest 
of  technique  ”. 

The  next  stage  is  the  middle  school,  the  basis  of  the 
educational  structure.  These  middle  schools  are  now 
designed  to  give  every  child  seven  years*  elementary 
education — roughly,  from  the  age  of  7  to  14.  The  Piaty- 
letka  (Five  Years  Plan)  in  industry  has  its  counterpart 
in  a  Semy letka  (Seven  Years  Plan)  in  education.  This 
type  of  education  corresponds  more  or  less  to  that  obtained 
in  an  English  elementary  school.  It  goes  without  saying, 
however,  that  there  are  fundamental  differences,  and  not 
merely  in  regard  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  teaching. 
Originally  it  was  intended  to  devote  the  first  five  years  to 
“  general  ”  education,  and  to  introduce  specialised  training 
in  the  last  two.  Now,  doubtless  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Five  Years  Plan  and  the  worship  of  the  thing  called 
“  technique  ”,  it  has  been  decided  that  specialisation  must 
begin  as  early  as  possible — at  the  beginning,  in  fact.  The 
whole  system  of  what  is  termed  shefstvo^  by  which  every 
school  is  allotted  to  the  tutelage  and  guardianship  of  a 
particular  factory  or  institution  or  voluntary  organisation 
or  producing  unit  of  industry,  which  makes  itself  respon¬ 
sible  to  some  extent  for  the  administration  of  technological 
training  in  the  school,  has  created  close  links  between 
elementary  education  and  the  needs  of  industry.  The 
principle  of  technological  training  in  this  early  stage  of 
education  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  though  my 
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personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  carried  to 
excess.  The  school  in  Moscow,  for  instance  which  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  newspaper  Izvestia^  in  which 
the  smallest  children  play  with  plasticine,  the  girls  are 
taught  book-binding  and  are  familiarised  with  types,  and 
the  boys  of  lo  or  12  are  taught  to  work  at  miniature 
carpenter’s  benches  and  turner’s  lathes  is  an  admirable 
example  of  its  kind  ;  but  in  other  such  schools  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  element  of  “  play  ”  which  is  lacking  in  the 
technological  training  provided. 

From  the  middle  school  the  boy  or  girl  either  proceeds 
immediately  to  work  or  enters  a  “  factory  school  ”  (which 
combines  study  with  a  sort  of  apprentice  system),  or  else 
advances  higher  in  the  educational  system  and  enters  a 
“  technicum  ”  (an  institute  for  technical  study).  This 
stage  of  education  is  in  a  constant  process  of  flux  ;  it  admits 
of  wide  local  variation  and  is  subject  to  incessant  reorganisa¬ 
tion.  The  factory  schools  include  some  of  the  most 
successful  educational  establishments  in  the  country,  and 
are  contributing  numbers  of  skilled  workers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  to  heavy  industry  who  should  be  of  material 
assistance  in  fulfilling  the  later  stages  of  the  Five  Years 
Plan.  The  famous  “  Dynamo  ”  works,  for  instance,  has 
a  “  scholastic  combine  ”  of  exceptional  energy  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  which  combines  intensive  production  with  tech¬ 
nological  training  and  not  less  intensive  Communist 
propaganda  or  “  activism”.  As  for  the  technicums,  theirs 
is  to  some  extent  a  temporary  function  in  the  educational 
scheme.  They  are  designed  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  the 
fully  qualified  technical  ranks,  to  produce  second-class 
qualified  workers — scientific  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  so  to  speak  :  assistant  engineers,  feldschers 
(subordinate  medical  officers  of  health),  elementary  school¬ 
teachers  and  so  on.  As  the  machine  expands  and  the 
general  cultural  and  educational  level  rises,  these  second- 
class  qualified  workers  will  presumably  be  replaced  by 
thoroughly  qualified  experts. 

Finally,  at  the  apex  of  the  educational  structure,  there  are 
the  higher  technical  institutes,  roughly  of  university  rank. 
Here  educational  and  social  and  economic  organisation 
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meet  at  a  high  point  of  co-ordinated  activity.  These 
institutes  are  organised  for  the  preparation  of  new**  cadres  ” 
(another  word  which  covers  a  dozen  aspects  of  national 
planning)  for  industry,  commerce,  social  services,  research, 
the  **  professions,”  administration  and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  the  entire  held  of  this  higher  technical  education 
is  planned  and  regulated  so  as  to  ensure  an  adequate  and 
balanced  supply  of  surgeons,  cotton  specialists,  metallur¬ 
gists,  economists,  mining  engineers,  chemists,  agricultural 
experts,  surveyors,  meteorologists,  etc.,  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  aim  is  to  regulate  the  production  of  these 
new  cadres  in  accordance  with  national  economic  and  social 
planning,  to  ensure  that  there  will  not  be,  say,  twice  as 
many  weather  experts  and  only  half  as  many  tobacco 
specialists  as  are  necessary,  and  to  maintain  these  places 
of  study  in  close  association  with  their  respective  branches 
of  production.  To  this  end  the  control  of  these  higher 
technical  institutes  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Enlightenment  (it  is  hardly  fair  to 
call  it  a  Board  of  Education !)  and  given  over  to  the 
respective  Commissariats  of  Agriculture,  Health,  Foreign 
Trade,  and  so  on. 

This  summary  of  the  chief  types  of  educational  institu¬ 
tion  in  Soviet  Russia  inevitably  contains  some  important 
omissions.  There  are,  for  example,  special  schools  for 
young  peasants  on  the  collective  farms.  There  are  special 
medical  and  textile  colleges,  mining  and  electrical  acade¬ 
mies.  There  are  still  the  old  universities,  though  they 
have  only  two  faculties  at  the  present  day — mathematics 
and  physics,  and  natural  science  ;  the  rest  of  their  former 
work  has  been  taken  over  by  the  higher  technical  institutes. 
There  are  special  Communist  universities.  And  there 
are  two  other  types  of  institution  which  merit  brief 
description.  The  first  is  the  **  humane  ”  equivalent  of 
the  higher  technical  institute — colleges  devoted  to  the 
study  of  drama,  history,  art,  literature,  philology.  These 
are  still  an  essential  part  of  the  structure  and  re  still 
the  most  extensive  pedagogical  training-ground  for  the 
humane  studies.  Apart,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the 
theories  of  historical  materialism  have  penetrated  every 
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nook  and  corner  of  learning  in  this  field,  the  foreigner 
finds  it  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  in  Soviet  Russia’s 
present  phase  of  economic  development,  these  seats  of 
humane  learning  are  a  little  out  of  the  picture  for  the  time 
being.  Not  that  anybody  in  Russia  denies,  so  to  speak, 
the  worth  of  the  humanities,  but  turbine  engines  are  more 
important  at  the  moment  than  the  history  of  painting. 

The  other  educational  institution  is  the  Rabfak — the 
Workers’  University — which  is  meant  to  serve  in  the  first 
place  as  a  technicum  for  the  uneducated  adult  worker. 
He,  or  she,  is  taken  away  from  the  factory  or  farm  and 
given  a  systematic  course  of  technical  education  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  continues  to  receive  either 
his  usual  wage  or  a  wage  fixed  by  the  educational  author¬ 
ities.  The  Rabfak  student  is  sometimes  trained  for 
administrative  work,  though  it  is  perhaps  more  common 
to  try  to  make  him  an  experienced  technical  worker  in  his 
own  branch  of  production.  Not  infrequently,  by  the 
way,  he  is  a  Party  member. 

A  note  on  so  characteristic  a  product  of  the  Soviet 
system  as  the  Workers’  University  seems  to  be  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  this  brief  survey  of  the  various  types  of 
educational  institution. 


IV 

It  will  be  seen  that  education  in  Soviet  Russia  is  based 
on  a  conception  of  social  values  and  relations  altogether 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  governs  education 
elsewhere.  In  one  sense  the  foundation  is  immeasurably 
wider  than  here,  for  instance  ;  in  another,  it  is  very  much 
narrower — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  “  bourgeois  ” 
educationist,  it  is  painfully  narrow.  The  present  failings 
and  limitations  of  the  system  proceed  from  two  main 
causes — the  concentration  on  the  tempo  of  the  industrialisa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  general  straitness  and  inflex¬ 
ibility  of  Communist  theory.  These  combine,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  effect  a  partial  substitution  of  technique  for  culture 
and  of  political  interpretation  for  learning.  I  shall  return 
to  them  in  a  moment,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  add  a 
word  on  the  seriousness  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
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“  enlightenment  ”  is  regarded  everywhere  in  Soviet 
Russia.  The  Russian  man  and  woman  of  to-day — still 
more  the  boy  and  girl — do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
they  are  creating  a  new  society  and  a  new  world,  to  which 
the  cultural  march  contributes  every  whit  as  much  as 
industrial  reconstruction,  is  indeed  necessitated  by  it. 
They  believe y  so  to  speak,  in  education  ;  and  their  faith  is 
supported  by  works.  The  foreign  visitor  cannot  fail  to 
observe  the  number  of  strangely  assorted  little  groups  of 
“  proletarian  ”  workers  in  the  museums  of  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  nor  can  he  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  ardour  of 
their  desire  to  improve  their  minds.  And  anybody  who 
has  seen  elderly  peasant  women  in  attendance  at  a  school 
for  illiterates  will  need  no  further  evidence  of  the  general 
faith  in  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conquest  of  illiteracy  apart, 
there  is  almost  a  complete  lack  of  what  might  be  called 
disinterested  education — that  is,  of  education  regarded 
more  or  less  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  end-in-itself  and 
thing-in-itself  idea  is  rejected,  of  course,  by  materialist 
philosophy  ;  but  it  still  persists  in  the  English  view  of 
education  (from  which  angle  this  article  is  in  part  written) 
and,  so  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes,  among  some 
teachers  in  Soviet  Russia.  At  any  rate,  the  indifference 
to  this  aspect  of  education  is  to  be  concretely  explained, 
as  I  have  suggested,  by  the  industrial  needs  of  the  country 
and  the  political  discipline  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  is 
further  to  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  the  influence  of  the 
educational  theory-mongers,  whose  exposition  of  scientific 
materialism  in  their  own  field  has  been  characterised  by 
alarming  excesses.  I  have  met  a  number  of  people  in 
Russia  who  were  uneasy  on  this  score  ;  the  incessant 
shifts  and  changes  of  method  and  organisation  during 
the  last  few  years  have  proved,  I  gather,  a  serious  obstacle 
to  educational  progress.  The  announcement  on  educa¬ 
tional  policy,  of  September  5th  of  this  year,  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
help  to  stabilise  matters  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  the  problem  of  disinterested — or  liberal,  if  that  word 
can  be  used — education  is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time 
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what  it  is.  Liberal  education  of  the  “  bourgeois  **  kind  is 
inconceivable  in  Soviet  Russia :  what,  then,  is  its 
proletarian  equivalent  ?  So  far,  it  must  be  said, 
there  is  no  equivalent,  and  no  apparent  intention  of 
finding  one. 

A  simple  illustration  must  serve.  Take  the  question  of 
books,  beginning  with  the  text-books  used  in  schools. 
Every  text-book,  no  matter  what  its  subject  may  be,  is  of 
necessity  couched  in  “  Marxian  ”  phraseology.  Chemistry 
or  geography  is  as  much  subject  to  this  rule  as  history  or 
economics ;  the  study  of  anthropology  or  aeronautics 
can  yield  as  many  analogies  of  the  materialist  interpretation 
of  history  and  the  class  struggle  as  the  study  of  literature. 
Language  primers  in  particular  are  made  to  conform  to 
this  cardinal  principle  of  proletarian  culture  :  I  have 
seem  more  than  one  primer  of  “  conversational  English  ” 
in  which  English  life  and  manners  were  described  in 
terms  of  the  most  amusing  inappropriateness.  It  is  the 
censorship,  of  course,  which  is  in  the  last  resort  responsible 
for  this  universal  “  Marxianisation  *’  of  every  sphere  of 
knowledge  and  study.  All  proposed  new  text-books  are 
submitted  before  publication  to  a  special  censorship 
section  of  the  State  Publishing  Department ;  and  a 
bourgeois  point  of  view  with  regard  to  electro-magnetic 
theory  does  not  pass  undetected.  Whatever  the  political 
gain  may  be,  the  educational  principle  cannot  be  called 
anything  but  illiberal. 

The  Communist,  of  course,  is  cheerfully  prepared  to 
leave  it  at  that :  liberalism,  in  his  eyes,  is  one  of  the  most 
notorious  pretences  of  bourgeois  ideology.  This  attitude 
of  his  is  even  more  strongly  emphasised  in  the  sphere  of 
literature  proper.  Books  are  amazingly  numerous  and 
extremely  cheap  in  Russia.  A  glance  at  a  bookshop 
window  will  reveal  two  preponderating  types.  The  first 
is  represented  by  titles  like  The  Foundations  of  Tech¬ 
nology  ^  The  Chemical  Bases  of  Agronomy  y  SciencCy 

;  Technique  and  the  Diesel  Engine,  The  titles  of  the 

I  second  type  of  book  may  be,  Socialist  Construction  and 

I  Imperialism  in  Ckinay  The  Struggle  for  Communal 

Laundries  in  the  CaueatuSy  The  Collected  Works  of 

1 

I 
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Lenin :  Volume  XIV,  Bourgeois  Socialism  and  World 
Revolution.  The  windows,  in  fact,  chiefly  display 
technological  manuals  and  expositions  of  Communist 
political  theory.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  spite  of  the 
relatively  very  large  output  of  books,  there  is  a  serious 
“  paper  famine  ”  !  Imaginative  literature  of  mixed 
quality  is  by  no  means  lacking,  but  the  supply  is  often 
only  a  fraction  of  the  demand  :  an  impression  of  50,000 
copies  of  a  popular  work  of  fiction  is  sold  out  in  a  few  days. 
A  larger  impression  cannot  be  printed,  because  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  paper  available  in  the  country  is 
devoted  to  leaflets  and  pamphlets  of  a  generally  pro¬ 
pagandist  or  politically  topical  character.  These,  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  immense  area  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
a  three- weeks’  value  or  so,  after  which  they  are  doubtless 
repulped  and  appear  again  in  a  not  very  dissimilar 
guise. 

Obviously  enough,  the  result  of  this  deliberate  con¬ 
centration  on  political  and  technological  literature  is  to 
accentuate  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  one-sidedness 
of  Soviet  culture.  Soviet  culture  is  earnest,  it  is  energetic, 
it  is  passionately  real ;  but  it  is  one-sided.  It  is  educative  ; 
but  it  is  educative  in  a  way  that  may  prove  shortsighted  in 
the  end.  The  daily  newspaper  on  education  to  which 
I  have  referred,  for  instance,  can  be  called  educational 
only  by  courtesy  ;  it  is  rather  a  summary  of  political  and 
technological  propaganda. 

The  point,  after  all,  is  that  there  appear  to  be  many 
sides  of  human  thought  and  experience  which  are  ignored 
in  this  present  phase  of  the  cultural  revolution.  Here  is 
one  aspect  of  the  break  with  the  cultural  traditions  of  the 
past.  It  is  hard  to  buy  or  come  by  in  Soviet  Russia 
almost  the  greater  part  of  pre-revolutionary  Russian 
literature.  I  recently  searched  in  vain  most  of  the  book¬ 
shops  in  Moscow  during  a  whole  week  for  a  copy  of 
Saltykov’s  The  Golovlev  Family.  Had  I  been  looking 
for  a  volume  by,  let  us  say,  Soloviev  or  Rozanov,  a  fruitless 
search  might  have  been  intelligible.  But  Saltykov  !  Is  it 
not  an  illiberal  and  one-sided  form  of  Russian  culture 
which  turns  its  back  on  him? 
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No  review  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia,  however,  can 
end  on  that  note.  When  all  criticisms  have  been  made, 
the  actual  work  of  education  in  the  country  remains  one 
of  the  solid  achievements  of  the  political  system.  The 
educational  system  will  change  and  develop  ;  even  the 
theory  of  education  in  a  Communist  society  in  the  trans¬ 
ition  period  may  undergo  some  modification.  Meanwhile 
Soviet  Russia  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  quite  literate  and 
of  turning  her  literacy  to  account  in  a  way  that  no  other 
country  has  previously  attempted. 

It  is  the  present  younger  generation  on  whom  the  burden 
of  leadership  in  education  as  in  everything  else  must  fall — 
the  Pioneers  and  members  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  now  in  the  schools.  They  have  little  childhood 
in  the  ordinary  civilised  meaning  of  that  word  ;  they 
become  Soviet  citizens  at  an  early  age  ;  they  have  in¬ 
experienced  and  doctrinaire  teachers  and  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  play.  But  the  future  of  education  is  with 
them.  As  one  tries  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  what  in  many 
ways  seems  the  mpst  remarkable  and  encouraging  feature 
of  Soviet  education  is  the  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  This  relation,  I  fancy,  may  do  much  to  bring  the 
new  society  into  being.  It  is  extraordinarily  free  and 
honest  and,  in  its  way,  understanding  ;  it  is  innocent  of 
moral  bullying  on  the  one  hand  and  of  moral  subjection 
on  the  other  ;  it  is  essentially  a  relation  between  social 
equals,  between  individuals  engaged  in  a  common  social 
task.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  there  is  always  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  children  on  the  school  council  (there  was  a 
time  when  the  children  and  the  teaching  staff  were 
represented  in  equal  numbers  !)  and  the  arrangement, 
I  am  assured,  has  seldom  proved  unprofitable.  For  one 
foreign  observer,  at  any  rate,  the  relation  between  teacher 
and  pupil  offers  the  best  hope  for  a  gradual  widening  and 
enrichment  of  the  basis  of  Soviet  education.  The  mind 
of  the  child  responds  more  readily  to  experience  than  to 
theory.  That,  I  think,  is  a  truth  which  both  the  Soviet 
educationist  and  legislator  must  learn. 
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BALLADE  AGAINST  THE  SLANDERER 
(After  Francois  Villon) 

[It  is  five  hundred  years  since  the  date  usually  given  as  that  of  Villon's 
birth.  His  best  known  pieces  have  been  rendered  many  times.  The 
following  is  a  contemporary  production,  bears  all  the  characteristics  of 
his  invective,  and  fails  to  suggest  any  other  writer  to  whom  it  could  rightly 
be  attributed. — W.  T.] 

Now  let  the  dagger-blade  dive  through 
His  dastard  spine  !  Now,  slowly  bled, 

Set  on  his  chest  a  leech  or  two 
To  feed  for  ever.  Let  the  lead 
From  some  loud  culverin  be  shed 
Upon  his  mouth  to  choke  it.  Aye  ! 

Starve  him  in  jail  until  he’s  dead 
That  damns  another  with  his  lie. 


Let  him  go  naked  to  the  dew. 

The  open  road  his  only  bed  ; 

Let  the  sharp  hedgehog  stab  him  through 
His  flimsy  cloth  of  open  thread. 

The  wind  his  curtain  overhead. 

Let  scorpions  bite  as  he  goes  by. 

Starve  him  in  jail  until  he’s  dead 
That  damns  another  with  his  lie. 

Now  chop  his  flesh  and  then  bestrew 

The  air  like  grain  that’s  ground  for  bread. 
Beat  him  with  bull-thongs  ;  naked,  too. 

Let  him  have  brambles  for  a  bed. 

And  that  his  life  be  sooner  sped. 

Let  poison  foul  his  blood,  say  I. 

Starve  him  in  jail  until  he’s  dead 
That  damns  another  with  his  lie. 


Prince  !  to  the  rack  let  him  be  led 
Ten  times  a  day,  the  felon.  Fie  I 
Starve  him  in  jail  until  he’s  dead 
That  damns  another  with  his  lie. 

Wilfrid  Thorley 


THE  TREE 


m  m  m 

Unquiet  of  heart,  I  sat  beside  a  tree 
And  slowly  lost  my  own  identity, 

And  slowly  put  her  dual  nature  on — 

Of  leaves  in  light  and  roots  below  the  stone. 
Words  cannot  tell  the  strange  felicity 
Of  pain  laborious,  digging  down  and  down 
Till  lost  in  cool  assurance  that  a  crown 
Of  beauty  from  the  darker  part  of  me 
Sprang,  though  it  could  not  see. 

Geoffrey  Johnson 


EARLY  LOVE 
«  «  «( 

And  early  love,  the  hands  before  the  flame. 

The  eager  head,  bared  breast,  the  upward  lift. 
The  shy  discoveries,  the  unknown  name. 

Worlds  mounting  swiftly  in  a  fevered  drift. 
The  ache  for  sated  peace,  or  else  the  sane 
Condition  as  before  this  madness  came, 
j  This  drugging  of  the  soul  with  singing  swift. 

With  singing  swift,  with  melody,  with  warm 
Song  images,  with  ever-changing  form 
Of  longing  for  an  oasis  in  the  storm; 

With  hopelessness,  with  tenderness,  with  quick 
Rejoicing  and  despairing,  till  the  stick 
Of  Time  beats  out  the  glowing  of  the  wick. 

J.  Singer 
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I  KNOW  A  LADY 
By  Harold  Vinal 

I 

She  was  a  woman  too  concerned  with  grief 
And  the  long  doubt  of  years  to  be  betrayed 
By  Autumn  when  it  came  to  burn  the  leaf, 

Or  Winter  which  might  make  a  hill  afraid. 
Spring  was  her  season,  strange  enough  she  tended 
The  fires  of  her  flowers  and  her  trees. 

As  though  a  dappled  April  might  have  mended 
The  broken  vessel  of  her  miseries. 

That  hopeful  season  was  a  brief  reminder 

Of  love  bewitched  because  she  found  him  there. 
Though  she  had  put  the  roses  far  behind  her 
She  planted  them  against  the  painted  air. 

Who  might  have  found  in  Autumn  and  its  gold 
More  largess  for  the  hands  of  grief  to  hold. 

II 

So  in  her  garden  did  she  make  her  peace 
With  God  and  death  ;  and  dim  dusks  fell  upon 
The  flower  that  was  herself,  she  found  release 
In  sun  and  amber  and  she  hurried  on 
Through  painted  air  as  though  the  air  might  be 
A  gateway  to  a  dream  that  was  not  lost, 

A  whisper  or  a  symbol  Anally 

For  one  whose  garden  might  at  last  be  frost. 

I  know  a  lady  lost  among  her  roses, 

A  rose  herself  upon  the  moony  stalks  ; 

She  yields  a  smile  though  Autumn  interposes 
Between  the  words  she  utters  as  she  walks. 

And  though  her  love  is  part  of  Spring,  her  grief 
Runs  through  the  vein  of  Autumn  and  its  leaf. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FASCISM 
By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 
I 


NOW  that  the  more  obvious  differences  giving  rise 
to  the  recent  dispute  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Italian  Government  have  for  the  present  been 
settled,  it  is  easier  to  appreciate  the  more  vital,  though 
less  conspicuous,  issues  wrapped  up  in  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  as  result  of  the  Lateran  Agree¬ 
ments. 

Ever  since  Mussolini  raised  his  dictatorial  regime  in 
Italy  to  the  status  of  a  political  religion,  the  competition 
between  Church  and  State  for  certain  rights  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  rising  generation  of  Italians  has  intensified, 
and  it  was  during  this  process  of  growing  competition 
that  the  Lateran  Treaty  and  Concordat  were  signed  in 
1929.  These  instruments  were  recognised  at  the  time 
to  represent  the  nearest  agreement  that  could  be  reached 
between  two  forces  based  on  very  similar  principles  of 
authority  and  competing  at  close  quarters  ;  but  it  was 
also  recognised  that  there  existed  certain  fundamental 
differences  of  principle  forming  an  ugly  gap  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Lateran  documents. 
So  far,  differences  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
education  of  youth,  although  other  matters  of  a 
political  nature  have  been  dragged  in  and  have  tended 
to  confuse  this  issue.  The  Church  is  determined  to 
maintain  her  hold  through  education  on  the  formation  of 
character  on  strictly  Catholic  principles.  The  Fascist 
regime  claims  to  be  “  Totalitarian  ”,  and  therefore 
responsible  for  the  upbringing  of  Italian  youth  in  the 
social  and  moral  sense  as  well  as  for  preparing  them  to 
take  their  place  in  the  organised  Fascist  State.  The 
Church  claims  that,  first  of  all,  they  must  be  good 
Catholics.  The  State  insists  that  they  shall  be  good 
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Fascists,  and  that  if  the  Catholic  religion  helps  them  to 
achieve  this  end,  so  much  the  better  ;  but,  should  there 
be  anything  in  their  Catholicism  that  clashes  with  Fascist 
doctrine  or  with  their  duties  to  the  State,  then  religion 
must  at  once  make  way.  For  example,  the  chaplains 
attached  to  the  Fascist  Balilla  take  no  real  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  boys.  They  are  not  wanted,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  such  a  position  fails  to  satisfy  the 
Church’s  demands  with  regard  to  the  social  and  spiritual 
education  of  youth.  It  was  Fascist  complaints  that  rival 
workers’  organisations  were  being  formed  that  actually 
gave  rise  to  the  recent  dispute,  intensified  by  accusations 
of  political  interference.  As  far  as  political  interference 
was  concerned,  the  Fascist  accusations  were  exaggerated, 
while  some  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  Holy 
See  were  difficult  to  uphold  ;  but  it  is  now  fairly  obvious 
that  this  question,  based  to  some  extent  on  the  new 
sovereign  status  of  the  Papacy,  was  introduced  chiefly  as 
a  means  of  influencing  those  holding  the  belief  that 
membership  of  the  Azione  Cattolica  was  not  incompatible 
with  loyalty  to  Fascism.  From  what  Mussolini  said  to 
me  on  this  subject,  I  got  the  impression  that  he  attached 
undue  importance  to  this  aspect  of  the  question;  but 
it  is  most  incumbent  on  the  Papacy  as  a  Sovereign 
State  to  be  more  scrupulous  than  ever  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  arousing  the  slightest  suspicion  of  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  others — a  privilege  reserved 
in  these  days  for  a  State  of  a  very  different  complexion. 
Although  there  were  individual  cases  of  hostility  to 
Fascism  within  the  ranks  of  the  Azione  Cattolica,  it  was 
incorrect  to  regard  that  organisation  as  anti-Fascist. 

II 

Some  time  ago  Signor  Turati  stated,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fascist  Party,  that  there  was  no  incompatibility  in  being 
a  member  of  both  the  Azione  Cattolica  and  the  Fascist 
Party  ;  while  Article  43  of  the  Concordat  definitely  re¬ 
cognised  the  organisations  connected  with  the  Azione 
Cattolica,  in  so  far  as  these  carry  out  their  activities 
outside  any  political  party,  and  under  the  immediate 
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direction  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  for  the  diffusion 
and  practice  of  Catholic  principles.  As  there  had  been 
no  change  in  these  activities  since  the  signing  of  the 
Concordat,  one  could  only  attribute  the  change  in  the 
Fascist  attitude  to  a  desire  to  discredit  a  Catholic 
organisation  with  a  strong  influence  over  the  youth  of 
Fascist  Italy.  In  any  case,  the  correct  method  of 
dealing  with  charges  of  interference  in  politics  was  for 
the  Italian  Government  to  bring  such  cases  to  the 
notice  of  the  Holy  See  through  the  ordinary  diplomatic 
channels,  and  not  for  the  more  extreme  elements  of 
Fascism  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  followed  by 
ill-advised  and  abrupt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But,  if  the  Fascist  method  deserve  harsh  criticism, 
that  of  the  Holy  See  more  than  surprise  the  foreign 
observer  ;  for  not  only  were  certain  of  the  statements 
issued  from  the  Vatican  ill-chosen  and  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  but  the  publication  of 
the  last  Papal  Encyclical  abroad,  before  the  Italian 
Government  could  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  its 
critical  contents,  was  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the 
principles  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Fortunately,  this  lamentable  dispute  was  checked  by 
an  Agreement  of  the  2nd  September,  and  the  activities  of 
the  Azione  Cattolica  have  thereby  been  regularised  in  the 
light  of  recent  events  ;  but,  even  with  the  best  intentions 
on  both  sides,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  future  will 
disclose  further  differences  of  principle  arising  out  of 
the  activities  of  an  organisation  where  clergy  and  laity 
meet  on  common  ground.  The  Azione  Cattolica  repre¬ 
sents  the  collaboration  of  the  laity  with  the  hierarchy  for 
work  of  a  social  religious  nature,  and  embraces  such 
organisations  as  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
which  concentrates  its  attention  on  visiting  the  poor  in 
their  homes  ;  the  League  of  Sunday  School  Teachers  ;  and 
the  League  of  Catholic  Women.  The  whole  system  has 
now  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  laymen  as  a  concession 
to  the  Italian  Government  and  unifled  under  the  bishops 
in  the  dioceses,  while  in  Rome  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  himself,  who  has  delegated  Mgr.  Pizzardo, 
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Papal  Under- Secretary  of  State,  as  its  Ecclesiastical 
Assistant.  By  this  means,  unity  in  Catholic  activity  and 
effort  is  maintained,  and  there  exists  a  united  body  of 
Catholics  ready  to  uphold  Catholic  interests  and  principles 
in  face  of  any  attempts  to  act  contrary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Church’s  mission.  Although  the  organisation  is 
strictly  non-political,  it  deals  with  social  matters,  which 
in  some  cases  become  absorbed  in  political  issues,  and, 
being  of  a  lay  nature  with  a  religious  object  and  dealing 
with  a  large  diversity  of  matters  spiritual  or  with  an 
important  spiritual  factor,  it  is  easy  to  attribute  political 
motives  to  actions  which  are  not  in  their  essence 
political.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  when 
such  an  action  becomes  political ;  and  here  lies  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  settling  the  differences 
between  Church  and  State.  But  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Azione  Cattolica  in  Italy  is  the  fact 
that  it  forms  a  bridge  between  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
as  the]  priests  do  not  mix  in  family  or  social  life  in  purely 
Latin  countries.  Hence  it  is  the  common  ground  on 
which  Church  interests  are  liable  to  clash  with  the  civil 
interests  of  an  organised  State.  Any  attempt  to  form 
workers’  associations  must  clash  with  the  activities  of 
the  Fascist  syndicates ;  while  sporting  or  athletic  clubs 
must  cross-cut  the  excellent  Fascist  organisation  known 
as  the  Opera  Nazionale  Dopolavoroy  which  aims  at  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
workers  during  their  leisure  hours. 

The  Agreement  provides  that  the  Azione  Cattolica 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  and  shall  make 
no  attempt  to  form  workers’  associations  of  the  trade 
union  variety.  It  shall  remain  diocesan  in  character  and 
under  the  control  of  the  bishops,  who  will  appoint  the 
lay  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  directors.  All  those  who 
have  belonged  to  any  party  opposed  to  the  Fascist  regime 
are  ineligible  for  appointment  as  directors.  The  flag  of 
the  local  bodies  associated  with  the  Azione  Cattolica  is  to 
be  the  national  flag  of  Italy  ;  and  this  also  applies  to  the 
affiliated  juvenile  clubs,  which  were  temporarily  dissolved 
and  are  now  restored,  although  they  may  wear  their  own 
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badges  and  carry  their  own  religious  banners.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  local  organisations  must  “  abstain  from 
athletic  or  sporting  activities  ”,  and  confine  themselves  to 
”  occupations  of  a  recreative  or  educational  character  with 
a  religious  purpose.”  In  this  last  clause  the  Vatican  seems 
to  have  gained  its  essential  point,  although  concessions 
have  had  to  be  made  in  matters  of  less  importance  to  the 
Church  and  more  importance  to  Fascism,  such  as  the 
confinement  of  youthful  athletic  activity  to  the  Fascist 
organisations,  and  certain  stipulations  of  a  rather  super¬ 
ficial  variety. 

If  Mussolini  has  in  fact  obtained  important  con¬ 
cessions  as  result  of  the  recent  negotiations,  only  time 
will  show  the  true  value  of  the  extent  to  which  principles 
have  been  safeguarded  by  the  Holy  See.  Many  observers 
contend  that,  as  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  time  is 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Vatican,  as  the  Church  is  likely 
to  remain  long  after  Fascism  has  faded  into  the  mists  of 
antiquity  ;  others  argue  that  the  passage  of  time  will  see 
an  increase  in  the  strength  of  Fascism  with  the  rise  of 
a  new  generation  of  young  Fascists,  while  the  older 
generation  (including  many  anti-Fascists  and  lukewarm 
supporters)  is  gradually  dying  out.  Personally,  I  agree 
with  Lord  Macaulay  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
‘‘  saw  the  commencement  of  all  the  governments  and 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now  exist  in 
the  world  ;  and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not 
destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all.”  Thus  the  Vatican 
can  afford  to  wait,  while  Fascism  needs  all  the  additional 
strength  it  can  muster  with  a  view  to  the  more  immediate 
future.  The  important  consideration  at  present  is  not  as  to 
which  side  has  gained  or  lost,  but  the  significant  fact  that 
both  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi.  \  It  is  in 
this  question  of  future  co-operation  and  mutual  support 
that  the  vital  issue  lies  ;  for  there  are  problems  far  greater 
than  that  of  education  in  store  for  the  Fascist  regime,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  will  be  deeply  involved, 
and  there  are  difficulties  confronting  the  Papacy  which 
can  be  minimised,  and  possibly  averted,  by  the  support  of 
Fascist  Italy. 
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III 

Investigations  in  different  parts  of  Italy  point  to  the 
fact  that  Fascism  is  at  present  losing  ground,  although 
there  is  scarcely  any  visible  change  in  the  general 
attitude  towards  the  regime,  and  Fascist  discipline 
shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  But  beneath  the  embel¬ 
lishments  of  Fascism’s  outer  crust,  which  has  had 
time  to  become  a  substance  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
considerable  pressure,  underground  movements  point  to 
a  restless  desire  for  change  ;  and  the  Italians — although 
few  will  venture  openly  to  criticise  one  word  or  deed  of 
the  present  Government — are  directing  their  thoughts  in 
a  way  which  has  been  unknown  since  the  March  on 
Rome.  Although  Italy  is  truly  grateful  for  the  magni¬ 
ficent  work  done  by  Mussolini  and  fully  realises  that  his 
dictatorship  has  been  necessary  to  tide  over  a  time  of 
crisis,  the  transformation  of  a  temporary  dictatorship  into 
a  political  doctrine  as  an  end  in  itself  has  led  to  a  reaction 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  Italians  feel  that  they 
have  had  enough  of  the  “  Sergeant  Major  system”,  and 
have  reached  a  stage  when  there  is  a  natural  and  healthy 
longing  to  guide  their  own  destinies. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  one  may  view  the  Fascist 
system  of  authority  :  first,  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  therefore 
intended  to  form  the  guiding  principle  of  all  future 
government  in  Italy  ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  means  of  guiding 
the  nation  to  a  stage  in  its  development  when  it  can 
assume  its  own  responsibilities  and  frame  its  own  destinies. 
United  Italy  may  now  be  regarded  as  in  the  adolescent 
stage  when  some  form  of  benevolent  despotism  is  still 
necessary,  together  with  a  gradual  modification  of  the 
system  of  authority  as  the  national  character  develops. 
Without  that  modification  of  control  the  national  character 
must  be  greatly  hampered,  and  the  reaction  in  Italy 
to-day  is  the  natural  outcome.  The  encouragement  to 
develop  more  and  more  responsibility  and  freedom  of 
expression  should  be  regarded  as  the  guiding  principle 
of  good  government,  rather  than  mere  authority  and 
discipline  ;  and  the  Fascist  system  might  well  change 
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its  course  to  one  of  stimulating  voluntary  effort  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  to  replace  that  exacted  by  compulsion. 
A  nation  which  is  for  ever  subject  to  some  dominating 
authority,  when  it  should  be  thinking  and  acting  for  itself, 
must  either  fail  to  attain  a  strong  national  character,  or  it 
must  rebel  against  that  authority.  It  is  impossible  exactly  to 
define  the  stage  at  which  a  nation  reaches  this  critical 
point  in  its  development,  but  it  forms  the  crisis  of  the 
nation’s  history.  As  a  means  to  the  end  of  a  strong 
national  character,  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  and 
self-reliance,  Mussolini’s  policy  of  State  authority  and 
discipline  has  been  admirable,  in  so  far  as  it  has  guided 
the  nation  through  the  period  of  adolescence  ;  but  if 
this  policy  continues  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself, 
either  all  dreams  of  Italian  greatness  must  be  dispelled, 
or  Mussolini  has  to  face,  sooner  or  later,  a  very  serious 
crisis,  threatening  the  sound  as  well  as  the  unsound 
features  of  the  Fascist  regime.  That  the  danger  signals 
are  already  showing  themselves  is  apparent  from  the 
statements  made  by  many  foreigners  of  disinterested 
nationalities ;  and  an  unquestionable  authority  recently 
assured  me  that,  if  a  free  vote  were  taken  in  Italy  to-day, 
the  majority  would  vote  against  Fascism.  Moreover, 
these  reports  are  strengthened  by  those  of  others  who  have 
made  thorough  personal  inquiries  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Italy,  with  an  interval  of  three  years  between 
visits,  and  now  report  a  complete  reversal  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  many  who  three  years  ago  were  contented 
supporters  of  Fascism.  While  some  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Italians  have  been  badly  hit 
financially,  owing  to  the  world  depression  coming  so 
soon  after  the  stabilisation  of  the  lira,  and  naturally  blame 
whatever  Government  is  in  power,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  there  now  exists  a  growing  opposition  throughout 
the  country,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  parts 
of  Italy.  Many  of  Mussolini’s  supporters,  including 
a  considerable  number  of  non-Fascists,  continue 
to  support  Fascism  owing  to  the  absence  at  present 
of  any  other  alternative,  although  in  other  circumstances 
they  would  welcome  a  change.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
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for  power  to  slip  into  the  hands  of  less  responsible 
extremists. 

Such  opposition  as  exists  should  not,  however,  be 
regarded  as  directed  at  Fascism  as  a  whole,  but  chiefly 
at  the  policy  of  authority  and  discipline  which  cramps 
liberty  and  freedom  of  action.  The  benefits  of  the  last 
ten  years  are  regarded  in  their  full  value,  but  the  people 
are  tired  of  having  everything  done  for  them.  There  is 
no  man  more  capable  than  Mussolini  of  guiding  the 
destinies  of  the  Italian  nation,  and  Fascism  is  now  a 
world  force  with  considerable  power ;  but  only  Mussolini 
can  modify  one  part  of  the  regime  and  let  the  others 
remain  standing.  Should  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
the  present  regime  prove  strong  enough  to  precipitate  a 
crisis,  that  crisis  would  threaten  to  overthrow  not 
only  the  present  authority  of  the  Fascist  Government, 
but  Mussolini  himself  and  all  that  is  good  in  Italy 
to-day.  This  would  most  assuredly  mean  a  swing 
back  to  the  extreme  left  and  the  return  of  Socialism 
with  all  its  evil  effects.  But  there  is  also  danger  in 
attempting  to  modify  authority  and  discipline  in  a 
southern  country,  where  liberality  is  often  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  weakness  and  loss  of  prestige  ;  so  that  it  looks 
as  if,  in  any  case,  there  is  rough  weather  ahead  in  the 
stage  which  Fascism  is  rapidly  approaching.  Which¬ 
ever  course  Mussolini  chooses  for  his  ship  of  State,  he 
will  need  all  his  guns  on  deck,  and  one  of  his  most  power¬ 
ful  means  of  defence  is  the  Vatican,  with  its  vast  influence 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

IV 

With  a  firm  conviction  of  what  would  follow  the  collapse 
of  Fascism  in  Italy,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  chaos 
which  would  inevitably  take  its  place,  Pius  XI  is  fully 
aware  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Holy  See  to 
protect  herself  against  any  such  eventualities.  His  Holi¬ 
ness  knows  that  the  aftermath  of  the  fall  of  Fascism  would 
mean  the  virtual  control  of  Italy  by  forces  antagonistic 
to  the  Church,  and  that  Socialism,  or  even  worse,  would 
be  practically  beating  against  the  gates  of  the  Vatican. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  views  of  the  Papacy  on  Socialist 
doctrines,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  through  the  pages 
of  the  Pope’s  Encyclical  in  commemoration  of  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  Rerum  Novarum.  The  contents 
of  this  document  are  sufficient  to  show  why  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  that  Italy  should  be 
preserved  from  such  doctrines,  especially  in  view  of  the 
Roman  Settlement ;  and  Fascism  is  at  present  the  only 
bulwark  against  this  danger.  Although  the  Pope  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  elevation  of  the  dictatorship  to  the  status 
of  a  political  doctrine,  and  other  features  of  the  regime, 
he  is  a  personal  admirer  of  the  great  work  of  progress 
carried  out  by  Mussolini  and  his  colleagues,  and  sees  in 
Italy  a  powerful  means  of  support  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  has  to  withstand  considerable  pressure  in  various 
directions.  Indeed,  extensive  losses  in  Austria  and  else¬ 
where,  together  with  a  heavy  blow  in  Spain,  have  made 
it  more  and  more  necessary  that  Italy  should  supply  that 
temporal  support  which  previously  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Royal  House  of  Habsburg.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  United  States  has  to  some  extent  compensated  the 
Church  for  her  losses  in  Europe,  a  strong  European 
Catholic  Power  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  Papacy. 
Further,  Mussolini  has  recently  shown  that  he  is  willing 
to  give  his  moral  support  to  the  Briining  Government  in 
its  struggle  to  defend  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  By 
so  doing,  II  Duce  is  not  only  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  Church  in  Catholic  South  Germany  and  helping  a 
Government  founded  on  the  Catholic  (Centre)  Party,  but 
he  is  taking  action  to  safeguard  the  Italian  frontiers,  and 
the  Sovereign  Papal  State  within  them,  from  the  possible 
menace  of  German  Communism  pushing  south  through 
Austria.  Indeed,  as  the  world  is  to-day,  the  Papacy, 
in  collaboration  with  Fascist  Italy,  forms  a  strong  com¬ 
bination  to  neutralise  the  policies  of  elements  of  the 
extreme  left ;  while  there  are  many  countries  where  the 
Church’s  propagation  of  the  faith  and  Italian  foreign 
policy  can  work  hand  in  hand.  On  the  other  hand, 
losses  to  the  Church  mean  losses  to  Italy,  and  anything 
approaching  the  collapse  of  the  Fascist  regime,  with  a  loss 
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of  the  protection  that  it  provides,  would  be  a  staggering 
blow  to  the  Church’s  position  in  Italy,  and  would  also 
have  the  gravest  repercussions  elsewhere. 

V 

It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  see  how  closely  mutual 
interests  are  bound  up,  nor  is  it  hard  to  realise,  in  the 
light  of  recent  events,  how  formidable  an  opponent  the 
Church  can  be  in  a  time  of  mutual  strife.  The  means 
which  the  Pope  employed  to  retaliate  against  Fascist 
excesses  shows  the  extent  of  his  powers,  mildly  exercised 
on  such  an  occasion.  The  Holy  Father  refused  to  send 
his  Legate  to  Padua  for  the  St.  Anthony  celebrations,  a 
most  popular  feast  among  Italians,  and  prohibited  all 
outdoor  processions,  which  incurred  serious  financial 
loss  to  shopkeepers,  hotel  proprietors,  and  others  in 
the  districts  where  these  feasts  would  have  taken  place. 
As  no  celebrations  were  held  in  Italy  for  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  one  of  the  most  important  feasts  of  the 
Catholic  year,  and  as  this  was  closely  followed  by  the  feasts 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  a  large  number  of  Italians  were 
deprived  of  a  means  of  making  money  at  a  time  when 
trade  was  bad  ;  and  they  levelled  their  blame  at  the 
Government  in  the  belief  that  the  Holy  Father  would 
not  take  such  steps  without  good  reason.  Many  men  and 
women  removed  their  Fascist  badges  on  the  grounds 
that  in  becoming  Fascists  they  understood  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  their  position  as  Catholics.  But  the 
reaction  against  the  Government  did  not  end  there,  for  the 
news  rapidly  reached  foreign  countries  through  Catholic 
and  other  channels,  and  for  the  time  had  a  strong 
adverse  effect  on  Italian  prestige  abroad.  Yet,  if  these 
occurrences  caused  bad  feeling  against  the  Government 
among  Catholics,  there  were  others  that  stirred  up  a 
strong  feeling  of  anti-clericalism  in  Italy.  As  long  as 
the  Fascist  regime  remains  unmodified,  there  must  be 
recurrences  of  friction ;  whereas  a  strong  measure  of 
mutual  support  is  necessary  to  safeguard  both  banks  of 
the  Tiber  from  such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  lie  ahead. 
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It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  questions 
likely  to  give  rise  to  differences  in  principle  between  the 
Vatican  and  Quirinal  should  be  regularised  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  Agreement  of  the  2nd  September  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  but  periodical  overhauls  of  mutual 
relations  are  essential,  with  the  necessity  of  mutual  support 
as  a  fundamental  basis ;  a  modus  vivendi  is  not  sufficient. 

If  principle  figures  largely  in  the  relations  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  present  Italian  Government,  an 
important  part  must  also  be  assigned  to  personalities. 
In  Mussolini  and  Pius  XI,  Rome  has  within  her  small 
area  two  of  the  strongest  ruling  characters  of  modern 
times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  stronger. 
The  strength  of  Mussolini  differs  from  that  of  Pius  in 
that  it  is  more  flexible  and  amenable  to  the  art  of  com- 
I  promise.  II  Duce^  as  the  ruler  of  Italy,  considers  himself 

free  to  act  as  he  wishes  at  all  times,  and  is  never  dominated 
by  his  decisions.  Pius,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  his 
decisions  as  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  decisions 
dominate  the  man :  they  are  final.  But,  apart  altogether 
from  his  present  position  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  Mgr.  Ratti 
was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of  moun¬ 
taineers,  who  was  never  diverted  from  his  original  purpose 
by  any  circumstance  whatever.  There  are,  however, 
features  in  the  present  situation,  holding  out  opportunities 
for  each  to  exercise  his  best  qualities  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  in  general. 
Whereas  the  closing  of  the  recent  conflict  of  principle 
by  an  Agreement  supplementary  to  the  Concordat  has 
established  a  happy  precedent  for  the  future,  the  essential 
co-operation  between  Church  and  State  in  Italy  may  well 
be  found  in  a  gradual  modification  of  the  Fascist  principle 
of  authority,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Italian  national  character.  This  in  itself 
should  provide  a  natural  means  of  avoiding  measures 
conflicting  with  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  of 
securing  for  Fascist  Italy  a  valuable  friend  as  well  as  a 
strong  and  vigorous  protector  of  our  western  civilisation. 
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By  Owen  Tweedy 

IT  is  a  novel  experience  for  Cyprus  to  be  in  the  news. 
Before  the  events  of  last  October  the  word  **Enosis  ”, 
when  not  mistaken  for  a  by-product  medicine, 
was  certainly  Greek  to  everyone  of  us.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is.  It  means  “  Union  with  Greece  ”,  and 
is  the  slogan  of  the  Greek-speaking  majority  in  the  Island. 

Any  effort  to  explain  the  development  of  the  Enosis 
movement  must  be  prefaced  by  a  short  summary  of 
Cypriot  history.  The  first  historical  record  of  the  Island 
dates  from  its  conquest,  some  thirty-five  centuries  ago, 
by  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  Subsequently  it  had  many 
masters  —  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedonian, 
Ptolemaic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Arab,  English,  Knights 
Templars,  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Venetian,  Turkish,  and 
finally  British — a  series  of  dominations,  which  are  easily 
explained  by  the  two  facts — first,  that  the  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Island  made  it  an  ideal  sally-port  midway  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West :  secondly,  that  its  copper  and  timber 
resources  have  ever  been  all-important  sinews  of  war. 

Throughout  its  chequered  history,  Cyprus  has  main¬ 
tained  an  intermittent  but  persistent  contact  with  Greece. 
Under  non-Greek  foreign  domination  it  has  continued 
predominatingly  Greek  in  character,  and  to-day  over 
eighty  per  cent,  of  its  population  is  Greek-  speaking. 

■  Enosis  at  the  moment  is  essentially  an  Anglo- Cypriot 
problem  ;  but  actually  it  concerns  Greece  and  Turkey 
almost  more  intimately  than  Great  Britain.  The  move¬ 
ment  first  became  articulate  in  1821,  when  Greek-speaking 
Cyprus — then,  as  now,  led  by  the  Heads  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church — revolted  against  the  Turks  in  sympathy 
with  European  Greece,  which  had  just  embarked  on  its 
War  of  Independence.  The  Cypriot  outbreak  was  sup¬ 
pressed  with  ferocious  severity,  and  Cyprus  remained  a 
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Turkish  Province.  But  Greece  gained  its  liberty.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Greek  attitude  towards  Cyprus  has  always 
been  tinged  with  the  same  patronising  superiority 
complex  as  that  with  which  the  haut-monde  of  Paris 
regards  the  inhabitants  of  the  French-speaking  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  very  definitely 
between  Athens  and  Greek-speaking  Cyprus  the  sympathy 
of  a  common  origin  and  tongue  ;  and  as  long  as  the  Island 
remained  under  Turkish  rule,  political  Greece  took  the 
same  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Greek-speaking 
population  of  the  Island  as  it  showed  towards  the  other 
Greek  minorities  within  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

When,  however,  in  1878,  the  Turks  ceded  to  Disraeli 
the  administration  in  the  Island,  Athens  did  not  only 
receive  the  news  wdth  expressions  of  deep  satisfaction ; 
but  there  was  absolutely  no  suggestion  that  Athenian 
support  should  be  given  to  the  idea  of  Cypriot 
Enosis.  Nor  did  this  idea  occur  to  the  almost  entirely 
illiterate  Greek-speaking  peasantry  of  the  Island.  Then, 
as  now,  they  were  Cypriot  before  they  were  Greek ;  and 
such  feelings  as  they  had  were  those  of  relief  that  a  new 
regime  had  descended  on  the  Island  which,  in  any  case, 
cou  d  not  be  worse  than  Ottoman  rule. 

The  1878  reaction  of  the  vested  interests  in  the  Island, 
the  second  factor  in  the  Cypriot  equation,  was  more  posi¬ 
tive.  Under  Turkish  rule  the  Greek  Church  had  enjoyed — 
albeit  precariously — freedom  of  worship  and  certain  rights 
of  jurisdiction  among  its  flock  ;  while  the  majority  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Island  was  already  safely  in  Greek-speaking 
town-dwelling  hands  ;  but  both  these  centres  of  opinion, 
whose  grandsons,  the  lawyers,  the  bishops  and  the  finan¬ 
ciers,  have  just  been  inciting  Cypriots  to  direct  action  and 
violence  on  the  pretext  of  Enosis^  hailed  the  arrival  of  a 
British  administration,  with  an  enthusiasm  unqualified  by 
any  expression  of  feeling  that  the  Island  ought  to  revert 
to  Hellas.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  with  this  enthusiasm 
were  blended  other  and  less  meritorious  sentiments. 
Cyprus,  for  all  its  fa9ade  of  Hellenism,  is  semi-Oriental 
at  heart ;  and  in  the  East  revenge  is  sweet.  The  Greek¬ 
speaking  population  had  for  three  centuries  been  under 
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the  thumb  of  the  Turkish  minority,  whose  rule  had  been 
the  traditionally  Turkish  mixture  of  laisser-faire^  punc¬ 
tuated  by  almost  barbaric  repression.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  think  that  the  Greek-speaking  vested  interests  in 
Cyprus  hoped  that,  with  the  happy  arrival  of  the  powerful 
and  Christian  British,  an  era  was  dawning  when  they 
would  be  able  to  pay  off  a  good  many  old  scores  against 
their  former  oppressors. 

But  whatever  these  Greek-speaking  Cypriots  thought 
or  did  not  think,  the  Turkish  minority  resident  in  the 
Island  was  as  ready  in  1878  as  it  is  in  1931  to  accept 
any  regime  which  is  not  dominated  by  their  erstwhile 
subjects  ruling  uncontrolled.  As  recently  as  1929,  the 
Mufti  of  Cyprus,  supported — almost  incongruously — by 
the  Armenian  archbishop,  signed  a  memorial  to  the 
British  Government  protesting  against  Enosis  as  being 
contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Island.  The  Turks 
are  a  Minority,  as  are  the  Armenians  ;  and  it  says  much 
for  the  reality  of  their  apprehensions  concerning  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  leaders  that  they  should  make  common  cause 
against  them. 

The  two  main  objects  of  British  administration  have  been 
the  re-establishment  of  justice  for  all,  regardless  of  race  and 
religion,  and  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Cypriot  re¬ 
sources,  which  had  been  notoriously  neglected  or  exploited 
by  the  Turkish  Government.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  our 
occupation  the  British  authorities  in  general  were  gravely 
apathetic  regarding  the  development  of  Cyprus.  The 
Island  was  the  Cinderella  of  the  Colonial  family  ;  it  was 
regarded  as  a  bad  investment  with  a  Budget  which  always 
needed  a  balancing  Grant-in-aid ;  climatically,  it  was 
considered  primarily  as  a  good  sanatorium  for  officials 
who  had  lost  their  health  in  West  Africa  ;  only  as  an 
afterthought  did  it  occur  to  anyone  that  this  same  climate 
might  produce  agricultural  prosperity  for  the  Cypriots. 
It  was  during  those  forty  years  that  the  idea  of  Enosis^ 
dormant  for  over  half  a  century,  once  more  became 
articulate  and  finally  vociferous.  But  there  are  miti¬ 
gating  circumstances.  Up  to  1914,  the  Island  remained 
in  Turkish  possession  ;  immediately  after  the  War  its 
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ultimate  fate  was  uncertain  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  only  in  1925 
that  Cyprus  became  a  full-blown  British  Colony  and  a 
permanent  charge  on  British  initiative. 

Simultaneously,  up  to  1925,  government  in  the  Island 
had  proceeded  tranquilly  on  rigid,  impartial  and,  admit¬ 
tedly,'  unimaginative  colonial  lines,  with  a  minimum  of 
local  assistance  in  the  higher  councils  of  State  ;  but  when 
it  became  a  Crown  Colony,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
were  accorded  larger  representation  in  the  reconstituted 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  Greeks  electing  twelve  members 
and  the  Turks  three,  while  the  Government  nominees 
from  the  official  ranks  were  increased  to  nine.  The 
object  of  these  liberal  changes  was  to  invite  greater  local 
co-operation.  It  failed  lamentably.  The  Greek  members, 
all  ardent  apostles  of  Enosisy  persisted  in  reading  into  any 
abnormally  important  legislation  some  suggestion  that  it 
was  directed  against  “  Union  with  Greece  ”,  and,  being  thus 
offended  in  their  amour  proprCy  voted  solidly  against  the 
Government.  But  against  this  opposition  was  ranged  the 
equally  solid  support  of  the  Turks  and  the  Government 
nominees  for  the  measure  ;  and  the  result  was  a  Gilbertian 
tie  of  twelve  votes  all.  When  the  Governor- General  gave 
his  casting  vote  for  the  Government  against  the  Greeks, 
the  latter,  quite  regardless  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
King  George,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  EnosiSy  considered  themselves  not  only 
thwarted  but  insulted. 

These  Greek-speaking  leaders  do  not  mince  their  words. 

“  Your  legislation  is  a  wicked  farce  ”,  they  said  to  me 
two  years  ago.  ”  Whether  it  concerns  the  removal  from 
private  Greek  control  of  the  appointment  of  masters  for 
our  Greek  schools,  or  the  enforcement  of  customs  tariffs 
to  handicap  Athenian  in  favour  of  British  interests — 
everything  is  contrived  to  combat  Enosis,  How  can  we 
vote  the  destruction  of  our  own  aspirations  ?  ” 

”  But  ”,  I  answered,  “  in  both  cases  the  object  of  the 
legislation  was  positive — to  further  Cypriot  efficiency — 
not  negative — to  damage  Greece  or  any  other  power. 
After  all,  you  are,  I  suppose,  Cypriots  first  You  do 
want  the  Island  to  be  the  main  consideration  of  Cypriots  ?  ” 
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“  Cyprus  must,  and  shall  be,  developed  by  Greek  genius 
only.  We  don’t  want  expensive  foreigners  to  do  what  we 
can  do  just  as  well  ourselves.” 

“  But  you  are  not  the  only  community  in  Cyprus.  The 
Turks  ...” 

I  was  sharply  interrupted. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  them  or  of  the  Unholy  Alliance 
which  you  British  have  made  with  them  in  our  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  twelve  of  you,  Christians  and  Moslems, 
band  yourselves  together  automatically  to  defeat  us  who  are 
not  only  Christians,  but  the  majority.  It  is  a  foul  scandal.” 

My  friend’s  introduction  of  the  Education  Bill  serves 
as  a  good  illustration  of  British  difficulties  in  Cyprus.  Up 
to  three  years  ago,  the  village  schoolmaster  was  appointed 
directly  by  the  heads  of  the  local  Greek  community  ;  but 
his  selection  was  determined,  not  by  his  ability  to  teach 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  by  his  oratorical  powers 
to  inculcate  in  the  infant  mind  the  beauties  of  Enosis, 
The  schools  were  political  hotbeds  rather  than  semi¬ 
naries  of  learning ;  and  the  result  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  army  of  half-baked  students,  singularly 
inefficient  in  Government  service,  which  suffered  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  new  legislation,  to  which  my  friend  objected 
so  bitterly,  had  put  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmasters 
into  Government  hands.  That  constituted  a  crime  against 
the  schoolmaster,  and  a  further  challenge  to  Enosis. 

”  Those  poor  fellows,  whose  hearts  beat  for  Enosis y  are 
now  downtrodden  Government  officials  and  at  your  mercy. 
It  is  tyranny.” 

“  But  if  they  don’t  like  it,  they  can  resign.  Anyhow, 
you  can’t  expect  Government  to  pay  people  to  undermine 
Government  authority.” 

”  It  is  we  who  pay  them.  The  taxes  come  from  us. 
We  ought  to  control  them.” 

”  As  Cypriots — yes.  As  Greeks — no.  Incidentally, 
haven’t  you  a  British  passport  ?  Do  you  prefer  it  to  the 
Ottoman  one  you  had  before  we  came  here  ?  ” 

”  Of  course  I  do.  Those  Turks  ...”  And  we  were 
back  again  on  the  topic  of  the  Unholy  Alliance. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  discussing  the  Greek  attitude 
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towards  Enosis.  “  I  could  better  understand  your  en¬ 
thusiasm,”  I  said,  “  if  it  had  any  echo  in  Greece,  or  if 
Mr.  Venizelos  spent  less  time  assuring  journalists  that 
Cyprus  was  not  an  Anglo-Greek  question,  but  a  problem 
which  must  be  settled  between  the  British  and  the  Cypriots 
alone.  If  you  were  asking  for  Home  Rule,  I  could  un¬ 
derstand  ;  but  as  it  is  ...  ”  And  I  waved  my  arms 
Orientally. 

“  Mr.  Venizelos  is  an  international  politician,  and 
international  politicians  never  say  what  they  mean  in 
public.  But  in  private  he  has  said  that  if  you  gave  Cyprus 
to  Greece,  he  would  give  you  Suda  Bay  and  Mudros, 
which  are  far  better  harbours  than  any  we  have  here.” 

“  And  then  Crete  and  Mudros  would  start  their  Enosis 
campaign  against  us.  Would  Mr.  Venizelos  then  propose 
another  sw’op  ?  There  is  a  good  harbour  at  Phaleron.” 

“  That  would  not  concern  us.  We  would  be  free  and 
joined  to  Mother  Hellas.” 

“  And  you  would  be  governed  by  Athenian  lawyers,  and 
the  Cypriot  peasant  would  be  conscripted  for  the  Greek 
Army.  The  Corfiotes  could  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  what 
happened  to  them  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
Protectorate.  Would  that  be  the  true  realisation  of  your 
aspirations  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not,”  he  retorted.  “  We  would  never 
allow  that.  We  mean  to  be  a  self-governing  dominion  in 
the  Greek  Empire.  Naturally  the  ideal  would  be  an 
independent  Greek-speaking  Cyprus  ;  but  we  are  weak 
and  vulnerable,  and,  with  the  Turks  so  near,  the  Turkish 
minority  would  always  be  troublesome.  W'e  can  deal 
better  with  them  if  we  have  Athens  behind  us.” 

Later  I  met  yet  another  National  Leader.  His  theme 
was  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the  Government.  I  listened  in 
silence  until  he  boldly  asserted  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
him  or  any  other  Cypriot  leader  even  to  mention  the  word 
Enosis.  Then  I  struck. 

“  What  you  are  saying,”  I  blurted  out,  “  is  absolute 
rubbish.  1  am  only  a  stranger  in  the  Island ;  but  ever 
since  I  arrived,  the  sole  topic  of  my  conversations  with  you 
and  your  friends  has  been  Enosis^  and  all  the  newspapers 
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which  have  been  translated  to  me  have  harped  on  Enosis 
with  such  anti-British  virulence  that  I  confess  I  thought 
that  I  was  listening  to  revolutionary  pamphlets.  And  all 
your  students  in  the  towns  are  dressed  in  uniforms  like 
Greek  soldiers.  And  every  Sunday  every  Greek  Church 
flies  the  Greek  flag.” 

”  But  the  Moslems  fly  the  Star  and  Crescent  on  their 
mosques  on  Fridays.” 

“  Only  because  you  taught  them  by  flying  your  flags 
on  Sundays.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ”  It’s  useless  to  try  to  make 
you  British  see  reason, ”he  said;  ‘‘you  are  all  pro-Moslem.” 

These  quoted  conversations  have,  perhaps,  illustrated 
the  nervous  mentality  of  the  Enosis  leaders,  but  they  do 
not  reveal  the  real  core  of  their  grievances.  At  the  risk 
of  stepping  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  I  would  hazard 
the  belief  that,  were  Greek  government  to  be  established 
in  Cyprus,  within  two  years  it  would  be  as  irksome  to  the 
same  coterie  of  vested  interests  as  is  British  adminis¬ 
tration  to-day,  unless,  of  course,  it  was  willing  to  descend 
to  Levantine  standards  of  honesty  and  equity. 

The  Cypriot  peasant,  though  an  honest  farmer,  is  both 
illiterate  and  improvident,  and  up  to  seven  years  ago  he 
was  so  deeply  in  the  toils  of  the  professional  Greek¬ 
speaking  money-lenders  that  agriculture  was  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  while  the  usurers  waxed  richer  and  richer. 
In  1924,  the  Government  tardily  realised  the  danger  and 
sponsored  the  foundation  of  an  Agricultural  Bank,  which 
was  to  finance  the  farmers  at  such  low  rates  of  interest  as 
would  put  the  rapacious  moneylender  out  of  business. 
Progress  was  slow — for  the  peasants  are  innately  conser¬ 
vative  and  suspicious  of  Government  intervention — but 
by  degrees  the  scheme  caught  hold,  and  when  the  recent 
riots  broke  out,  nearly  every  agricultural  centre,  small 
and  great,  had  a  promising  co-operation  committee  of  its 
own,  and  farming  was  beginning  at  last  to  become  more 
lucrative  to  the  farmer  himself.  The  moneylenders, 
meantime,  had  strained  every  nerve  to  secure  the  failure 
of  the  project,  but  eventually  allied  themselves  en  bloc 
to  the  Enosis  movement  as  a  way  out  of  their  difficulties. 
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Enosis  for  them  signified  the  departure  of  British  control, 
which  alone  had  stopped  their  lucrative  trade  ;  Enosis 
would  bring  back  the  good  old  days  when  the  peasantry 
could  be  exploited  with  impunity. 

The  foundation  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  but  one  of 
many  facts  which  have  made  it  far  harder  for  this  coterie 
of  vested  interests  in  Cyprus  to  dilate  upon  British  apathy 
since  the  Island  became  a  British  Colony.  The  British 
taxpayer,  probably  unknown  to  himself,  now  shoulders  a 
yearly  liability  of  £32,000,  which  was  previously  a  charge 
on  Cypriot  revenue  on  account  of  a  Turkish  Loan. 
Mining  resources  have  been  sympathetically  fostered,  and 
royalties  are  now  an  important  item  in  the  Island’s  revenue. 
Both  these  unearned  accretions  of  wealth  have  been 
well  applied  to  the  development  of  roads,  hospitals, 
harbours,  forestry  and  agriculture  generally.  In  fact,  in 
the  last  six  years,  social  and  economic  progress  has  im¬ 
proved  the  lot  of  the  Cypriot  peasant  out  of  all  measure. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  naturally  far  from  agreeable  to 
the  vested  interests  in  the  Island.  Their  strength  lay  in 
a  discontented  Anglophobe  countryside  ;  and  as  it  became 
more  settled  economically,  they  developed  political  unrest 
as  a  means  to  suit  their  ends.  Their  main  power  has  always 
been  in  the  towns,  among  the  professional  classes ;  in 
the  country,  the  Church  shapes  the  opinions  of  the  simple 
peasant ;  and,  to-day,  the  Church,  through  its  bishops  and 
deacons,  is  the  stimulus  of  agitation  in  every  village, 
however  small.  And  all  this  is  done  under  the  banner  of 
Enosis.  It  is  a  thoroughly  redoubtable  organisation  with 
a  thoroughly  plausible  slogan  ;  and  by  all  and  every  means 
will  this  partnership  of  vested  interests  strive  to  keep  alive, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  the  lure  of  Enosis  as  the 
remedy  for  every  Cypriot  ill.  It  is  a  tragic  situation.  For 
Greece  is  but  a  red  herring  drawn  across  the  trail  of  their  real 
designs,  which  are  to  achieve  unfettered  power  in  Cyprus. 

The  future  calls  for  patience  and  courage  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  problem  must  be  confined  within  its  terms  of 
reference.  In  Greece,  pro-Cypriot  committees  are  being 
formed.  Their  counsels  are  irrelevant.  Those  who  pro¬ 
voked  the  outbreak  and  broke  their  oath  of  allegiance 
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have  been  deported.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  return. 
We  have  declared  our  pol  cy  and  our  determination  to 
maintain  our  position  in  Cyprus,  and  Mr.  Venizelos  has 
not  challenged  our  right.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we  are 
not  moved  either  by  windy  threats  or  by  false  appeals  to 
sentiment.  Our  duty  is  towards  the  Cypriot  peasant ; 
and  although  he  will  never  be  demonstratively  grateful, 
his  welfare  is  the  secret  of  Cypriot  prosperity,  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  promote. 

I  may,  I  hope,  be  forgiven  if  I  end  this  article  on  a 
pungent  if  not  a  highbrow  note.  The  outsider  sees 
most  of  the  game ;  and  just  as  the  news  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Government  House  came  through,  I  happened 
to  meet  an  American  with  whom  I  had  travelled  in  Cyprus 
four  years  ago.  “  Enosis  !  ”  he  said.  “  Pure  bunk ! 
That  handful  of  half-bred  townees  and  so-called  holy 
men  are  out  for  one  thing  and  one  thing  only — their  own 
pockets.  You’re  the  spoil-sports,  and  don’t  you  be 
bluffed  by  them.  You’re  not  doing  your  job  badly ;  and 
if  you  chuck  it  up  now,  you’ll  only  be  playing  into  their 
hands.  Go  on  ;  and  don’t  leave  Mr.  Hayseed. of  Cyprus 
in  the  lurch  at  their  mercy.  He  is  a  decent  fellow,  even 
if  he  can’t  spell  his  name  ;  and  although  at  the  moment 
he  is  as  drunk  as  an  owl  with  all  that  his  bishops  and  his 
patriots  have  been  pouring  down  his  throat,  you  wait 
until  he  wakes  up  to-morrow  morning.  He  is  going  to 
have  a  frightful  head,  and  then  he’ll  remember  which  side 
his  bread  is  buttered.  He  is  ‘  Cyprus  for  the  Cypriot  ’, 
and  that  is  good  horse-sense  ;  and  that  is  what  you  are 
giving  him.  But  Cyprus  for  the  Greeks  1  All  eyewash  ! 
Cyprus  for  the  moneylenders  and  the  church-boxes  is 
the  true  bill.” 

He  paused  for  breath,  and  I  smiled  encouragingly.  His 
reaction  was  startling. 

”  Great  snakes  !  ”  he  shouted.  ”  I  believe  the  man 
thinks  I’m  one  of  those  Imperialist  fans.  Why,  the  word 
makes  me  sick !  Only  I  don’t  want  to  see  you  Britishers 
done  down  by  that  Levantine  crowd.  Next  time  they 
ask  for  Enosis^  you  give  them  Enosis — union  with  Turkey, 
That’ll  learn  them  I  ” 
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By  H.  J.  Massingham 

There  must  still  be  a  number  of  people  who  deplore 
the  mechanisation  of  our  English  language,  which, 
at  any  rate,  used  to  be  the  richest,  the  most 
dramatic  and  flexible  in  the  world.  The  Age  of  the 
Machine  has,  no  doubt,  increased  the  capital  of  English 
or  pseudo-English  words,  but  the  standardisation  that 
accompanies  it  has  produced  the  most  blighting  effect 
upon  the  vitality,  saltiness  and  expressiveness  of  common 
speech.  Just  as  arterial  roads  plunge  through  the  country¬ 
side  without  any  recognition  of,  or  deference  to,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  varieties  between  one  area  and  another,  so  the  era  of 
mass-production  enforces  a  like  uniformity  both  upon  our 
general  language  itself  and  its  local  peculiarities.  The 
growing  poverty  of  our  bountiful  tongue,  stored  with  the 
honey  of  ages  of  thought  and  human  drama,  is  cruelly 
illustrated  by  our  more  and  more  reliance  upon  Ameri- 
canese  for  our  slang  terms,  our  homelier  idiom,  and  our 
means  of  labelling  popular  new  inventions.  As  the 
Americans  themselves  borrow  from  the  classical  languages 
without  knowing  how  to  use  them,  the  results,  after  these 
words  have  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  are  ghastly. 

If,  for  instance,  a  middle-aged  Englishman  were  to 
visit  a  Hollywood  talkie  ”  for  the  first  time  to-day,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  half  of  the  words  spoken  would  be 
a  foreign  language  to  him.  But  the  alien  element  is  under¬ 
stood  of  the  millions  whose  entertainment  is  the  “  movies  ”, 
and  they  import  what  they  hear  into  their  daily  communi¬ 
cations  without  absorbing  them  into  the  native  speech. 
The  enormous  growth  of  population  ;  the  network  of 
great  roadways  between  the  cities  and  towns  ;  cheap  and 
rapid  transport ;  the  urbanisation  of  the  countryside  ;  the 
loss  of  craftsmanship  in  mass-production  ;  the  picture 
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palace  and  the  more  venal  Press,  together  with  the  general 
uniformity  of  thought  and  custom  throughout  the  land — 
all  these  factors  are  fatal  to  the  individuality,  the  freshness 
and  livingness  of  the  words  we  speak,  quite  apart  from  their 
poetry.  The  modern  orchard  is  a  spruce  drill-yard  whose 
trees  are  drawn  up  on  parade,  all  alike,  each  equidistant 
from  its  neighbours,  while  the  old  grassy  orchard  whose 
wilful  weather-beaten  trees  were  like  old  country  charac¬ 
ters  who  went  their  own  rough,  sweet  way — this  is  passing 
away.  It  is  much  the  same  process  with  our  modernised 
speech. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  interest  that  there  do  still  exist 
in  the  lonelier  parts  of  English  country  little  languages 
all  on  their  own,  which  are  not  exactly  dialect,  and  yet 
are  foreign  to  the  townsman  without  losing  their  title  of 
English.  I  am  only  familiar  with  one  of  these;  but  it  is 
such  a  fine,  sinewy,  pictorial  and  beautifully  earthy  tongue, 
that  it  is  very  well  worth  relishing  before  it  withers,  as 
wither  it  must.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  old 
glossaries  of  rural  speech  in  existence  which  profess  to  list 
that  portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  rustics  diverging  from 
our  normal  currency,  and  the  one  of  particular  relevance 
to  my  theme  is  J.  D.  Robertson’s  Glossary  of  Dialect  and 
Archaic  Words  used  in  the  County  of  Gloucestershire  ^ 
published  in  1890.  But  the  defect  of  all  these  volumes  is 
that  they  give  no  indication  of  what  proportion  of  the 
words  found  in  them  are  still  in  use.  If  you  do  not 
know,  for  instance,  whether  a  word  like  “  oontitump  ” 
for  a  molehill,  a  Cotswold  term,  comes  naturally  to-day 
from  the  lips  of  Cotswold  men,  it  might  as  well  be  dead 
to  you  as  alive.  Such  volumes,  in  effect,  are  as  academic 
in  interest  as  a  dictionary  of  Old  Gaelic,  and  are  of  service 
only  to  the  philologist.  But  if  you  know  that  certain 
terms  you  have  never  heard,  and  don’t  know  the  meaning 
of,  are  still  passed  between  living  men  who  are  your  own 
countrymen,  these  words  are  no  longer  mere  shells  picked 
up  on  the  beach  of  human  memory  ;  there  is  life  inside 
them.  The  coins  of  Cotswold  speech  I  have  collected  are 
rustless  because  they  are  yet  in  local  being,  chiefly  among 
the  farm-labourers  of  the  North  Cotswolds,  and  they  are 
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I  of  such  a  quality  and  force  in  themselves  that  they  deserve 

the  attraction  of  everybody  who  cares  for  the  way  he 
speaks  or  writes  and  how  other  people  speak  or  write  for 
him.  I  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  them  all. 

Before  I  was  introduced  to  the  enticing  experience  of 
hearing  a  new  language  akin  to  but  quite  unlike  my  own, 
I  had  assumed,  as  I  think  most  people  do,  that  a  country 
dialect  must  inevitably  be  remote  from  all  bookish  or 
literary  associations.  Its  breath  would  be  of  more 
pungent  odour  than  that  of  thyme  or  marjoram,  those 
highly  sophisticated  herbs  almost  more  real  to  us  from  the 
pages  of  books  than  springing  from  common  or  hedgerow. 
The  tang  of  Cotswold  speech  would  be  of  the  earth 
earthy,  and  that  alone,  and  I  could  not  dream  of  ever 
hearing  terms  which  smelled  of  book-learning. 

But,  to  my  astonishment,  I  proved  to  be  quite  wrong; 
and  though  a  very  large  number  of  current  Cotswoldisms 
are  agricultural  in  meaning,  literature  was  the  original 
home  of  some  of  them,  or  rather  we  ourselves  only 
gathered  them  from  the  streams  of  Helicon.  The  Cots¬ 
wold  language  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  known  to  me  which 
preserves  in  a  living  matrix  what  is  left  of  our  Renaissance 
heritage  and  “  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake 
What  our  actor-managers,  our  literary  doctors,  our 
libraries  and  museums  fail  to  do  is  achieved  all  un¬ 
consciously  by  the  unlettered  rustic  over  a  mug  of 
scrumpy  (local  cider).  It  became  evident  to  me,  after  a 
time,  that  the  unsurpassed  Shakespearian  expression  must 
have  been — a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  it — as  common  on 
the  “  high  wild  hills  ”  of  the  North  Cotswolds  that 
Shakespeare  knew  as  blackberries  and  the  meadow  crane’s 
bill.  Continuity  and  segregation  alone  have  fostered  the 
life  in  the  relics  of  it.  If  you  or  I  on  a  bright  day  of 
February  were  to  speak  of  the  “  rathe  primrose  ”,  who 
would  know  what  we  were  talking  about  ?  Dr.  Saintsbury 
and  his  erudite  company,  a  handful  of  cultivated  people, 
the  shade  of  Milton — and  the  Cotswold  labourer.  But 
no  others.  Is  it  not!  strange  ^to  hear  from  the  mouth 
of  a  hard-bitten  shepherd  of  the  ^  wolds  the  identical 
term  ”  make  ”  for  ‘‘  mate  ”  that  echoes  so  poignantly 
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from  the  Ballad  of  the  Nutbrown  Maid  ”  ?  Or  to 
hear  “  goodspeed  ”  or  “  good  sped  ”  for  our  well- 
dressed  good-bye,  self-conscious  au  revoir^  or  jaunty, 
“  so  long  ”  ? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  Elizabethan  words  that  were 
heard  at  the  “  Globe  ”  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  are  heard  to-day  in  the  inns  between  Chipping 
Campden  and  Stow-on-the-Wold.  “Away  with  ”,  in  the 
sense  of  put  up  with,  as  Shakespeare  used  it  in  the  second 
part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  “  doxy  ”,  an  over¬ 
dressed  woman  ;  “  lickerish  ”,  in  the  slightly  changed 
modern  sense  of  mawkish  or  luscious  ;  “  lush  ”,  just  as 
Shakespeare  used  it  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ; 
“  mazzard  ”,  for  head  (Hamlet  and  Othello) ; 
“  plash  ”,  a  small  pool  (Taming  of  the  Shrew) ; 
“  orts  ”,  for  leavings  (Troilus  and  Cressida) ;  “  quar  ”, 
by  which  Ben  Jonson  meant,  and  the  hillmen  mean,  a 
quarry  ;  “  puckfoisted  ”,  for  bewitched  ;  “  reneague  ”, 
to  renounce  a  job  (King  Lear  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra)  ;  “  rune  ”,  for  whisper,  which  is  probably  the 
Scandinavian  word  that  has  Boated  away  from  its  original 
ritualistic  significance  ;  “  scathe  ”,  for  damage  (Richard 
the  Third) ;  “  slobberly  ”,  for  sloppy  (King  Henry 

the  Fifth) ;  “  snotch  ”,  for  twang,  though  no  longer  of 
the  bow-string  (Julius  Casar) ;  “  tice  ”,  for  coax 

(Titus  Andronicus)  \  “twit”,  for  blab  (Two  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Verona) ;  “  cark  ”,  for  care  ;  “  fettle  ”,  a  verb 
meaning  to  put  in  order  ;  “glim”,  for  light ;  and  “cooten”, 
for  fool — these  words  still  tell  the  ghost  of  Shakespeare 
that  he  is  in  England  and  not  in  Bohemia. 

But  the  Cotswold  speech  affords  an  even  livelier  interest 
than  in  the  innocent  tenacity  with  which  it  has  saved  some 
of  its  great  countryman’s  language  from  oblivion.  That 
lies  in  the  Cotswold  rustic’s  use  of  words  which  we  should, 
in  a  generic  sense,  describe  as  literary  words,  and  these, 
more  frequently  than  not,  bear  a  different  meaning  from 
the  ones  usually  associated  with  them.  “  Blow  for 
blossom,  and  “  blowth  ”  for  orchard  blossom,  are  good 
examples — any  poet  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
invented  or  pounced  upon  so  glowing  a  term,  especially 
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as  it  rhymes  with  “  growth  ”  !  Here  are  some  other 
examples.  “  Brave  ”  is  a  colloquialism  for  well  or  healthy, 
and  this  no  doubt  was  its  archaic  significance ;  while 
“  kind  ”  for  the  thriving  plant,  “  nuzzle  ”  for  nestle, 
“  ramp  for  rage,  and  “  upstart  ”  for  bumptious,  all 
suggest  the  foster-mothering  of  words  which  have  either 
become  antiquated  or  have  sideslipped  in  their  meaning. 
Other  literary  or  semi-literary — or  at  any  rate  thoroughly 
non-corduroy — words  still  flourish  among  the  men  who 
affect  such  trousering,  but  in  a  different  translation  from 
the  normal.  Such  are  “  comfortable  ”,  which  means 
amiable  or  easy  to  get  on  with  ;  ”  knowledgeable  ”,  a 
common  word  for  sensible  ;  “  perishty  ”,  for  withered ; 
”  underminded  ”,  a  fine  word  for  a  mean  action ; 
”  comical  ”,  for  out  of  sorts  ;  ‘‘  crass  ”,  for  peevish  ; 
‘‘oof  ”,  or  ‘‘oaf  ”,  a  verb  for  to  play  the  fool ;  “nay-word”, 
which  simply  means  a  common  phrase  ;  “  logic  ”,  that 
the  rustic  (perhaps  wisely)  employs  for  abuse  ;  “  teem  ”, 
a  verb  meaning  to  pour  out ;  “  urchin  ”,  another  Shake¬ 
spearian  word  which  all  true  Cotswold  men  understand 
so  long  as  you  refer  to  a  hedgehog ;  “  deadly  ”,  in  the 
sense  of  “  black  slugs  be  out  deadly  ”  ;  and  “  mumble  ”, 
which  for  some  inexplicable  reason  (unless  it  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  movement  of  the  jaws)  means  to  eat 
without  appetite. 

“  Gnerl  ”  is  an  obvious  variant  of  gnarl ;  but  whereas 
only  the  cultured  use  the  latter,  none  but  the  unlettered 
use  the  former.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tumble  to  the  fact 
that  “  oodle  ”  and  “  waywind  ”  are  really  as  literary  as 
they  make  ’em,  only  corrupted.  The  first,  by  which  the 
Campden  folk  refer  to  the  nightingale,  was  once  “  wood- 
wail  ”,  and  the  second  (once  “  wave- wind  ”)  is  the  bind¬ 
weed.  “  Moil  ”,  for  labour,  has  both  literate  and  ancestral 
warrant ;  but  the  admirable  word  “  scambling  ”,  for  make¬ 
shift,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  portmanteau  expres¬ 
sion  from  scamping  a  job  and  scrambling  through  it.  At 
any  rate,  I  found  it  very  singular  to  have  heard  so  many 
words  from  the  mouths  of  homespun  men,  which  look  as 
though  they  had  been  stolen  out  of  literature  or  a  con¬ 
versazione  at  the  Poetry  Book  Shop. 
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An  utterly  different  class  of  words,  jostling  among  the 
Shakespearian  and  the  bookish,  is  the  onomatopoeic. 
This  form  of  expression,  where  the  quality  or  function 
of  the  object  is  more  or  less  represented  by  the  sound 
which  describes  it,  is  doubtless  the  most  primitive  of  all 
speech — more  primitive  by  far  than  the  language  of  the 
early  Egyptian  pictographs.  None  the  worse  for  that, 
since  an  onomatopoeic  term  must  by  its  very  nature  be 
graphic  and  robust.  It  is  a  speaking  term  indeed,  one  in 
closest  touch  with  what  it  refers  to,  one  which  acts  it  to 
the  life.  Cotswold  possesses  a  number  of  these  dramatic 
words  which  are  historiettes  or  little  pantomimes  in  them¬ 
selves.  The  farm-labourer  of  the  wolds,  for  instance,  will 
“  grizb  ”,  not  gnash,  his  teeth,  and  it  is  because  his  wife 
“  cagmags  ”,  not  henpecks  him.  As  the  ”  chackle  ”  she 
makes  strikes  him  ”  smullock  ”  (all  of  a  heap) ;  and  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  ”  bommux  ”  her  (we  in  our 
transatlantic  jargon  would  say  ”  beat  her  up  ”),  and  the 
pub  will  be  ”  mortable  ”  cheerful  with  a  ”  peffle  ”  of  snow 
falling  outside,  and  he  feeling  a  bit  ”  snoffely  ”  in  the 
head,  off  he  goes  to  ‘‘  bibble  ”  a  mug  of  scrumpy  and 
‘‘  nobble  ”  a  hunk  of  cheese.  Back  he  comes  in  the  thaw, 
”  shlosheting  ”  through  the  long  grass  and  ”  kyolloping  ”, 
or,  as  we  should  flatly  and  dully  put  it,  feeling  no  end  of 
a  chap. 

Some  of  the  words  that  roughly  fall  under  this  heading 
are  more  subtly  expressive  than  their  cruder  brethren — 
for  example,  to  ”  smyther  ”  or  cajole  with  fair  meaningless 
words,  which  exactly  conveys  a  bland,  unctious,  deceiving 
artfulness.  When  a  man  “  dinks  ”  along,  he  is  walking 
stoopingly  and  shamblingly,  as  though  with  milk-pails 
round  his  shoulders  ;  and  when  he  ‘‘  yarrops  ”  away,  he  is 
arguing  aggressively.  A  flighty  girl  he  calls  a  “  giglet  ”, 
a  cockchafer  a  “  humbuz  ”,  and  a  chaffinch  a  “  chink  ”  ; 
and  if  you  want  to  be  on  your  way  and  fidget  about  as 
he  stops  to  listen  to  the  last,  he  will  probably  say,  “  Don’t 
’ee  be  a-fistlen*  about  ”. 

Onomatopoeic  language  naturally  brings  one  into  contact 
with  the  wider  pastures  of  dramatic  or  pictorial  language, 
and  here  the  Cotswold  labourer,  pursuing  his  monotonous 
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round,  is  richly  endowed.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  because, 
as  he  strode  behind  his  team  over  the  furrows,  the  ages, 
passing  over  him  like  clouds,  dropped  their  honeydew  of 
fresh  sparkling  speech  upon  him,  while  we  in  towns 
rushed  along  from  the  old  to  the  new  and,  regardless  of 
where  we  were  going,  called  it  progress  ?  Or  is  it  because 
he  is  eye  to  eye  with  the  seasons  and  hears  the  movements 
of  the  earth,  her  foreshadowings  and  fulfilment,  flushings 
and  rejoicings,  sweetness  and  storm,  so  that  her  moods,  her 
instabilities  and  yet  passionate  purposes,  so  unerringly 
accomplished,  enter  into  his  being  ?  Perhaps  it  is  both, 
but  sure  it  is  that  the  Cotswold  countryman’s  speech  can 
be  well-nigh  as  full  of  colour,  sinew  and  vivacity  as  an 
oak  or  an  April  day.  The  rustic  is  not  usually  a  good 
naturalist,  because  he  is  not  a  trained  observer  and  takes 
the  birds,  beasts  and  flowers  of  the  field  for  granted. 
But  what  he  does  note,  his  words  see  as  well  as  he  sees 
himself. 

Thus  on  Cotswold  a  film  of  ice  on  the  road  is  a  “  gleer  ”, 
snowdrops  are  ”  Candlemas  Bells  ”,  woodlice  are  “  Church 
pigs  ”,  the  flowers  of  the  wild  arum  the  ‘‘  cow  and  calf  ” 
(also  Shakespearian),  the  hedgehog  (as  well  as  the 
“  urchin  ”)  the  “  Fuz  man  pig  ”,  the  bumble-bee  the 
”  humbledore  ”,  the  rowan  the  ”  quicken  tree  ”,  a  mole¬ 
hill  a  ‘‘  woont-heave  ”,  and  the  yaffle  ”  Laughing  Betsy  ”. 
Though  an  extension  of  the  onomatopoeic  habit,  this  type 
of  word-drama,  instead  of  conveying  things  only  in  their 
own  image,  visualises  them  more  vividly  still  in  the 
image  of  something  else.  Words,  again,  like  “  scrimpy  ” 
(puny)  ”  bofflement  ”  (worry),  ‘‘  pitchipoll  ”  (somersault), 
”  plubby  ”  (swollen),  “  scrump  ”  (to  eat  ravenously), 
”  quops  ”  (a  faint  queasy  feeling),  ”  cherky  ”  (dry  in  the 
mouth,  possibly  a  corruption  of  chalky),  ”  chaun  ”  (gape), 
”  cludgy  ”  (stout,  thick),  “  moither  ”  (to  tire  or  harass), 
”  mombley  ”  (bewildered — commonly  used  for  the  dazed 
and  slightly  dizzy  condition  of  just  one  too  many), 
”  slommacky  ”  (a  devil-may-care  attitude),  “  twerty  ”  (ill 
at  ease,  nervous),  “  quiddle  ”  (fuss),  “  mugglement  ” 
(confusion),  ”  scud  ”  (to  rain  slightly),  “  kyaw  ”  (to  stare), 
”  yawny  ”  (a  simpleton),  “  daddocky  ”  (decayed  wood). 
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“  cameying  ”  (wheedling),  “  wimbling  ”  (poor  and  weedy), 
“womble”  (to  move  awkwardly),  and  others,  are  conceived 
on  a  broader  basis  than  that  of  imitating  an  object,  action 
or  condition  by  sound.  They  dramatise  them  by  an 
attempt  at  interpreting  through  a  visual  impression  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  or  state  described.  They  are  essentially 
word-pictures,  concrete  representations  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  Latinisms  which  swing  us  out  into  the 
abstract.  There  is  a  strict  unity  between  the  thing  seen 
and  the  sound  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  but  the  conveyance 
itself  is  to  the  imagination,  whereas  in  more  closely 
onomatopoeic  terms  it  is  the  senses  which  are  invoked. 

Words  like  “  afterclaps  ”,  meaning  bad  results,  ”  dab 
in  the  fist  ”  for  bribe,  “  hopping  mad  ”  for  furiously 
angry,  ”  will-jill  ”  for  an  effeminate  person,  ”  whiffle  ”  for 
snow  driving  in  wreaths,  “  snarly  ”  for  bark  covered  in 
rugosities,  ”  peart  ”  for  lively,  “  ripping  ”  or  “  sniping,” 
the  adjectives  of  a  very  sharp  frost,  and  ”  slimber  ”,  a 
verb  meaning  to  take  your  ease  or  feel  at  rest — are  playlets 
in  themselves.  One  so  often  gets  the  impression  that 
traditional  Cotswold  terms  are  like  performing  marionettes. 
”  He  fell  mumpus  ”,  a  man  will  say,  and  flat  goes  the  little 
wooden  prancer  before  our  mind’s  eye,  but  the  curtain 
is  down  as  soon  as  we  say  “  full  length  ”.  Other  words 
in  this  category  remind  us  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry — such 
as  ”  shut  of  day  ”  for  twilight,  “  weepy  ”  for  a  moist  soil, 
”  peeping  ”  for  dawning,  ‘‘  nesh  ”  for  delicate  or  weak, 
and  “  lie-by  ”  for  bedfellow.  Their  derivations  are  plain 
enough  in  some  cases,  impenetrable  in  others  ;  and  I  can 
make  nothing  of  the  history  of  words  like  ‘‘  povey  ”  (owl), 
“  zothy  ”  (foolish),  ‘‘  quomp  ”  (to  subdue),  ‘‘  mollar- 
holt  ”  (to  grip  or  clutch),  ”  dowkes  ”  or  “  mawkes  ”  (a 
slattern),  ”  dornicky  ”  (rotten),  ‘‘  casalty  ”  (changeable 
weather),  and  their  kind.  “  Lady  Godiva  ”,  for  instance, 
is  an  expression  used  by  a  domino  champion  when  he 
blocks  up  his  opponent  who  cannot  follow  suit.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  these  are  words  which  tap  wristy  strokes 
upon  the  mind  to  compel  its  notice. 

Yet  another  genus  of  this  still  living  vernacular  (and 
very  much  alive-oh  it  is)  may  be  grouped  under  variations 
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of  words  in  common  use.  They  vary  both  in  their 
meaning  and  spelling,  and,  whether  by  the  one  process  or 
the  other,  are  somehow  animated  and  lit  up.  Of  the  latter 
class,  some  are  Saxon  plurals — “we’m  ”,  ”  cot  housen  ” 
(cottages),  ”  mousen  ”,  ‘‘  flen  ”  (fleas),  ”  snail  housen  ”, 
‘‘  stonen  ”,  or  rather  ”  stwunen  ”,  which  in  this  termina¬ 
tion  means  made  of  stone.  Others  introduce  capri¬ 
cious  re-spellings  with  pleasing  effect — ”  primmy  rose  ”, 
”  mowlter  ”  (moult),  ”  careluck  ”  (charlock),  ‘‘  clomber  ” 
(climb),  ”  clumbersome  ”  (clumsy),  ‘‘  sooty  ”  (sweep), 
“  ellern  ”  and  ”  ellum  ”  trees,  ‘‘  veldwer  ”  (fieldfare), 
”  fammel  ”  (famished),  ”  joy  pie  ”  and  ”  maggotty  pie  ” 
for  ‘‘  they  birds  in  them  hills  and  woods  ”,  ‘‘  lattermath  ” 
(aftermath),  ”  filbeard  ”  (filbert  nut),  ‘‘  ninny-hammer  ” 
(that*s  a  ”  yawny  ”),  “  scort  ”  (hurry),  fot  ”,  the  past 
tense  of  fetch,  and  ”  roach  ”  of  reach,  “  fussicky  ”, 
”  mews  ”  (hare’s  form),  ”  masonter  ”  (mason),  “  gake  ” 
(gape),  and  ”  free  gracious  ”  (free  and  gratis).  Others  are 
orthodox  enough  in  spelling  or  nearly  so,  but  don’t  mean 
at  all  what  we  do.  “  Nivel  ”,  which  has  plainly  lost  its 
prefix  ”  s  ”,  means  to  sneer  ;  ”  collogue  ”,  to  consult  with  ; 
”  menajery  ”,  a  contrivance ;  a  ‘‘  pothery  ”  day  is  a  muggy 
one ;  ”  wimwam  ”,  a  queer  contraption  ;  sleepy  ”  stands 
for  a  rotting  apple,  or  opple  as  they  say  on  Cotswold ;  and 
”  hunkid  ”,  possibly  derived  from  unkind,  can  sometimes 
signify  awkward,  but  more  commonly  is  for  dreary. 
”  Lousy  ”  and  ”  summery  ”  both  indicate  the  qualities 
of  beer — the  one  when  it  is  full  of  condition  and  body,  the 
other  when  it  is  tart  in  hot  weather. 

Without  the  reader’s  aural  experience,  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  either  the  accent  or  the  rhythm  of  the  slow, 
undulating  Cotswold  speech,  so  true  to  the  landscape. 
No  sooner  are  you  off  the  hills  than  not  only  is  the  capital  of 
the  language  itself  impoverished,  but  the  voice-inflections 
and  pronunciation  are  drastically  modified.  The  mountain 
speech  is  sweeter  and  the  valley  speech  is  flatter.  A  good 
old  book  about  the  Cotswolds  I  once  met  declares  that 
the  true  folk-speech  in  broad  dialect  tends  to  fall  into  the 
measure  of  blank  verse  or  the  wave-like  hexameters  of  the 
lUad^  viz.,  ”  I’d’s  vine  a  potch  o’  taeters  ’s  a  man  ’ud 
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wish  to  zee  I  was  sceptical  of  this  at  first,  but  later  was 
less  inclined  to  unbelief. 

The  only  and  second-hand  way  of  illustrating  Cotswold 
talk  is  to  quote  a  small  section  of  it  verbatim  and  as  I  have 
heard  it.  The  company  was  discussing  the  merits  of  an 
epical  liar,  now  dead,  called  Tommy  Boots.  Tommy 
Boots  had  a  dog,  and  one  day  that  dog,  said  Tommy, 
was  carried  up  in  a  whirlwind,  “  yarropy,  yarropy  up  to 
heaven  and  kow- whelping  up  in  they  clouds.”  Another 
of  his  yarns  was  then  delivered  :  “I  wuz  a-minding 
churries  fur  my  feither  when  I  do  zee  vower  and  twenty 
vinches  a-setting  on  a  churry  tree.  So  I  ketches  ’  old 
a  my  old  muzzle  lowder,  and  I  lowdes  ’ee  up  uv  vower 
and  twenty  tintacks.  Then,  tling-tving-boom  !  I  guz, 
an’  I  nails  they  vower  and  twenty  vinches  to  that 
churry  tree.”  Tling-wing-boom !  echoed  the  company 
in  chorus. 

I  have  given  a  very  rough  classification  of  about  half 
the  Cotswold  terms  furrin*  to  us  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
and  some  measure  of  the  once  richness  of  country  speech 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  vocabulary 
now  in  currency  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  language 
which  the  forefathers  of  the  Cotswold  hillmen  knew  and 
uttered.  Moreover,  it  is  no  longer  of  wide  circulation, 
being  strictly  confined  to  the  uplands.  I  have  been  careful 
to  exclude  all  archaisms,  and  these  dead  outnumber  the 
living  by  twenty  to  one.  Their  pungency,  their  virile  stock 
and  expressive  fitness  to  the  realities  of  rustic  life,  have  not 
been  enough  to  save  them  from  the  moth.  The  survivors, 
too,  must  in  a  few  years  join  their  ghostly  company,  until 
the  man  from  Birmingham  recognises  the  speech  of  the 
wolds  as  his  own.  But  that  sad,  soon  inevitable,  day  is  not 
yet,  and  meanwhile  the  Cotswold  villages,  the  Cotswold 
hills,  and  the  Cotswold  tongue,  are  three  graces  which  form 
a  unique  and  lovely  kinship ;  nor  has  the  malignant  coccus 
of  time  quite  ravaged  the  vital  energy  of  one  of  them. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


I  HAVE  written  so  often  the  words  at  the  head  of  this 
page  that,  as  a  rule,  they  cease  to  have  meaning,  but 
to-day  it  comes  back.  Tide  variations  are  not  just  the 
swing  of  a  pendulum  ;  you  have  springs,  or  neaps,  and 


Appeal*  and 
Responses 


even  one  springtide  will  be  bigger  than 
another — such  as  was  that  of  1906,  when 
a  Liberal  flood  left  the  Tories  at  the  lowest 


ebb  in  recent  history.  But  now  and  then  there  comes  a 
wholly  distinct  phenomenon  ;  October  27th  was  a  tidal 
wave,  submerging  all  known  landmarks.  It  was  without 
recorded  precedent ;  yet  appeal  to  the  country  in  August 
1914  would  have  produced  very  similar  results,  though 
then  the  democracy  found  a  different  and  even  more 
impressive  way  of  expression.  Impressive  or  not,  this 
last  demonstration  was  staggering.  It  proved  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  true  elsewhere,  you  can  trust  democracy  with 
the  purse  strings  in  England.  Nothing  is  so  alluring  to 
ignorant  minds  as  the  appeal :  Take  more  from  the  rich, 
who  can  afford  it ;  do  not  touch  the  allowance  which 
public  wisdom  has  set  up  to  stand  between  unemployment 
and  starvation.  Yet  look  at  the  answer.  One  eminent 


critic  has  called  it  a  stampede.  Can  even  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  stampede  people  uphill  ?  For  my  part  I  had  rather 
call  it  a  response  to  leadership,  and  that  is  a  fine  thing  to 
see  in  a  free  people.  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Snowden 
reached  not  only  the  mind  of  the  country,  but  its  imagin¬ 
ation.  As  for  Mr.  Thomas,  the  electors  of  Derby  put 
twenty-seven  thousand  votes  between  him  and  the  poll 
of  his  opponent,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  railwaymen 
all  over  the  country  followed  his  lead.  But  inspiration 
came  from  the  other  two  men,  and  so  far  as  concerned 
the  destruction  of  opponents,  this  was  Mr.  Snowden’s 
election.  Tied  physically  to  his  room,  he  was  able  through 
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modern  contrivance  to  launch  his  fierce  energy  all  over  the 
field,  and  where  he  struck  it  was  a  brain-blow.  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  power  was  rather  that  of  evocation,  and  the 
chorus  responding  to  his  summons  was  led  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
to  whom  it  comes  natural  to  do  a  fine  thing  simply.  An 
action  of  his  in  the  war  is  remembered  ;  but  that  example 
had  few  imitators.  Now,  he  can  use  not  example,  but 
authority,  and  uses  it  to  reinforce  another’s  leadership. 
Without  these  two  combined  directing  pressures,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  Sir  Donald 
Maclean  would  have  succeeded  in  their  three-cornered 
contests. 


Mr.  MacDonald,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  published 
after  the  declaration  of  the  first  results,  used  a  phrase  that 


No  Embarrass¬ 
ment 


was  natural  enough  ;  yet  it  sounded  oddly 
to  hear  that  the  successes  of  his  campaign 
were  “  almost  embarrassing  ”.  It  rests 


with  himself,  with  his  own  courage,  to  sweep  aside  all 


trace  of  embarrassment.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the 


mandate.  The  nation  realises  its  danger  to  a  degree  that 
was  not  expected  of  so  insular  a  people,  and  it  demands 
sound  finance,  administered  by  men  above  all  suspicion 
of  bias  towards  capital  as  against  labour.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  comes  back  with  a  perfectly  free  hand  to  try  tariffs, 
and  undoubtedly  it  would  be  insane  not  to  content  the 
desire  for  this  experiment  which  is  active  in  the  majority 
of  the  Government’s  supporters.  But  the  positive  mandate 
is  to  stop  waste  :  to  ensure  the  security  of  savings,  and 
perhaps  even  more  to  put  an  end  to  what  thousands  of 
workers  see  with  indignation  :  namely,  other  workers 
refusing  employment  which  they  could  obtain  because  it 
would  only  add  five  shillings  a  week  to  the  pay  received 
for  doing  nothing.  It  is  not  the  rich  man  who  is  angriest 
at  this  :  it  is  the  man  and  woman  who  work  for  such 
a  wage  as  is  rejected,  and  who  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
he  or  she  by  working  make  it  possible  for  those  others 
to  refuse  work.  The  most  important  and  difficult  task 
in  the  new  Government  will  fall  to  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  unemployment  insurance. 
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Sir  John  Simon’s  appointment  to  the  Foreign  Office  was 
a  surprise  :  for  he  had  never  been  conspicuously  associated 
with  that  side  of  the  Government.  But  no  dearer  brain, 
or  more  versatile  in  its  power  of  application,  was  ever 
brought  to  the  work  of  a  great  office.  Scarcely  any 
lawyers,  I  think,  have  held  this  charge,  yet  his  immediate 
predecessor  was  Lord  Reading,  who  stood  aside  to  make 
room  for  younger  men.  So  did  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain. 
It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  temper  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
will  be  met  that  men  so  representative  in  different  wings 
of  the  national  party  should  have  withdrawn  claims  so 
conspicuous.  Distributing  among  five  hundred  the  loaves 
and  fishes  which  formerly  had  to  feed  little  more  than 
half  that  number  might  have  been  a  grim  business  ;  but 
these  examples  must  have  given  the  task  a  very  different 
colour.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  reply  to  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s 
generous  communication  was  a  singularly  pleasant  thing 
to  read  ;  it  reminded  us  what  we  owe  to  the  man  who 
steps  down.  For  in  the  last  resort  one  thing  matters 
more  even  to  England  than  the  stabilisation  of  the  pound 
and  restoration  of  the  balance  of  trade  :  it  is  the  stabilisa¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  How  much  we  can  build  on  what  was 
done  at  Locarno,  time  must  show,  but  that  is  the  only 
solid  piece  of  foundation  work  accomplished  for  Europe 
since  the  war  ended. 

Yet  even  under  the  happiest  omens  the  Prime  Minister 
must  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  his  task.  He  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  will  have  to  cope  with  an 
House**  “  ****  exaggerated  form  of  what  confronted  the 
Liberal  leaders  from  1906  to  1910 — a 
majority  so  large  that  any  group  in  it  holding  a  special 
view  will  feel  at  liberty  to  register  their  convictions  in  the 
division  lobby.  Besides,  clever  aspirants  will  not  get  so 
many  chances  as  they  would  desire  of  addressing  the 
House,  and  that  breeds  discontent.  Even  if  the  Speaker 
modifies  the  practice  of  calling  men  alternately  from 
different  sections,  all  the  budding  Tory  talents  must  grow 
like  saplings  in  a  close-set  plantation,  whereas  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Speakers  will  have  plenty  of  air  and  light  to  spread 
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themselves  in — ^yes,  even  of  limelight.  Between  1906  and 
1910,  F.  E.  Smith  had  the  ball  at  his  foot  ten  times  for 
once  that  it  ever  came  to  John  Simon  or  to  Rufus  Isaacs  ; 
and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  is  likely  to  rise  very  rapidly  in 
public  note.  However,  his  first  effort  on  the  address  was 
not  a  triumph,  and  it  opened  the  way  for  a  war  dance 
from  Mr.  Thomas,  which  made  me  realise  how  formidable 
this  Welshman  is  who  can  hit  so  hard  with  such  suppleness 
and  with  such  good  humour.  There  can  be  few  equals  to 
him  on  a  platform,  and  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  when 
the  House  of  Commons  lent  itself  to  a  platform  speech  : 
yet  it  was  dexterously  adapted  to  a  parliamentary  audience. 


The  new  House  is  an  odd  one  to  look  at  with  Sir  Robert 
Horne,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Amery  grouped 
on  a  back  bench  to  the  right ;  hardly 
New^a^  anyone  on  the  front  opposition  bench  who 
was  in  Parliament  before  1918,  except 
Colonel  Wedgwood,  that  pacifist  who  rose  up  and 
denounced  the  movement  to  war  when  the  House  was 
cheering  itself  mad  for  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  speech — and 
who  in  a  few  weeks  was  buccaneering  about  France  in  an 
armoured  car,  and  in  a  few  months  was  landing  from  the 
“  River  Clyde  ”  at  Gallipoli.  It  would  be  a  poor  world 
without  such  knights  errant ;  besides  no  man  has  worked 
harder  to  instruct  himself  in  all  the  matters,  foreign  and 
domestic,  that  come  within  Parliament’s  cognisance. 

Mr.  Maxton  will  necessarily  have  front  bench  import¬ 
ance  in  the  new  grouping — a  fact  that  may  have  interesting 
developments ;  but  he  and  his  knot  of  Clydesiders  have 
chosen  to  sit  on  the  front  bench  just  below  the  gangway — 
a  frondeuFs  position,  for  very  long  associated  with  the 
figure  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  Extremes  meet  on  this  bench  ; 
Sir  Henry  Page  Croft  and  his  stalwarts  rub  shoulders  with 
Mr.  Kirkwood  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Tories’ 
extremists  can  probably  give  their  leaders  more  trouble 
than  the  Maxton  group  will  cause  Mr.  Lansbury,  whom 
it  is  charming  to  contemplate  as  official  leader  of  the 
opposition.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  well  enough  to 
come  and  sit  by  him,  ready  with  assistance,  the  spectacle 
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will  be  even  more  entrancing  to  connoisseurs.  They  may 
look  forward  to  good  sport :  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will 
have  incomparably  more  freedom  and  less  responsibility 
than  have  been  his  lot  at  any  time  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years.  He  will  probably  take  the  line  that  Socialism 
is  off  the  map  for  practical  purposes  and  that  the  real 
dividing  line  is  between  patrician  and  plebeian,  rich 
and  poor. 

What  does  seem  to  be  off  the  map  is  trade  unionism  as 
a  governing  force  in  politics  ;  Mr.  Snowden,  who  put  so 
many  things  incisively  during  the  election,  after  the 
election  laid  this  down  :  Labour  is  not  destroyed  as  a 
party,  but  must  begin  to  build  again  on  a  principle  of 
citizenship,  not  of  class.  There  spoke  the  Socialist. 
Socialism,  whatever  else  it  is,  is  a  creed  for  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  but  the  trade  unionists  concentrated — (for 
domestic  politics) — on  a  single  effort  to  maintain  a  rigid 
scale  of  wages  till  they  honestly  believed  that  all  would  be 
well  if  you  maintained  at  a  high  nominal  figure  the  basic 
stage — the  wage  of  unemployment.  Sooner  than  alter 
that,  they  were  ready  to  risk  the  whole  fortunes  of  the 
community. 


Meantime,  external  difficulties  accumulate.  While  the 
Round  Table  Conference  sits,  murderous  attacks  on 
European  officials  occur.  Yet  considering 
l^lrace  in  enormous  area  of  territory,  the  vast¬ 

ness  of  population,  and  the  spread  of 
disaffection  to  the  idea  of  foreign  rule,  one  should  be 
surprised  rather  at  the  fewness  of  these  than  their  repeti¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  doctrine  of  non-violence  must  retain 


a  considerable  hold,  even  in  his  absence.  The  trouble  in 
Kashmir  is  much  more  significant.  Here  a  Moslem 
population  ruled  by  a  Brahmin  aristocracy  is  so  fiercely 
in  revolt,  that  the  native  Government  has  needed  to  call 
in  British  troops.  If  India  is  to  remain  a  unity,  there  must 
clearly  be  some  army  of  the  central  authority.  Yet, 
supposing  that  central  government  controlled  by  the  Hindu 
majority,  would  the  effect  of  calling  on  it  for  troops  to 
put  down  Moslem  disorder  be  so  likely  to  bring  tran- 
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quillity  as  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  a  government 
neither  Moslem  or  Hindu  ?  I  can  only  say  to  myself, 
Suppose  a  Dublin  government  were  asked  to  send  down 
troops  to  stop  trouble  between  Protestant  and  Catholics 
in  Belfast,  what  would  happen  ?  Still,  I  do  not  think 
the  unity  of  Ireland  impossible,  for  the  problem  is  of 
manageable  size.  But  how  to  impose  a  modern  European 
government,  which  implies  consent  of  the  governed,  on 
agglomerations  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions,  I  do 
not  see.  America  manages  it,  up  to  a  hundred  millions  : 
but  then  its  population  has  grown  up  under  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  Indians  and  Chinese  want  to  adopt  by  a  single  act. 
China  was  free  to  try  the  experiment,  and  we  see  the 
result.  What  is  worse,  we  see  the  menace  to  a  community 
of  nations  which  seeks  to  include  among  its  members  a 
“  nation  ”  of  this  inchoate  bulk. 

The  League  of  Nations  at  its  outset  made  the  mistake 
common  to  philanthropists  :  it  accepted  adherents  too 
easily.  Weakened  as  it  was  by  the  absten- 
Natio^o^  **  United  States,  it  took  on 

lightheartedly  the  embarrassing  associa¬ 
tion  with  China.  No  such  League  can  be  of  service  to 
the  world  unless  its  members  can  perform  the  ordinary 
functions  of  a  Government  within  their  own  territories. 
Several  of  the  Powers  have  suffered  seriously  from  China’s 
incompetence  to  discharge  these  obligations  ;  but  Japan, 
lying  nearest,  has  most  to  complain  of ;  and,  as  various 
articles  in  The  Times  and  still  more  Mr.  Green’s  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review  made  plain,  Manchuria  is  a 
vital  interest  to  Japan.  What  she  has  done  there,  no  doubt 
in  her  own  interest,  but  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Chinese,  may  be  compared  to  England’s  work  in  Egypt ; 
and  she  is  fully  entitled  to  ensure  that  her  results  shall  not 
be  destroyed  nor  her  trade  obliterated.  Technically,  she 
has  been  put  in  the  wrong  by  China,  under  the  rules  which 
members  of  the  League  lay  down  for  their  own  conduct. 
But  never  before  the  creation  of  the  League,  or  since  it, 
has  Japan  failed  to  fulfil  her  obligations  to  powers  who 
were  able  to  fulfil  theirs  *,  and  the  first  thing  to  ask  is 
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whether  France,  England  or  the  United  States,  if  situated 
as  Japan  has  been,  would  have  acted  otherwise.  The  rules 
of  the  road  are  for  those  who  can  observe  them,  and  cannot 
always  be  followed  when  a  clumsy  lorry  lurches  along  out 
of  control.  China  long  ago  showed  its  inability  to  perform 
any  useful  task  as  a  member  of  the  League  ;  it  now  asks 
to  be  protected  against  the  consequences  of  its  own 
disorder.  We  come  down  to  this.  Nations  must  arrive 
at  a  certain  point  of  civilised  organisation  before  they  are 
entitled  to  come  forward  and  claim  that  military  coercion 
shall  not  be  used  against  them.  If  that  claim  is  pre¬ 
maturely  admitted,  the  whole  fabric  is  endangered.  At 
present  the  mischief  is  done,  the  situation  exists  and  the 
League  must  only  make  the  best  of  it.  But  it  should  be 
clearly  recognised  that  Japan’s  military  action  so  far  bears 
no  resemblance  to  a  war  of  conquest.  Yet  one  of  the 
worst  consequences  flowing  from  Chinese  disorder  is  that 
it  drives  a  wedge  between  Japan  and  the  modern  civili¬ 
sation  to  which  the  Japanese  have  so  marvellously  adapted 
themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  principles  pre-supposed  by 
that  civilisation  that  a  government  shall  be  able  to  speak 
for  its  army  :  yet  in  Japan  the  army  is  technically  not 
amenable  to  parliament,  and  remaining  elements  of 
feudalism,  which  have  no  love  for  either  parliament  or  the 
League  of  Nations,  got  their  chance  in  Manchuria  to 
break  away  from  government  control.  They  urged  that 
honour  was  at  stake,  and  they  inflicted  discredit.  Thus 
a  proud  people  has  been  placed  between  the  choice  of 
losing  face  abroad  or  at  home  :  and  that  is  the  beginning 
of  trouble — which  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
admitted  China  to  the  League  disregarded  realities. 


Minor  matters  have  interest.  Corsica  always  offers  a 
high  degree  of  local  colour  and  the  campaign  to  stamp 
out  brigandage  recalls  vividly  Merim6e’s 
CypIwT  Cohmba.  It  seems  clear  j  that  the 

ancient  institution,  springing  from  a  cult 
of  vendetta,  has  been  vulgarised  by  American  examples  : 
Latin  brigands  were  degenerating  into  blackmailing  gun¬ 
men.  But  no  questions  of  conscience  are  involved  in  the 
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campaign.  France  only  asks  whether  the  possible  results 
are  worth  the  military  outlay.  England  has  a  very 
different  problem  in  Cyprus,  for  England  recognises  the 
principles  of  nationality,  always  in  theory  and  sometimes 
even  in  practice.  The  island  is  Greek  and  wants  to 
belong  to  Greece.  It  is  true  there  are  Turks  there,  some 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people.  It  is  also  probably 
true  that  Cyprus  was  never  so  well  administered  in  its 
history  as  under  English  rule.  But  these  truths  applied 
equally  to  the  Ionian  islands,  yet  they  did  not  prevent 
England  from  yielding  them  to  the  principles  of  nationality 
— after  the  islanders  had  obstinately  shown  a  very  injurious 
attitude  in  face  of  British  benevolence.  Sir  Ronald  Storrs, 
the  governor,  on  whom  most  regrettable  loss  has  been 
inflicted,  is  no  doubt  as  much  a  phil-Hellene  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  could  do  nothing 
with  the  Ionian  nationalists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  not  affirm  that  never  under  any  conditions 
can  Cyprus  be  allowed  to  become  Greek,  for  undignified 
retreats  often  result  from  such  assertions.  We  are  told 
that  Cyprus  was  offered  to  Greece  in  the  war  in  return 
for  certain  services  ;  these  were  not  rendered  and  so  the 
plan  fell  through  ;  but  plainly  no  vital  principle  of  strategy 
can  demand  its  retention.  And  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  why  the  increase  of  Greek  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
tanean  should  not  be  considered  as  obvious  British  interest. 

The  British  public  is  never  tired  of  hearing  about 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  of  late  its  appetite  has  been 
glutted.  There  was  the  G.  B.  S.-Ellen 
Terry  correspondence ;  then*  there  was 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig’s  protest  and  Mr. 
Shaw’s  rejoinder.  Now  we  have  a  Life  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
written,  against  his  repeatedly  expressed  wish,  by  the  late 
Frank  Harris,  who  died,  leaving  to  his  subject  or  victim 
the  task  of  correcting  his  proofs.  If  we  ask  why  Mr 
Shaw,  by  carrying  it  out,  put  himself  in  an  awkward 
position,  one  answer  is  that  Mr.  Shaw,  to  do  him  justice, 
has  never  been  deterred  from  doing  anything  by  any 
such  consideration.  He  is  always  confident  in  his  power 
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to  extricate  himself.  But  the  other  answer  is  more 
significant.  One  of  the  keys  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  character 
which  this  book  affords  is  his  perpetual  willingness  to  do 
a  good  turn.  Indeed,  the  biographer  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  :  “It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  Shaw 
would  have  ever  written  a  play  if  there  had  been  no 
theatres  to  be  kept  open  and  no  actors  to  be  obliged.*’ 
The  truth  behind  that  exaggeration  is  that  we  should 
have  had  much  fewer  Shaw  plays  if  such  considerations 
had  not  given  a  push  to  one  who  had  no  need  to  write. 
The  untruth  in  it  is  that  it  ignores  the  writing  of  Man  and 
Superman y  Back  to  Methusalehy  and  Heartbreak  Homey 
which  was  prompted  by  no  such  necessity  ;  and  these  are 
probably  the  plays  to  which  their  author  attaches  most 
importance — as  we  can  learn  from  other  passages  in  the 
book  :  for  Mr.  Harris  frequently,  if  not  always,  provides 
the  means  to  correct  his  own  over-statements.  We  need 
not  bother  a  great  deal  about  his  analysis  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
opinions,  whether  on  religion  or  politics,  for  it  makes  very 
confused  reading  ;  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  vitality 
of  the  portraiture  of  the  man.  It  is  done  in  a  rampageous 
and  ruffianly  manner,  entirely  characteristic  of  the  artist, 
but  it  is  candid — it  comprises  the  insertion  of  a  letter  in 
which  Mr.  Shaw  reasons  with  Mr.  Harris  for  being 
ruffianly — using  that  word  and  expounding  it.  Only  on 
such  terms  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  maintained 
any  kind  of  friendship  with  Frank  Harris  for  forty  years. 
Inadvertently  we  are  let  know — though  Mr.  Harris  did 
not  stress  this — that  Shaw  considered  himself  under  a 
lasting  obligation  to  the  editor  in  whose  journal  he  first 
made  himself  an  assured  position.  We  may  also  infer 
that  the  relation  remained  possible  because  Mr.  Shaw, 
though  willing  to  give  service,  would  neither  borrow 
money  nor  lend  it. 

However,  the  pith  of  the  matter  is  that  we  here  have 
what  seems  to  me  an  extremely  interesting  and  credible 
account  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  very  odd  upbringing  and  of  his 
early  experiences  before  even  the  beginnings  of  success 
came  his  way  :  the  formation  of  his  mind  is  traced,  through 
early  apprenticeship  in  music,  through  much  miscellaneous 
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reading,  through  study  of  scientific  philosophy,  to  the 
stage  when  thought  passed  into  action  and  the  student 
became  a  propagandist  of  socialism  at  street  corners,  and 
then  the  first  pillar  of  the  Fabians.  Journalism  was  bread- 
winning  work  :  but  stagecraft  began  as  a  mere  extension 
of  propaganda. 


Since  as  a  dramatist  Mr.  Shaw  had  to  deal  largely  with 
questions  of  sex,  he  has  been  led  to  allow  himself  to  be 
catechised  on  what  would  be  called  now- 
FriSdity*  adays  his  sex  history  :  and  since  decency 

was  to  Mr.  Harris  not  a  word,  but  a 
byword,  he  has  written  his  own  confession.  “  Poverty 
and  fastidiousness  ”,  in  his  own  words,  but  one  may  add, 
laboriousness,  caused  him  to  defer  the  ordinary  sex 
experience  till  he  was  twenty-nine  :  his  later  affairs  of 
the  kind  were  not  numerous,  and  though  he  enjoyed  them 
they  did  not  involve  more  than  a  small  part  of  his  nature. 
In  other  words,  he  never  experienced  that  fusion  of 
imagination  and  physical  desire  which  makes  this  passion 
formidable.  The  result  is  evident  in  his  plays.  A  French 
critic,  reviewing  the  work  of  a  young  dramatist,  censures 
him  for  modelling  himself  on  Mr.  Shaw,  and  blames  it 
on  their  nationality  (for  M.  Steve  Passeur  is  half  Irish) 
that  both  are  glacial.  It  is  true  that  though  both  handle 
themes  which  most  dramatists  avoid,  and  though 
M.  Passeur  is  reproached  for  brutality,  yet  their  men  and 
women  seem  moved  by  intellect  or  by  will,  as  it  were 
disembodied,  even  when  the  chief  concern  of  their  lives 
is  represented  as  being  sex  or  the  traffic  in  it.  Mrs.  Warren* s 
Profession  may  shock  the  young — or  one  should  rather 
say,  the  elderly ;  it  cannot  demoralise  them.  These 
satirists,  unlike  Wycherley  and  his  successors,  provide  no 
aphrodisiacs.  The  result  is,  I  think,  that  matters  can  be 
usefully  discussed  on  the  stage  by  Mr.  Shaw,  which 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  for  instance,  could  not  have  approached 
without  creating  an  excitement  that  certainly  does  not 
conduce  to  clear  thinking. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 

No  more  dispassionate  judge  of  the  voice  of  Demos 
can  be  found  than  Sir  John  Marriott,  whose  recent 
articles  in  the  Fortnightly  have  attracted  wide  comment 
and  praise  in  the  press  of  several  countries.  Roger 
Chance,  who  recently  collaborated  with  Oliver  Baldwin 
in  a  book,  “  Conservatism  and  Wealth  ”,  believes  that 
“  Socialism  is  not  dead,  or  even  dying.”  Mr.  Chance’s 
article  is  a  warning  to  over-confident  Conservatives. 

European  disturbances  are  discussed  this  month  by 
two  well-known  journalists — E.  W.  Polson  Newman 
and  Owen  Tweedy.  Both  writers  made  a  special  journey 
to  the  respective  seats  of  trouble  in  order  to  study  the 
situation  at  first  hand.  Another  writer  who  speaks  with 
personal  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  O.  M.  Rasmussen, 
who  has  lived  for  twenty-eight  years  in  China  and  knows 
from  experience  the  odd  characteristics  that  go  to  make 
up  the  Chinese  soldier. 

R.  D.  Charques,  writing  this  month  on  the  educational 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  Russian  translation  for  the  English  papers. 
Formerly  he  was  on  the  staff  of  The  Times  as  assistant 
dramatic  critic.  “  A  Chapter  in  Constructive  Finance  ” 
is  what  T.  G.  Barman,  the  Swedish  correspondent  of 
The  TimeSy  calls  the  remarkable  rise  to  power  of  Ivar 
Kreuger,  head  of  the  famous  firm  of  Kreuger  &  Toll. 

Several  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the  press 
on  the  vexed  question  of  “  the  Right  to  Die,”  and  Dr. 
Killick  Millard’s  able  summing-up  of  the  pros  and  cons 
is  very  welcome  at  this  time.  Dr.  Killick  Millard  is 
President  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
and  is  a  frequent  contriuutor  to  medical  papers. 

The  name  of  H.  J.  Massingham  needs  no  introduction, 
as  his  books  on  anthropology  and  kindred  subjects  have 
been  read  by  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  history 
of  man.  Stephen  Gwynn  continues  to  contribute  his 
notes  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events  during  the  month. 
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THE  WORLD  CRISIS— THE  EAST¬ 
ERN  FRONT,  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Winston  Churchill,  Thornton  Butter- 
worth.  30s. 

It  is  typical  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
politics  that,  at  a  time  of  woild  crisis 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  present 
civilisation,  one  of  the  most  active 
political  minds  of  our  age  should  be 
condemned  to  dwell  in  a  crisis  of  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  His  friends  may 
justly  assert,  and  his  enemies  are 
bound  to  admit,  that  Mr.  Churchill 
played  an  important,  and  in  some 
respects  even  a  paramount,  part  in  the 
events  that  led  up  to  and  immediately 
followed  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914. 
The  origins  of  that  War,  like  the  roots 
of  some  monstrous  cancer,  are  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  last  century.  Mr. 
Churchill,  exploring  for  these  origins, 
makes  a  fine  Macaulayesque  endeavour 
to  rivet  the  blame  on  Aerenthal, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Dual  Mon¬ 
archy,  who  played  a  large  part  in  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzgovina. 

On  the  surface  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  point  of  view.  But  the 
aim  of  history  is  to  look  under  the 
surface.  How  far  was  Aerenthal  more 
than  a  mouthpiece  for  the  Ballplatz, 
swept,  willingly  perhaps,  but  never¬ 
theless  powerless,  upon  the  tide  of 
bureaucratic  opinion  ?  How  far  was  he 
the  fountain  of  policy  ?  How  far  was 
he  the  instrument  of  one  of  those 
political  tendencies  that,  without  being 
definitely  attributable  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  e  ven  to  any  group,  and  without 
being  traceable  to  any  certain  time  of 


birth,  do  somehow  grow  and  ripen  in 
public  departments,  and  become  even¬ 
tually  fathered  on  the  head  of  the 
department  for  the  time  being  ?  To 
give  an  illustration  from  recent  events 
in  this  country,  it  is  far  from  unlikely 
that  some  historian  of  the  future, 
writing  of  the  crisis  through  which  the 
world  is  now  moving,  and  seeking  to 
put  his  finger  upon  some  definite  event, 
rather  than  a  general  drift,  as  the  fons 
et  origo,  might  single  out  Mr.  Churchill 
(as  Mr.  Churchill  has  here  singled  out 
Aerenthal),  pointing  to  the  decision  to 
put  Great  Britain  back  on  the  Gold 
Standard  as  the  first  step  in  the  process 
of  collapse.  It  would  be  good  dramatic 
construction,  and  might  make  superb 
reading.  The  Napoleon  of  finance 
sitting  at  the  Treasury  ;  the  harassed 
officios ;  the  moment  of  decision. 
One  can  almost  imagine  how  Mr. 
Churchill  himself  would  describe  it : 
"  In  that  moment  rang  the  knell  of 
Old  England  ”  (he  would  doubtless 
comment)  ;  "  the  glory  of  Nelson,  the 
splendour  of  the  Armistice,  both  passed 
away  ;  and  nothing  succeeded  to  them 
but  the  grinding  wheels  of  economics.” 
It  would  be  stirring  prose,  no  doubt, 
but  would  it  be  sound  history  if  it 
omitted  to  give  weight  to  the  pedes¬ 
trian  pressiure  of  Treasiuy  officials  and 
the  City  of  London  ?  The  Minister 
may  strut  as  an  autocrat  and  take  the 
credit  and  the  kicks,  but,  in  practice, 
autocracy  of  that  kind  is  not  in  human 
nature.  The  most  absolute  ruler  is 
ruled  by  others — as  the  influence  of 
Monsignor  Talbot  over  Pio  Nono 
reminds  us.  Lenin  was  powerfully 
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swayed  by  his  entourage.  Even  Musso-  of  Queen  Victoria  would  have  gone  on 
lini,  could  one  peer  behind  the  fa9ade,  everlasting  ?  The  true  historical  view 
would  not  be  a-  figure  of  iron.  The  is  not  that  the  Archduke's  mxirder  and 
man  of  iron  is  made  of  Hollywood,  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  brought  on 
The  conspiratorial  diplomatist  is  at  the  War,  so  much  as  that  they  were 
best  Seton  Merriman.  The  historian’s  symptoms,  like  the  rash  of  scarlet 
job  is  to  show  us  the  multitude  of  fever,  or  the  pust\iles  of  the  bubonic 
hands  in  the  department,  as  well  as  plague,  of  a  deadly  malady  with  which 
the  puppet  whom  they  guide.  the  whole  of  Europe  was  infected. 

We  suffer  to-day  from  the  effort  to  Having  said  so  much,  I  am  smitten 
make  history  "  interesting”,  by  drama-  by  anxiety  lest  I  should  seem  to  imply 
tising  persons  and  events.  The  place  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  not  written  a 
for  drama  is  the  stage,  where,  by  the  good  book.  It  is  not  a  good  history — 
way,  the  technical  development  is  all  at  least  not  in  my  judgment.  But  it  is 
in  the  direction  of  showing  the  dramatic  magnificently  worth  reading.  The 
quality  of  the  essentially  undramatic.  best  history — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
Human  life  is  not  dramatic  and  packed  accurate  history — is  often  diabolically 
with  antitheses.  The  dramatic  thing  bad  reading.  Anyone  who  has  made  a 
about  life  is  the  hum-drummery  of  life,  comparison  of  Motley’s  Rise  of  the 
Under  the  sub-heading  "  Doom  ”,  on  Dutch  Republic,  with  Gibbon’s  Decline 
page  8i,  Mr.  Churchill,  after  printing  a  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  will 
conversation  between  Berchtold  and  understand  the  distinction.  Thepains- 
Conrad  von  Hotzendorf,  in  which  the  taking  Motley  is  heavy-going.  The 
procedure  to  be  followed  against  Serbia  gloriously  partisan  old  Gibbon,  like  the 
was  rather  off-handedly  discussed,  pro-  equally  partisan  Macaulay,  careers 
ceeds:  “Sentence  of  death  had  thus  through  the  ages,  trampling  facts  under- 
been  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  upon  foot  and  telling  a  story.  Gibbon  is 
the  Empire  of  the  Habsbvurgs,  upon  the  read  where  Motley  is  only  consulted. 
Russia  of  Peter  and  of  Catherine  the  And  Mr.  Churchill  deserves  to  be  read 
Great,  and  upon  the  Germany  of  for  the  sweep  of  his  prose  and  the 
Bismarck.  The  end  of  the  world  of  vividness  of  his  picture.  Where  he 
Queen  Victoria  was  at  hand.”  These  fails  as  an  historian  he  fails  in  the 
are  splendid  phrases ;  but  are  they  company  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay 
historical  phrases  ?  We  ask  ourselves  (which  is  uncommon  good  company) — 
where  we  have  read  this  kind  of  thing  not  so  much  by  the  suppression  or 
before,  and  our  memory  replies  that  selection  of  facts,  which  was  their  vice, 
we  have  read  it  in  Macaulay’s  History  as  by  the  colour  of  his  comments  on 
of  England.  It  is  the  method  of  the  the  facts,  and  the  infusion  of  his  per- 
pamphleteer  rather  than  the  historian,  sonality  into  the  narrative.  You 
Is  it  to  be  supposed,  if  there  had  been  cannot  get  away  from  his  personality 
no  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  that  the  Ger-  even  should  you  wish  to,  which  you 
many  of  Bismarck,  (which,  by  the  way,  will  not.  He  is  a  man  of  action  and  an 
is  a  passingly  inaccurate  description  artist  of  letters,  bringing  to  the  telling 
of  the  Germany  of  1914)  would  not  of  a  tale  the  tremendous  courage  and 
have  shattered  itself  otherwise ;  that  the  abounding  vitality  that  go  with 
the  empire  of  the  Habsburgs  con-  such  characters,  together  with  a  creative 
ceivably  could  have  been  held  together  capacity  that,  while  it  brings  life  into 
for  more  than  a  few  years ;  that  the  every  page,  cannot  help  transforming 
Russia  which  so  nearly  foxmdered  in  and  gilding  the  narrative  as  it  goes 
1907  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  run  along. 

aground  by  1917  ;  and  that  the  world  \\’Tienever  I  read  Mr.  Churchill’s 
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books  I  exhaust  myself  in  excitement, 
as  if  I  were  watching  a  battle  being 
enacted  before  me ;  for  he  has  the 
quality  of  projecting  himself  through 
the  printed  page,  and  you  can’t  help 
feeling,  if  he  had  had  charge  of  it  all, 
how  infinitely  better  the  whole  thing 
would  have  been  done. 

As  a  piece  of  descriptive  narrative, 
his  book  is  superb.  You  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  old  Emperor;  of  Hinden- 
burg  waiting  in  Hanover  ;  of  Ludendorf 
coming  out  of  confusion  to  prove  his 
worth,  and  thereafter  puffed  up  with 
egotism ;  of  Francois  at  Tannenberg, 
putting  (if  the  modification  of  an 
immortal  phrase  may  be  permitted)  his 
deaf  ear  to  the  telephone.  You  share 
the  perplexities  of  von  Moltke ;  you 
are  with  Samsonov  in  his  despair  and 
suicide ;  you  are  carried  to  heights  of 
hope  when  it  seems  the  War  must  end; 
you  are  struck  down  into  despair  by 
the  pitiless  intervention  of  fortune. 
Hither  and  thither,  all  over  Europe,  the 
narrative  carries  you  breathless.  Now 
you  are  in  Antwerp  with  the  Belgians; 
now  in  London  with  Kitchener.  You 
share  the  Kaiser’s  dread  when  the 
battles  of  Ypres  have  signalled  disaster. 
You  see  the  break-up  of  the  Russian 
front  and  the  Czar’s  train  rumbling 
back  to  ruin.  A  few  tremendous 
sentences  hammer  home  the  tragedy — 
and  you  shut  the  book,  and  come  back 
to  earth  saying :  "  What  a  film 

scenario !  .  .  .  I  wonder  what  really 
happened  ?  ” 


PRINCE  VON  BULOW:  Memoirs, 
1903-1909.  Putnam.  25s. 

The  long  leisiu^e  and  easy  circum¬ 
stances  which  Prince  von  Biilow  en¬ 
joyed  for  twenty  years  after  his 
resignation  of  the  Chancellorship  in 
1909,  lent  themselves  to  the  production 
of  the  sort  of  monumental  work  which 
his  countr5mien  delight  in,  but  which  he 
himself  pleasantly  satirises  on  page  322 : 


"  the  besetting  sin  of  our  Foreign 
Policy  is  the  tendency  to  refer  the 
events  and  questions  of  the  present  to 
causes  far  too  remote  in  the  past.” 
However,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
efforts  of  the  English  publisher,  by  the 
use  of  thick  paper  and  great  capitals 
widely  spaced  on  the  cover  to  make 
the  volume  look  even  more  monu¬ 
mental  than  its  520  closely  printed 
pages  demand,  these  Memoirs  are  by 
no  means  as  formidable  as  they  look 
and  will  prove  a  considerable  source  of 
amusement  even  to  the  casual  reader. 
Prince  Bvilow  had  unequalled  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  the  mentality  of 
that  entertaining,  if  devastating,  per¬ 
sonality  in  European  politics,  William  II, 
and  he  reveals  not  a  few  of  those 
plunges  into  diplomacy  and  picturesque 
personal  interventions  which  made  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
so  fertile  in  journalistic  ”  scoops”. 

The  year  1903  was  in  more  than  one 
aspect  a  critical  one.  At  home  the 
Social  Democrats  had  scored  heavily  in 
the  elections.  The  Kaiser  met  their 
success  by  a  telegram  to  his  Chancellor, 
not  even  safeguarded  by  cipher,  that 
it  was  all  one  to  him  ”  whether  red, 
yellow  or  black  monkeys  gambolled  in 
the  Reichstag  ”.  Abroad,  France 
showed  a  dangerous  tendency  to  come 
to  a  good  understanding  with  England, 
regardless  of  any  supposed  German 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Kaiser  set  off  on  a  Mediterranean 
cruise  on  a  Hamburg-Amerika  liner, 
with  a  squadron  in  attendance,  and 
expressed  to  the  Chancellor  his  in¬ 
tention  of  intercepting  President 
Loubet  on  his  way  home  from  Naples. 
An  hour’s  talk  on  a  German  quarter¬ 
deck,  he  thought,  would  have  an 
excellent  effect,  though  he  was  some¬ 
what  perturbed  over  the  ceremonial 
proper  to  the  occasion.  “  It  is  contrary 
to  my  legitimist  principles  ”,  he  wrote 
"  to  let  the  band  of  any  Grerman  boat 
play  the  ‘  Marseillaise.’  ”  Finally  he 
compromises  on  the  military  march 
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“  Sambre  et  Meuse  ”  ;  but,  as  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  commodores  of  both 
squadrons  contrived  to  elude  such  a 
meeting,  the  President  escaped  the 
interview,  however  harmoniously 
heralded. 

But  some  of  the  Kaiser’s  indis¬ 
cretions  were  harder  to  deal  with — the 
letter,  for  instance,  sent  direct  to  Lord 
Tweedmouth  as  Head  of  the  Admiralty 
suggesting  a  check  upon  naval  con¬ 
struction;  or  the  interview  with  an 
English  Military  Attache  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The 
latter  story  Prince  von  Biilow  tells  in 
such  fulness  that  one  is  reminded  of  the 
proverb  Qui  s’excuse  s’accuse.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  a  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  his  experience,  with  such  an 
enfant  terrible  of  a  sovereign,  should 
have  passed,  as  he  says  he  passed, 
the  MS.  of  any  interview  which  that 
sovereign  proposed  to  publish  on  to  his 
subordinates,  and  merely  have  taken 
their  word  for  it  that  it  was  innocuous. 
Yet  the  Prince  avers  that  that  is  what 
he  did.  When  the  storm  broke,  he 
gallantly  faced  it,  and  did  his  best  to 
shield  his  sovereign.  Six  months  later 
the  Chancellor  resigned. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


OUR  FATHERS,  by  Alan  Bolt. 

Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 

Mr.  Alan  Bott’s  task  is  neither  to 
rehabilitate  the  Victorians  nor  to 
deride  them ;  all  he  desires  is  to 
exhibit  them,  and  to  exhibit  them,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  as  they  drew 
themselves.  In  other  words,  his  book 
is  three  parts  contemporary  pictures, 
and  only  one  part  text.  He  gives  a 
rapid  history  of  the  second  half  of  the 
great  Queen’s  reign,  but  only  as  a 
background  to  his  pictures,  which  are 
chosen  from  the  unique  store  of  draw¬ 
ings  which  the  illustrated  weeklies  of 
our  5muth  provided.  It  is  a  new  and 
excellent  idea,  for,  as  Mr.  Bott  says,  we 


shall  never  see  their  like  again.  Tlia 
present  generation,  familiar  with  the 
riot  of  cheap  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  which  bespatter  the  pages  of 
the  popular  Press,  has  little  conception 
of  the  admirable  craftsmanship  of 
these  wood-blocks,  which  competition 
and  the  necessity  of  rapid  production 
have  swept  away.  As  art  they  were 
no  doubt  a  long  way  behind  the 
lovely  prints  and  engravings  of  an 
earlier  and  still  more  leisurely  period ; 
but  as  a  living  effort  to  recapture  the 
spirit  of  a  scene  and  to  record  current 
events  and  changing  manners  they 
were  as  superior  to  the  facile  process- 
block  of  to-day  as  a  portrait  painting 
is  to  a  snapshot.  The  artists  com¬ 
missioned  to  draw  them,  either  as  eye¬ 
witnesses  or  “  from  information  sup¬ 
plied  ”  were  sometimes  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Herkomer,  du  Maurier, 
Brangwyn  and  W.  L.  Wylie.  Mr.  Bott 
has  combed  the  sources  where  their 
work  appeared  with  an  almost  scien¬ 
tific  thoroughness,  and  one  may  look 
upon  the  result  as  the  quintessence  of 
later  Victorian  England.  He  revives 
for  us  the  era  when  hansoms  and 
bicycles  filled  the  streets,  when  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  deemed  London’s 
favourite  "temple  of  pleasure’’,  when 
woman,  in  a  land  not  yet  over- 
populated,  still  maintained  the  sex 
taboo  and  went  to  the  Park  and  the 
tennis  ground  in  corsets  and  bustle, 
when  the  political  scene  was  dominated 
by  the  glamour  of  Gladstone  and  the 
glitter  of  Disraeli,  and  when  the 
British  Army,  having  always,  as  has 
been  said,  prepared  for  the  previous 
war,  provided  the  illustrated  weeklies 
with  stirring  pictures  of  British  prowess 
against  feeble  foes  in  a  hundred  frontier 
fights.  The  only  traces  left  of  all  this, 
observes  our  author,  are  "  the  English 
Sunday  in  the  towns,  some  mildly 
snobbish  hierarchies  in  the  countryside, 
a  Gladstonian  unction  among  elder 
statesmen,  and  the  Church’s  outlook 
on  divorce.’’  H.  R.  Westwood. 
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FEDERALISM  THROUGH  EASTERN  EYES 


by  E.  H.  Carr 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FEDERALISM. 

by  Sobei  Mogi.  Two  vols.  Allen  & 

Unwin.  36s. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  essay  in 
political  science  is  a  Japanese.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laski,  who  contributes  a  pre¬ 
fatory  note,  speaks  of  “  the  impact  of 
peculiarly  Western  conceptions  upon 
a  mind  to  which  they  have  come  with 
the  full  force  of  novelty.”  Occasional 
phrases  display,  indeed,  a  pleasing 
Oriental  detachment,  as  when  we  come 
across  a  reference  to  ”  Nicholai  Lenin, 
a  Marxist  apostle  of  revolution.”  But 
generally  speaking,  Mr.  Mogi  writes  as 
a  Eiuropean  for  Europeans,  and  it  is 
evidently  his  desire  to  be  judged  as 
such.  He  has  produced  a  work  of 
research  of  which  no  European  scholar 
of  the  highest  rank  would  need  to  feel 
ashamed. 

The  modern  history  of  Federalism 
goes  back,  like  so  much  else  in  the 
modern  world,  to  Rousseau.  Rousseau, 
deriving  from  his  studies  of  antiquity  a 
fervent  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  small 
state,  sought  to  remedy  the  obvious 
defects  of  his  ideal  by  a  system  of 
federation,  which  would  ”  unite  the 
advantages  of  the  large  state  with  those 
of  the  small.”  His  genius  bestowed  on 
the  federal  idea  the  sentimental  halo 
which  still  surrounds  it.  Proudhon, 
that  malicious  and  destructive  genius 
who  voted  against  the  French  con¬ 
stitution  of  1848  ”  not  because  it  was 
bad,  but  because  it  was  a  constitution,” 
was  nevertheless  an  enthusiastic  de¬ 
votee  of  Federalism.  ”  Either  the 
twentieth  century,”  he  wrote,  "  will 
see  the  era  of  federations,  or  humanity 
will  begin  over  again  a  purgatory  of  a 
thousand  years.”  Bakunin  the  anarch¬ 


ist,  whom  Mr.  Mogi  strangely  ignores, 
convinced  himself,  by  a  course  of 
argument  incomprehensible  to  anyone 
but  himself,  that  while  the  state  is  "  the 
most  flagrant,  most  cynical  and  most 
complete  denial  of  humanity,”  Feder¬ 
alism  is  one  of  the  three  sheet-anchors 
(Atheism  and  Socialism  being  the  other 
two)  of  human  salvation.  Even  in  our 
own  day,  so  matter-of-fact  a  thinker  as 
Professor  Laski  has  not  been  deaf  to 
the  siren  tones  of  the  blessed  word 
“  federation”.  The  words  Federalism 
and  Imperialism  often  seem  to  represent 
in  his  pages  the  opposing  forces  of  Good 
and  Evil ;  though  there  is  nothing  in 
itself  particularly  altruistic  about  a 
federation,  and  it  would  not  be  in  any 
way  paradoxical  if,  a  hundred  years 
hence.  Federalism  were  to  be  associated 
in  the  popular  mind  with  precisely 
those  aggressive  and  self-seeking  qual¬ 
ities  in  international  relations  which  we 
now  accidentally  associate  with  the 
word  Imperialism. 

Mr.  Mogi  does  not,  however,  allow 
himself  to  be  tempted  by  such  abstract 
speculations.  The  plan  of  his  book  is 
mainly  historical.  He  divides  it  into 
three  sections  devoted  respectively  to 
American,  British  and  German  federal 
ideas.  This  scheme  leads  him  into  some 
difficulties.  It  compels  him  to  place  the 
French  writers  on  Federalism  in  the 
American  section  (since  their  ideas 
were  never  applied  in  their  own 
country,  and  their  influence  was  felt 
most  strongly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic) ;  and  Bryce  appears  both  in 
the  British  and  American  sections. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  reader  may,  moreover, 
be  conscious  of  a  certain  lack  of  pro¬ 
portion.  It  is  probably  true  that  three 
times  as  much  has  been  written  about 
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Federalism  in  German  as  in  English. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  German 
federal  ideas  are  three  times  as  im¬ 
portant  as  those  which  have  found 
expression  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
or  that  a  writer  on  Federalism  is 
justified  in  devoting  three-quarters  of 
his  book  to  the  study  of  them.  Had 
Mr.  Mogi  found  it  in  his  heart  to  omit 
or  curtail  his  analysis  of  some  of  his 
minor  German  authorities  (not  all  of 
whom  are  of  great  importance  or 
interest),  space  might  have  been  foimd 
for  some  mention  of  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation,  the  oldest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  federal  institution  in  Europe,  and  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  purports  to  be  a  federation  and 
about  which,  on  its  constitutional  side, 
scarcely  anything  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  western  Emope. 

These  are,  however,  minor  criticisms. 
These  two  solid  tomes  are  so  closely 
packed  with  information  that  the 
reviewer  who  emulates  Oliver  Twist 
may  well  be  charged  with  perversity. 
The  English  reader  will  probably  be 
tempted  to  dip,  first  of  all,  into  the 
chapters  on  British  Federalism.  He 
will  remember  that  the  two  oldest  and 
largest  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
possess  federal  constitutions,  and  that 
several  attempts  were  made  to  apply 
the  federal  principle  in  South  Africa, 
before  South  African  unity  was  even¬ 
tually  realised  in  the  form,  not  of  a 
federation,  but  of  a  union.  But  he 
may  have  forgotten,  and  will,  in  any 
case  be  glad  to  be  reminded  by  Mr. 
Mogi,  that  there  was,  in  the  'seventies 
and  'eighties  of  last  century,  a  strong 
movement,  widely  supported  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
in  the  mother  country,  for  establishing 
an  imperial  constitution  on  a  federal 
basis.  An  "  Imperial  Federation 
League  "  was  founded  in  1884  and  con¬ 
ducted  for  many  years,  through  public 
meetings  and  pamphlets,  a  vigorous 
and  influential  campaign.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  opponents  of  the  idea  were  the 


”  little  Englanders  ",  Goldwin  Smith 
and  John  Morley ;  but  it  was  killed, 
not  so  much  by  the  skill  of  its  assailants, 
as  by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters. 
The  conception  was  attractive ;  but 
every  attempt  to  elaborate  a  concrete 
scheme  revealed  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  movement  survived,  in  a  rather 
nebulous  form,  until  the  first  Imperial 
Conference  of  1911,  when  New  Zealand 
alone,  through  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  spoke  in  its  favour,  and 
Mr.  Asquith  read  over  it,  with  his 
customary  grace  and  tact,  the  in¬ 
evitable  funeral  oration. 

In  some  interesting  concluding  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Mogi  considers  that  the 
future  development  of  the  federal  idea 
will  tend  to  bring  about  a  "  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  absolute  notion  of  legal 
sovereignty."  If  he  had  studied  the 
constitutional  problems  of  the  manda¬ 
tory  system  set  up  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  he  might  have  found 
other  signposts  pointing  in  the  same 
direction. 


RETURN  TO  YESTERDAY,  by  Ford 
Madox  Ford.  Gollancz.  i8s.  net. 

When  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Ford  is  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  maze  of  reminiscence,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  follow  him ;  all 
other  ways  lead  blindly  into  the  ditch. 
The  reader  must  lie  back  upon  his 
pillows,  clear  his  mind  of  dates  and 
statistics,  and  relax  implicitly  to  the 
flow  of  his  author's  rich  and  glamorous 
imagination.  If  the  reader  sit  forward 
to  his  desk, -provided  with  pen  and 
paper,  to  start  upon  the  dreary  business 
of  comparison  and  verification,  he  will 
be  irretrievably  lost.  He  will  find 
Mr.  Ford  confusing  two  authors  of  the 
same  name,  and  confirming  his  con¬ 
fusion  by  circumstantial  anecdote ; 
he  will  find — but  what  does  it  matter 
what  he  finds  ?  He  will  have  lost  what 
is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  his 
pedantic  "  corrigenda  "  ;  he  will  have 
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lost  track  of  his  author's  personality,  of 
his  rich  and  rapid  response  to  exper¬ 
ience,  his  charming  and  most  com¬ 
panionable  air  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing — of  everything,  in  short,  that 
makes  Mr.  Ford  at  once  the  most 
irresponsible  and  irresistible  auto¬ 
biographer  of  these  lean  and  hungry 
years. 

“  The  accuracies  I  deal  in,”  says  Mr. 
Ford,  ”  are  the  accuracies  of  my 
impressions.  If  you  want  factual 
accuracies  you  must  go  to  .  .  .  But 
no,  don’t  go  to  anyone,  stay  with  me  I  ” 
The  discerning  reader  will  not  have 
penetrated  far  into  these  glowing 
pages,  before  he  has  5delded  himself, 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  invitation.  He 
must  go  far  before  finding  better 
company  in  which  to  stay. 

These  reminiscences  are  scattered 
over  twenty  years,  from  1894  to  1914. 
They  range  from  literature  to  politics, 


from  Winchelsea  to  New  York,  from 
cabbages  to  queens,  from  commerce  to 
poetry.  Wherever  Mr.  Ford  penetrates, 
his  quick  eye  takes  in  the  shyest  feature 
of  a  landscape,  the  characteristic 
gesture  of  a  great  man  bent  on  hiding 
his  greatness  from  the  little,  or  of  a 
little  man  puffily  assuming  what  he 
imagines  to  be  proper  graces  of  the 
great.  He  is  as  much  at  home  among 
humbugs  as  in  the  quiet  confidence  of 
genius ;  he  protests  that  some  people 
dislike  him,  but  he  compels  you  to 
believe  that  that  is  no  fault  of  his  own. 
He  is  not  so  much  an  egotist  as  a 
universal  interpreter  of  alien  egotism, 
and  there  are  a  few  outstanding  figures 
in  the  world  of  his  remembrance  who 
will  never  be  more  intimately  described 
than  they  are  here. 

Henry  James,  Joseph  Conrad, 
Stephen  Crane,  W.  H.  Hudson,  these 
have  made  his  chosen  company,  and 
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AFRICA  SPEAKS 
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he  reflects,  with  a  wistful  air  of  loneli¬ 
ness,  that  he  can  never  speak  with 
any  one  of  them  again.  In  the  past, 
however,  he  has  spoken  with  them  to 
such  purpose  that  he  has  absorbed 
their  idiosyncrasies,  looked  out  on  life 
through  their  eyes,  and  then  looked 
back  into  the  tangle  of  their  little 
foibles  and  failings  with  his  own  clear 
sight  unblurred  by  the  mists  of  friend¬ 
ship  He  is  free  enough  from  senti¬ 
mentality  to  be  able  to  regard  a  friend 
dispassionately,  and  his  quick,  glancing 
humour  is  generally  kind  at  heart. 
Conrad  is  his  central  figure,  returning 
again  and  again  into  the  heart  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  portrait  of  that 
impetuous,  brooding,  often  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  perennially  courageous 
genius,  will  most  certainly  stand  the 


test  of  time.  But  there  are  other 
portraits  only  a  little  less  vivid  because 
the  natures  they  portray  afforded 
scantier  opportunity ;  and  a  posterity 
that  is  curious  about  the  enigmatical, 
elusive  personality  of  Henry  James 
will  find  no  surer  guide  than  Mr.  Ford 
to  the  hesitations  and  contradictions  of 
his  exacting  but  expansive  tempera¬ 
ment. 

"  Celebrities  are  always  rude  to  me,” 
he  says.  Nobody  will  believe  that, 
although  he  himself  is  sometimes,  in 
his  impressionistic  mood,  a  trifle  rude 
to  celebrities.  Still,  the  accuracy  of 
the  impression  bites  into  the  sensitive 
plate.  "  Partial  portraits  ”  some  of 
them  may  be,  but  they  are  all  inter¬ 
pretative,  "convincing”,  and  alive. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


SELECTED  VERSE 


PURSUIT  OF  PSYCHE,  by  W.  J. 

Turner.  Wishart.  3s.  6d. 

STRICT  JOY,  by  James  Stephens. 

Macmillan.  $s. 

I  HAVE  always  believed  Mr.  W.  J. 
Turner  to  be  a  poet  capable  of  some 
sudden  eruption  into  a  divine  insanity 
that  should  make  him  as  oracular  as 
the  genius  who  wrote  "  The  Triumph 
of  Time”.  Mr.  Turner’s  technique  has 
become  more  and  more  original,  more 
chiselled  and  defined,  as  he  has  matured. 
But  maturity,  and  the  labour  of  per¬ 
fecting  that  technique,  have  not  cooled 
the  ardour  or  dimmed  the  vision  of  the 
younger  man.  He  has  never  threatened 
to  become  safe  and  conscribed.  By 
some  element  of  wilfulness  and  wicked 
perversity,  he  has  kept  open  a  way  of 
escape  so  that  when  the  summons 
should  come,  he  might  obey. 

That  summons  has  come.  Teased 
and  tom  by  the  problem  of  love,  and 
exasperated  by  the  old  and  new  philo¬ 
sophies  which  have  tried  to  answer  it. 
Mr.  Turner  has  suddenly  become  illu¬ 


minated,  like  Saul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  and  has  run  crying  aloud 
into  the  wilderness  where  the  answer 
that  is  no  answer  hovers  like  a  mirage. 
In  "  Pursuit  of  Psyche  ”  he  has 
attacked,  destroyed,  and  rebuilt,  em¬ 
ploying  his  enemies’  weapons,  wriggling 
and  changing  himself  like  Proteus  in 
the  struggle — and  has  triumphed.  For 
this  poem  is  superb  ;  a  wonderful  and 
audacious  musical  structure  (utilising 
all  his  own  familiar  marmoreal  har¬ 
monies,  but  with  greater  ease  and  scope), 
upholding  a  central  idea  (or  rather 
vision)  of  that  unifying  kind  which  is 
reached  by  the  human  mind  only  in 
the  highest  ecstasies  of  the  imagination. 

The  poem  is  an  attack  on  dualism, 
that  hideous,  enervating  doctrine  which 
has  hung  about  the  fate  of  mankind 
since  the  beginning  of  thought,  burden¬ 
ing  every  religion,  every  ethical  effort, 
and  finally  breaking  them.  In  this 
attack  Mr.  Turner  is  subtle  and  quick 
as  fire,  snatching  evidence  for  his 
belief  like  brands  from  the  two  p5nres  of 
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eKperience  and  thought.  He  is  mystic 
and  materialist,  Christian  and  Hellenist, 
counter-pointing  these  orthodoxies  with 
flashes  of  heresy  whose  lightnings 
point  the  way  to  his  superb  conclusion 
on  the  imity  of  love,  of  lust,  of  chastity, 
of  flesh  and  spirit.  I  truly  believe  that 
no  poet,  not  even  amongst  the  Greeks, 
has  paid  a  more  exalted  and  clear¬ 
sighted  homage  to  the  spirit  of  Love 
than  has  Mr.  Turner  in  this  great  hymn 
to  Psyche  and  Aphrodite  in  one,  the 
divinity  of  all  poets  who  are  true  to 
their  vocation,  whether  they  call  them¬ 
selves  Christians,  scientific  agnostics, 
or  any  other  name.  It  would  be  a 
sacrilege  to  tear  out  quotations  from 
this  poem,  though  passages  ring  in  my 
ears  and  I  long  to  share  them. 

Mr.  James  Stephens  also  writes  in 
full  command  of  his  mature  powers. 
Always  a  poet  of  immediate  response 
to  the  joys  and  miseries  around  him. 


he  has  now  developed  (not  arrested)  that 
spontaneity  into  a  kind  of  sensuous 
philosophy,  giving,  as  his  title  imj^ies, 
strictness  to  the  joy,  and  purpose  to  the 
misery,  by  which  his  genius  is  kindled. 

The  result  is  a  lovely  serenity,  a  glow 
of  evening  gold  over  his  work,  that 
smooths  down  the  excitement  of  imme¬ 
diate  experiences,  veiling  feeling  in 
thought,  and  typifying  the  particular 
in  the  same  way  as  did  the  Greek 
sculptors. 

"  For,  as  he  meditated  misery 

And  cared  it  into  song — strict  care, 
strict  joy. 

Caring  for  grief  he  cared  his  grief 
away  ! 

And  those  sad  songs,  tho’  woe  be  all 
the  theme. 

Do  not  make  us  grieve  who  read  them 
now 

— Because  the  poet  makes  grief  beau¬ 
tiful.” 


TWITTINGPAN 

PARADOX,  KING 

By  EDGELL  RICKWORD 

By  PIO  BAROJA 

is.  64. 

6s. 

**Hi*  ...  wit  and  oool,  analytical  mind 
make  short  work  of  what  i*  pompous,  senti¬ 
mental,  fashionable  and  pernicious.** 

— Evening  Telegraph. 

A  new_  interest  in  the  srriters  of  modem 

Spain  srill  be  eyoked  by  recent  history,  and 
it  could  not  make  a  better  bedinnind  than 
with  Pio  Baroja.** — The  Observer. 

PURSUIT  OF  PSYCHE 

By  W.  J. 

TURNER 

**  .  .  .  is  certainly  the  loyeliest  and  most 
mature  piece  of  work  that  he  has  yet 
done.** — tiookman. 

**  .  .  .  wo  are  in  the  presence  of  a  mind 
fine  and  eader  ...  his  thoudht  is  intense, 
his  pursuit  denuine.** — Gerald  Gould  in  the 
Observer. 

3s.  64. 

LIFE  OF 

A  SEAMAN 

WOLVES  OF  THE  CHANNEL 

THOMAS  COCHRANE.  10th  EARL 
OF  DUNDONALD 

By  W.  BRANCH  JOHNSON 

By  E.  G.  TWITCHETT 

Illustrated.  15s, 

Illustrated.  12s.  64. 

**  One  of  the  keenest  and  liycliest  and  most 
conyincind  biodraphical  studies  1  haye  read 
for  a  iond  time.**-^i.>NNKLL  Wilkinson. 

**A  yastly  entertainind  book,  full  of  thrillind 
tales  of  the  sea  and  darind  adyentnres  of 
men  who  were  bold  and  fearless.** — Sheffield 
Independent. 

WISHART 
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These  intellectual  activities — ^though 
indeed  they  are  more  spiritual  than 
mental,  if  the  two  can  be  divided — ^have 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  an 
urgent  and  desperate  measure.  Every 
man  whose  youth  has  been  tender  with 
wonder  and  sympathy  over  the  new 
universe  which  has  been  made  for  him, 
is  stricken  sooner  or  later  by  disaster. 
His  senses  grow  weary  in  wonder,  and 
begin  to  play  treachery,  withholding 
authentic  responses,  and  simulating 
excitement  for  the  purpose  of  some  base 
desire.  They  learn  the  trick  of  habit¬ 
forming,  and  function  when  there  is  no 
true  stimulus,  lying  asleep  and  cold 
when  real  need  comes.  Then  life 
becomes  a  middle-age  madness,  with 
"  Strange  frenzy,  wakening  at  heart 
of  love  I 

0  cruelty,  at  mid  of  gentleness  ! 
Horror,  at  very  quick  and  pith  of  life  1 
How  shall  we  see  !  How  dwell  upon ! 
Or  out 

To  credible  bring  what  from  imbe¬ 
cile  !  ” 

Then  begins  the  real  labour  of  life, 
the  effort  of  the  baffled  man  to  save  his 
soul  from  this  splitting  asunder  of  the 
world  on  which  he  stood.  That  dread¬ 
ful  thing  again — Duality  !  Most  people 
accept  the  catastrophe,  and  build  over 
it  a  wobbling  structure  of  religion,  with 
a  room  each  side  the  abyss,  living  now 
guiltily  in  one.  The  Flesh,  and  now  con¬ 
science-stricken  in  the  other.  The 
Spirit.  But  thus  divided  in  will,  a 
man  can  never  be  alone,  and  without 
solitude  he  can  never  know  peace. 
Mr.  Stephens  has  realised  that  such  a 
shaky  dwelling  is  no  place  for  the  poet 
who  wants  "  to  remember  in  tranquil¬ 
lity,”  and  therefore, 

”  He  dares  to  be  alone  !  He  dares 
Waste,  and  blank,  and  mystery : 
Not  desolation,  dreadful  airs. 

Not  silence,  nor  the  clamoiuing  sea 
Can  edge  his  wise  tranquillity. 

Nor  fret  his  joy — 

For  only  this. 


To  be  sufficient  and  alone. 

Is  joy,  and  joy's  rewarding  kiss. 

Is  ecstasy,  and  all  of  bliss 
That  bird,  or  man,  or  god  hath 
known.” 

Richard  Church. 


MINNIE  MAYLOW’S  STORY,  by 
John  Masefield.  Heinemann.  ys.  bd. 

SELECTED  POEMS,  by  L.  A.  G. 
Strong.  Hamish  Hamilton.  6s. 

MIRRORS  AND  ANGLES,  by  V.  H. 
Friedlaender ;  pencil  sketches  by 
Margaret  Dobson,  A.R.E.  Country 
Life.  los.  6d. 

NEW  ENGLISH  POEMS,  collected 
by  Lascelles  Abercrombie.  GoUancz. 
6s. 

Among  the  holders  of  reverend  position 
now  no  longer  exempt  as  by  right  from 
assault  that  is  anything  W  reverent 
we  must  number  to-day  the  Poet 
Lameate  ;  not  necessarily,  be  it  under¬ 
stood,  Mr.  Masefield  himself,  but  the 
Laureate  whoever  he  be.  That,  in  a 
way,  is  a  relief,  though  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  suggest  that  Laureate¬ 
baiting  be  indulged  in  as  a  pastime, 
much  as  such  a  pastime  would  endear 
itself  to  many.  Mr.  Masefield,  one 
might  almost  say,  was  by  no  means 
entirely  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
elevation  to  the  position  he  holds ;  for 
not  only  do  we  tend  to  expect  always 
something  excellent,  if  not  exalted,  from 
the  Laureate,  but  Mr.  Masefield,  even 
before  he  received  the  honour,  was  not 
invariably  either  excellent  or  exalted. 

That  he  is  a  true  poet  in  the  best 
meaning  of  the  English  tradition  few 
will  be  found  to  deny.  There  is  even 
a  deal  of  fine  and  beautiful  poetic 
writing  in  his  new  volume,  Minnie 
Maylow's  Story.  The  apparent  artless¬ 
ness  of  the  narrative  verse  which  he 
employs  very  largely  here,  as  in  his 
earlier  Midsummer  Night,  is  by  no 
means  as  artless  as  a  first  reading  might 
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suggest,  and  in  Mr.  Masefield’s  hands 
becomes  a  potent  instrument  for  the 
creation  of  beauty — ^the  beauty  of  word 
poetry  and  detailed  description.  Were 
these  the  sole  criteria  of  fine  work, 
Minnie  Maylow’s  Story,  despite  the  few 
lapses  we  always  expect  of  its  author, 
might  very  well  be  acclaimed  a  success. 

But  that  it  is  not  an  unqualified 
success  must  be  apparent  to  every 
reader.  Not  only  do  we  meet  here  with 
the  lapses  from  poetry  which,  every¬ 
where  except  in  his  sonnets,  have 
jarred  on  us  in  Mr.  Masefield’s  earlier 
work — Elapses  we  have  been  willing  to 
condone  for  the  greater  excellence  of 
the  whole  ;  but  there  is  much  in  this 
book  which  we  cannot  help  feeling  to 
be  unworthy  of  its  author  and,  if  one 
may  use  the  word,  unjustified.  “  Minnie 
Maylow's  Story  ”  itself,  dexterously 
though  he  rings  the  changes  on  the 
never-ending  swarm  of  locusts ; 
“  Young  John  of  Chance’s  Stretch  ” 
and  “  Richard  Whittington  ”,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  three  of  the  pieces,  are, 
frankly,  unworthy  of  their  author,  even 
if,  as  spoken  narratives  or  scenes 
recited  by  his  ”  beautiful  speakers  ”, 
they  succeed  in  satisf5dng  their  author. 

But  Mr.  Masefield’s  failings  do  not 
end  here  ;  and  what  are  we  to  say  of  a 
Lameate  who  deliberately  (it  cannot 
be  otherwise)  invents  an  silternative 
ending  to  the  story  of  Tristan,  lovely  as 
much  of  his  version  may  be  ?  Or  again 
of  a  Laureate  who  so  far  forgets  him¬ 
self  as  to  make  Achilles  participate  at 
the  sack  of  Troy  ?  Such  lapses  would 
be  unpardonable  in  a  lesser  poet  than 
Mr.  Masefield  ;  in  a  Laureate — nothing 
too  strong  can  be  said  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  moments  still 
when  Mr.  Masefield  warms  the  heart — 
moments  of  lyric  beauty  and  delicate 
touch,  and  others  more  stirring,  like  the 
description  by  Brutos  by  the  chariot 
race  in  "  The  Wild  Swan  ”.  If  Mr. 
Masefield  always  wrote  like  this — one 
might  weary  of  him  from  time  to  time ; 
but  a  new  volume  from  his  pen  would 
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HumorousTales  from 
Rudyard  Kipling 

21  Tales  and  9  Poems  with  23  illustrations 
by  REGINALD  CLEAVER 

10s.  6d.  net.  Leather  ISs.  net. 

East  of  Suez  by 
Rudyard  Kipling 

Six  well-known  KIPLING  poems.  With 
12  illustrations  in  colour  and  others  in  line 
by  DONALD  MAXWELL.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Gordon  and  the  Sudan 

By  BERNARD  M.  ALLEN,  M.A..  LL.D. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  21s.  net. 
“Dr.  Allen’s  exhaustive  study  throws  im¬ 
portant  new  light  on  the  events  which  led 
up  to  the  tragedy  of  Khartoum.  .  .  His 
book  is  both  the  portrait  of  a  man.  deeply 
religious,  wrapt  up  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  a  divine  mission  to  fulfil,  and  confi¬ 
dent  that  justice  in  a  ruler  produced 
justice  among  the  ruled,  and  also  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  untiring  energy  in  action.” 
— The  Times. 

Modern  Greece: 

A  Chronicle  and  a  Survey 

1800-1931 

By  JOHN  MAVROGORDATO 

With  Frontispiece  and  Maps.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  in  Persuasion 

By  J.  M.  KEYNES,  C.B.  10s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  Mr.  Keynes’s  first  volume  of  col¬ 
lected  essays.  It  contains  various  writings 
on  public  affairs  from  1919  to  1931  (in¬ 
cluding  extracts  from  his  published  books). 

Vacant  Thrones 

SIR  IAN  MALCOLM 

Author  of  Lord  Balfour :  A  Memory. 

•'  In  these  vivid  sketches  of  the  many 
notable  politicians  he  has  met  at  close 
quarters  he  supplies  a  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  details  which  undoubtedly  help 
to  make  the  dry  bones  of  biography 
live  .  .  .  these  interestingly  inti¬ 

mate  recollections.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Unpublished  Early  Poems 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON.  Edited  by 
CHARLES  TENNYSON  (his  grandson). 

Royal  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  net. 
This  Edition  consists  of  1500  copies  com¬ 
posed  in  Imprint  type  and  printed  on 
Whatman  hand-made  paper  by  R.  Clay  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  at  the  Chaucer  Press,  Bungay^ 
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be  something  to  jump  at  in  this  case, 
and  we  should  be  spared  (to  say  the 
least)  many  moments  of  irritation  and 
bathos. 

Mr.  Strong  is  already  known  as  a 
poet  of  some  standing  as  well  as  a 
novelist  of  promise.  Unlike  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  has  wisely  made 
a  representative  selection  of  poems 
from  five  published  books,  instead  of 
giving  us  a  “  collected  ”  volume  up  to 
date.  Never  primarily  an  intellectual, 
he  restricts  himself  to  the  things  he 
knows,  sparing  us  the  tortuous  self¬ 
revelations  of  much  modern  poetry  and 
adopting  more  often  an  objective  stand¬ 
point.  Consequently  we  find  in  him 
warmth,  vigour,  sympathy,  a  rare,  if 
occasional,  delicacy,  a  broad  humour 
and  a  penetrating  observation.  His 
book  is  divided  into  six  sections — 
Dublin,  Devon,  Epitaphs,  Other  Epi¬ 
grams,  Love  Poems,  and  Scotland — in 
all  of  which  there  is  something  excellent. 
His  thumbnail  sketches  are  first  rate  ; 
his  lyrics  betray  the  sure  touch  of  a 
sensitive  artist ;  and  if  latterly  he  seems 
to  be  developing  beyond  his  "  village 
rustic  ”  stage,  such  poems  as  "  Rain  ” 
and  "  Departure  ”  show  that  the 
development  is  in  a  forward  direction 
and  hold  out  even  higher  hopes  for  his 
future. 

I  would  recommend  Miss  Fried- 
laender’s  poems  for  a  quiet  hour,  when 
tired,  by  the  fireside.  She  is,  perhaps, 
more  a  woman’s  poet  than  a  man’s, 
quiet,  whimsical,  and  reflective  ;  a  poet 
of  the  everyday.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  she  is  commonplace  ;  far  from  it ; 
only  that  her  poetry  (and  it  is  real 
poetry)  springs  from  sources  common 
to  us  all,  so  that  its  insight,  delicacy  and 
humour  will  appeal  to  many  who  do  not 
always  wish  to  breathe  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  the  mountain  tops.  Her 
book,  with  Miss  Dobson’s  charming 
sketches,  will  make  an  ideal  Christmas 
gift. 

New  English  Poems  is  rather  dis¬ 
appointing.  It  leaves  one  not  the  least 


surprised  that  poetry  to-day  is  out  of 
favour.  Not  that  there  are  no  good 
poems  here.  The  trouble  is  that  there 
are  so  few  in  a  book  representing  forty- 
six  living  poets,  most  of  them  fairly  well 
known  by  name.  Professor  Abeftrombie 
tells  us  that  we  to-day  are  in  no  position 
to  see  or  judge  our  poetry  “  in  the 
round  ”.  That  may  be  so  ;  yet  in  some 
respects  we  can  forestall  the  later  critic. 
He  will,  I  fancy,  among  other  things, 
remark  on  the  very  unljn’ical,  un- 
spontaneous  nature  of  our  too-intro- 
spective  intellectuality.  We  suffer,  yes ; 
and  become  disillusioned — ^a  result 
which,  as  Mr.  Priestley  has  said,  is  not 
productive  of  great  poetry.  New 
Efiglish  Poems,  therefore,  left  me  feeling 
not  a  little  despondent.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  good  to  welcome  such  worthy  work 
as  is  here  to  be  found  from  the  pens  of 
Edmund  Blunden,  Wilfred  Rowland 
Childe,  Wilfrid  Gibson,  Frank  Kendon 
and  Miss  Sackville-West,  to  mention 
only  the  most  outstanding. 

John  Linnell. 


GIOTTO.  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST. 
FRANCIS  AS  DEPICTED  IN  THE 
ASSISI  FRESCOES  AND  FAITH¬ 
FULLY  COPIED  BY  EDITH  M. 
COWLES,  with  a  foreword  by  G.  K. 
Chesterton.  Dent.  21s. 

THE  PRODIGAL  SON,  shown  in 
pictures  by  Thomas  Derrick.  Black- 
well.  ys.  6d. 

THE  PARADISE  OF  TINTORETTO, 
by  J.  Howard  Whitehouse.  Oxford 
University  Press,  10s.  6d. 

Confronted  with  three  picture-books, 
one  is  bound  to  speak  of  Art.  However 
wide  the  separation  between  Giotto, 
Tintoretto  and  Mr.  Thomas  Derrick, 
separation  of  centuries,  of  race  and 
place,  all  three  are  artists,  choosing, 
instead  of  a  life  lived  to  themselves 
alone,  a  life  of  conununication  with  as 
many  as  possible  of  their  fellow  human 
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b«ing«.  For  you  cannot  be  an  artist 
without  this  impulse — the  desire  to 
have  others  see  your  point  of  view, 
share  some  undefined  difference  or 
intensity  of  vision,  to  be  in  some  sort 
pioneer,  leader,  teacher — not  of  morals, 
but  of  fulness  of  life. 

Something  of  what  Giotto  communi¬ 
cated  can  be  had  to-day  by  turning  the 
tenderly  coloured  prints'  in  this  port¬ 
folio.  The  life  of  St.  Francis,  a  subject, 
as  one  might  say,  commissioned  by  the 
world,  is  only  incidental.  What  we 
go  to  Giotto's  pictmes  for,  after  so 
many  centuries,  is  not  so  much  St. 
Francis  as  Giotto.  The  fresh  simplicity, 
faith  that  is  so  unselfconscious  that  it 
is  trust,  the  direct  look,  the  delight  in 
tall  slender  buildings,  in  sunlight,  clear 
sky,  and  crowds — ^these  things  are  to 
be  had  from  the  St.  Francis  frescoes 
because  Giotto  painted  them,  and  not 
because  they  illustrate  the  life  of  St. 
Francis.  I  feel  strongly,  after  looking 
at  these  twenty-eight  reproductions  of 
copies,  that  Giotto  was  not  a  subordi¬ 
nate,  an  illustrator.  His  job,  as  the 
Franciscans  saw  _it,  was  to  tell  the 
important  incidents  in  the  life  of  their 
Little  Father ;  but  the  money  they  paid 
was  the  less  important  part  of  his  wages. 
His  job;  as  he  or  God  or  destiny  saw  it, 
was  to  organize  twenty-eight  moments 
of  a  clear,  full-feeling  vision  of  lovely 
order,  to  fill  each  one  of  those  score  of 
squares  with  shapes,  lights,  colours,  in 
a  labour  of  strict  sincerity :  each  paint¬ 
ing  a  double  problem — ^to  satisfy  the 
Franciscans  without  robbing  Giotto  the 
artist  of  his  other  and  all-important 
wages,  the  satisfaction  of  intention  by 
achievement.  Giotto  has  survived  to 
give  delight  to  men  because  he  did  the 
work  his  hand  found  to  do  with  all  his 
might,  the  work  being  not  to  preach 
religion,  not  even  to  honour  St.  Francis, 
but  to  paint  bright  pictures. 

One  is  not  so  certain  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Derrick  (who  will  probably  be 
astonished  to  find  himself  spoken  of  in 
the  same  breath  as  Giotto).  In  The 


SHAW-TERRY  LETTERS 

With  a  Preface  by  Bernard  Shaw.  21s.  net 

Ho^  Walpole  in  The  Engtiih  Review : — 
“  These  letters  teveal  more  fully  than  have 
been  revealed  before  two  imp<»tant  and 
interesting  personalities,  or  rather  they 
amplify  ....  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  most 
generous,  kind-heairted  fellow  alive. .. .  Of  all 
the  enchanti^,  generous,  unselfish  women 
who  have  enriched  the  English  theatre,  Ellen 
Terry  is  supreme.” 

MORE  ESSAYS  OF  LOVE 
AND  VIRTUE 

By  HA  VELOCK  ELLIS  Is. id.  net 

Doan  Infie  (Eugenics  Review) : — ”  There  is 
no  one  who  has  done  more  courageous  and 
valuable  work  in  the  cause  of  social  hygiene 
than  Mr.  Ellis  ....  His  new  book  is  full  of 
ripe  wisdom,  quite  fearless,  but  no  longer 
revolutionary,  since,  as  he  says  with  justice, 
public  opimon  has  moved  rapidly  in  his 
direction  ....  A  stimulating  book.” 

SMITH-DORRIEN 

By  BRIG. -GEN.  C.  BALLARD.  C.B., 
C.M.G.  15s.  net 

Saturday  Review This  book  supple¬ 
ments,  with  a  good  deal  of  fresh  and  valuable 
material.  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien’s  auto¬ 
biography.  .  .  .  The  author  quotes  chapter 
and  verse  for  every  charge  that  he  brings.” 

STRANGE  INTELLIGENCE 

Memoirs  of  the  Nayel  Intelligence 
Serrioe 

By  HECTOR  C.  BYWATER  and  H.  C. 
FERRARY  I0s.id.net 

Daily  Telegraph ; — ”  A  candid  and  piquant 
record  of  the  actual  work  performed  by 
agents  of  our  Naval  Secret  Sendee,  it  differs 
from  the  ordinary  class  of  ‘  spy  ’  literature 
by  being  based  solely  on  fact.  The  authors 
contrive  to  put  a  thrill  into  every  chapter.” 

FREDERICK  II  (1194-1250) 

By  ERNST  KANTOROWICZ.  English 
Edition  by  E.  O.  Lorimer.  27s.  net 

D.  C.  Somervell  (News  Chronicle) : — “A 
Life  of  Frederick  11  at  last. ...  A  mine  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  detailed  information.  The 
translaticm  is  excellent.” 


BRYAN  COOPER 

By  LENNOX  ROBINSON  Is.id.  net 

Compton  Maekensie  (Paily  Mail):  "The 
perfect  biography.  .  .  .  Not  merely  a  vital 
portnit  of  his  subject,  but  an  historical  com. 
position  of  astonishing  yet  always  unconfused 
richness. 

"  To  an  Enriithman  who  asked  me  to  suggest 
the  best  book  to  explain  Ireland  1  should  with, 
out  hesitation  offer  him  this  one,  .  .  .  It  is 
the  positive  duty  of  everybody  who  is  genuindy 
oooMmed  with  the  future  rations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  read  it.** 
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Prodigal  Son  he  has  taken  five  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus  and  applied  them 
valiantly  to  modern  life,  carrying  him¬ 
self  and  those  that  look  at  his  lively 
drawings  safely  through  all  incon¬ 
gruities,  and  admitting  that  it  is  comic 
to  see  a  fat  Samaritan  in  a  car,  yet 
retaining  (by  his  integrity)  the  dignity 
of  that  marvellous  story.  Mr.  Derrick, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us,  seeks  for  energy. 
Giotto’s  remote,  architectural  placidity 
is  altogether  outside  his  present  aim. 
He  draws  with  a  brush  dipp^  in  sardonic 
black,  with  a  Gothic  (that  is,  a  lively 
and  characterising)  ideal.  Certainly  he 
exults  in  his  hand’s  dexterity,  but  he 
makes  his  art  the  vehicle  for  other 
things — satire,  morality,  humour.  The 
Prodigal  Son  is  almost  more  literary 
criticism  than  art.  But  how  extra¬ 
ordinarily  successful  Mr.  Derrick  is  in 
setting  us  to  think  of  these  parables. 
And  what  good  service  he  does  when 
he  reveals  the  subtle  ironies  of  Jesus, 
whose  reputation  for  saintly  flaccidity 
has  been  belying  him  too  long.  There  is 
cut  and  thrust  in  every  one  of  these 
five  parables  ;  Mr.  Derrick  takes  them 
out  of  their  glass-case  of  custom  in  the 
church  museum  and  lets  them  loose 
on  our  self-satisfaction.  We  laugh,  but 
we  cannot  forget. 

In  The  Paradise  of  Tintoretto,  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Whitehouse  sets  out,  fired  by 
his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  picture, 
to  act  as  guide  to  the  would-be  enthusi¬ 
asms  of  others.  The  Paradise  is  the 
largest  picture  ever  painted.  This  is  a 
fact  wWch  is,  says  Mr.  Whitehoiise, 
often  thought  to  be  more  interesting 
than  the  artistic  virtues  of  Tintoretto. 
The  detailed  reproductions  show,  indeed, 
that  the  picture  is  not  merely  a  tour  de 
force,  but  that  Tintoretto’s  genius  was 
equal  to  the  stupendous  task  of  con¬ 
ceiving  and  carrying  out  a  sublime  plan. 
Mr.  Whitehouse  gives  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  in  this  book  which  make  it 
possible  for  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  picture  (it  is  in  the  hall  of  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Palace  of  the 


Doges,  Venice)  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
majesty  and  vision.  But  it  is  art 
strangely  remote  from  us,  and  hard  for 
us  to  enjoy. 

Frank  Kendon. 


THE  SOUL  OF  MALAYA,  by  Henri 

Fauconnier.  Translated  by  Eric 

Elkin  Mathews  &  Marrot.  gs. 

During  the  years  which  I  spent  in 
Malaya,  I  often  wondered  why  the 
country  had  not  yet  found  an  English¬ 
man  of  genius  to  commemorate  its 
beauty  and  its  haunting  charm. 

Several  eminent  administrators  have 
written  novels  and  sketches  about 
Malay  life,  chief  among  them  Sir 
Hugh  Clifford,  whose  lifelong  study  of 
the  Malays  enabled  him  to  write  with 
authority  and  great  accuracy.  His 
affection  for  the  country  and  the 
Malays  themselves  occasionally  led 
him  into  an  excess  of  sentiment  when 
he  wrote  about  them.  Of  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad  it  is  less  easy  to  give  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  enough  tp  say  that 
his  tales  of  the  tropics  gain  in  intensity 
and  in  the  power  to  convince,  when  they 
are  read  after  an  experience  of  the 
places  about  which  they  are  written. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  pay  a  higher 
tribute  to  the  author’s  genius,  and  yet 
one  must  make  a  reservation  in  one’s 
praise.  Conrad’s  preoccupation  with 
the  lame  dogs  of  life  may  lead  the 
reader  to  develop  a  prejudice  against 
the  region  in  which  they  fare  so  hardly. 
There  are  passages  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  satisfying,  such  as  the  famous 
concluding  paragraph  of  Youth,  but, 
on  the  whole,  one  feels  that  the  forces 
of  nature  and  of  fate  are  unfairly 
arrayed  against  the  feeble  struggles  of 
poor  humanity. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no 
European  writer  can  hope  to  do  justice 
to  Malaya  who  has  not  spent  years 
in  the  country.  M.  Fauconnier,  the 
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author  of  Malaisie,  which  gained  the 
Prix  Goncourt  in  1930,  lived  there  for 
fifteen  years  and  worked  as  a  rubber 
planter.  His  book  was  rightly  greeted 
with  acclamation  by  the  most  per¬ 
ceptive  of  French  critics  when  it 
appeared,  and  readers  of  this  Review 
may  consider  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  been  given  the  first  opportunity 
to  sample  Mr.  Eric  Sutton’s  admirable 
English  version  of  a  book  which  must 
have  needed  the  greatest  care  and 
patience  to  reproduce  adequately  in  a 
translation.  The  Soul  of  Malaya  reads 
as  an  original  work  and  it  is  impossible 
to  confer  higher  praise  than  this. 

M.  Fauconnier’s  publishers  call  his 
book  a  blend  of  memoir  and  fiction. 

It  may  be  that,  but  I  prefer  to  think  of 
it  as  an  entirely  truthful  picture  of  life 
in  Malaya.  The  English  title  is  a 
perfect  description  of  the  book.  Trav¬ 
ellers  calling  at  the  great  ports  gain 
little  or  no  idea  of  what  life  in  the 
interior  or  on  the  remote  east  coast  is 
like.  M.  Fauconnier  knows  the  country 
and  he  adds,  to  the  eye  of  a  trained 
observer,  literary  powers  which  are 
certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  Pierre 
Loti.  As  I  read,  the  sights  and  smells 
and  sounds  of  the  East  were  created 
for  me  on  a  drab  English  November 
day.  I  saw  the  thin  veils  of  mist 
slowly  melting  away  in  the  delicious 
dawn  hour  under  the  power  of  the 
rising  sun.  I  came  once  more  at 
nightfall  to  the  pleasant  Rest  House 
at  the  Gap,  three  thousand  feet  up, 
and  toasted  my  toes  before  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  welcome  log  fire.  Once  more 
I  sampled  the  familiar  cuisine,  the 
nondescript  fish  with  its  slice  of  lime, 
and  the  inevitable  bottle  of  Worcester 
Sauce  that  covered  a  few  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  sins  of  Chinese  cooking.  With  M. 

Fauconnier’s  Frenchmen  and  their 
Malay  companions  I  plvmged  down  the 
wonderful  mountain  road  into  the  wilds 
of  Pahang  and  come,  in  time,  to  the 
gorgeous  east  coast  where  the  Malays 
still  live  almost  undistiu'bed  by  European 
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WANDERINGS 

ARTHUR  SYMONS 
I  earnestly  recommend  this  book." — 
Ctmfton  Macktntit.  "The  subtlest  and 
surest  of  writers  on  travel." — T.  Earlt 
Wtlby.  Illustrated.  8s.  6d. 

FAR  AWAY  AND 
LONG  AGO 

FIRST  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 
A  fine  library  edition  of  W.  H.  Hudson's 
autobiography  of  his  ^outh,  with  wood- 
engravings  by  Eric  Fitch  Dagiisk  and  a 
special  Introduction  by  B.  Cunningham* 
Graham.  los.  6d. 

Special  limited  edition,  4  guineas.* 

PARERGON 

CAPT.  JOHN  YARDLEY,  D.S.O. 

A  thrilling  record  of  a  little-known  side- 
issue  of  the  Great  War  in  Abyssinia. 
Foreword  by  Fitld-Marshal  discount 
AHenby,G.-C.B.  Illustrated.  los.  6d.* 

FAVOURITES  OF 
THE  SEASON 

HIGH  SUMMER.  Richard  Church's 
fine  long  novel,  znd  Imp.  7s.  fid. 

EVERYMAN  REMEMBERS 

Memoirs  of  Krneit  Rhys.  Ulus.  12s.  fid. 

A  CHRISTMAS  BOOK.  First  cheap 
edition  of  D.  B.  Wyndham  Lewis's  and 
G.  G.  Heseltine’s  jovial  anthology.  3s.  fid. 


LITTLE  WARS 
AND  FLOOR  GAMES 

H.  G.  WELLS 

Delightful  new  editions.  "  A  perfect  pair 
of  nursery  books. " — News-CkronicI*.  With 
drawings  by  J.  R.  Sinclair  and  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells. 

5s.  each  book.* 

THE  LIFE 
STORY  OF  BIRDS 

ERIC  FITCH  DAGLISH 
A  companion  to  Mr.  Daglish's  popular 
Lift  Story  of  Birds,  written  in  clear,  non¬ 
technical  style  and  illustrated  with  msmy 
wood-engravings  by  the  author.  6s.* 

^TT  All  prices  are  net.  Prospectuses  of 
11  all  books  marked  •may  be  had  post 
free  from  DENT,  10,  Bedford  St , 
London,  W.C.a 
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civilisation.  That  seaside  holiday  is 
the  happiest  and  most  beautiful  part  of 
M.  Fauconnier’s  book,  but  there  are 
other  aspects  of  it  which  are  more 
important. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate  that  this, 
by  far  the  best  book  about  Malaya 
yet  written,  should  be  the  work 
of  a  Frenchman.  Like  M.  Maurois, 
M.  Fauconnier  writes  about  English¬ 
men  with  great  sympathy,  but  with  a 
measure  of  detachment.  His  planters 
and  Civil  Servants  are  admirably  done. 
The  humour  and  exasperations  that 
relieve  the  monotony  of  a  Evuropean's 
life  on  a  rubber  plantation  are  rendered 
with  complete  fidelity,  and  the  author's 
affection  for  the  Malays  does  not  lead 
him  into  sentimental  writing. 

In  my  opinion  The  Soul  of  Malaya  is 
a  great  and  beautiful  book.  The 
photographs  of  Malayan  scenes  are 
worthy  of  the  work  they  illustrate. 

Eric  Gillett. 


MEMORIES  AND  REFLECTIONS, 
by  Ben  Tillett,  with  a  Foreword  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Philip  Snowden.  John 
Long.  i8s. 

THE  WAR  MEMORIES  OF 
WILLIAM  GRAVES  SHARP, 
AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO 
FRANCE,  1914-1919.  Edited  by 
Warrington  Dawson,  with  a  Pre¬ 
face  by  Marshal  Joffre.  Constable. 
i8s. 

RONALD  ROSS,  DISCOVERER  AND 
CREATOR,  by  R.  L.  M^groz,  with 
a  Preface  by  Osbert  Sitwell.  A  lien  & 
Unwin.  los.  td. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Ben  Tillett’s  book  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place  it  has  the 
value  of  history.  The  record  of  his 
own  activities  among  Trade  Unions,  of 
his  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  great 
dock  strike  of  1889,  and  in  the  growth 


of  the  Labour  Party  (a  point  insisted 
on  by  Philip  Snowden  in  his  excellent 
preface) — this  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  We  are  the  poorer  because  Jack 
Cade  kept  no  such  record.  And  this 
historical  importance  is  matched  by  the 
more  general  quality  of  the  book  as 
biography.  Its  thirty  chapters  are  a 
sweeping  manifestation  of  Mr.  Tillett’s 
gifts  as  an  orator.  In  spite  of  occasional 
overwriting  and  certain  phrases  which 
it  would  need  Mr.  Tillett’s  voice  and 
gesture  to  bring  off  (for  example,  “  the 
great  big  Irish  soul,  Mrs.  Hickey  ”), 
the  record  has  a  headlong  power  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  resist.  The 
moments  of  overwriting  are  indeed  all 
part  of  the  boisterous  brilliance  of  the 
book.  The  brilliance  is  there,  too, 
when  the  writing  turns  plain  as  Cobbett. 
Mr.  Tillett,  in  his  last  paragraph,  writes, 
"  At  any  rate,  I  have  lived.”  And  this 
word  ”  lived  ”  can  bear  any  weight  of 
emphasis.  ”  The  tragedy  of  neglected 
childhood  ”  played  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  running  away  from  a  step¬ 
mother  to  join  a  circus  before  the  age 
of  nine,  experiences  in  the  Navy  of  what 
he  calls  “  the  realism  of  the  sea  ”, 
experiences  much  later  at  the  Front, 
imprisonment,  travel — out  of  all  this 
Mr.  Tillett  makes  what  amounts  to  a 
great  adventure  story.  He  has  remem¬ 
bered  all  the  right  things,  the  ones  which 
excite  and  are  significant.  The  intensity 
of  his  memory  can  be  judged  from  the 
description  of  his  first  descent  into  a 
pit,  one  of  his  first  memories :  ”  No 
Sunday  School  lesson  was  ever  so  vivid 
in  picturing  the  bottomless  pit  as  that 
sickening,  sinking,  sinking-down  rush, 
with  walls  fljdng  upward  and  breath 
and  stomach  heaving  and  choking.  .  .  . 
Everything  in  my  body  was  desirous  of 
escaping  through  my  small  throat.  .  .  .” 
There  is  all  its  original  terror  in  that. 
Mr.  Tillett  can  always  remember  ex¬ 
perience  well  enough  to  recreate  it. 

When  one  begins  to  read  Sharp’s  War 
Memories,  one  sits  down  to  enjoy  the 
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admirably  controlled  presentment  of 
official  activities  during  an  important 
period  and  in  an  important  place. 
They  open  so  well,  so  impersonally. 
It  seems  that  here  history  is  going  to 
be  allowed  to  write  itself.  But  it  is 
not  long  before  one  begins  to  recoil  from 
a  sentimentalising  of  fact  and  from  an 
attempt  to  supply  a  preconceived  ex¬ 
cellence  to  the  book.  It  is  unsettling, 
for  instance,  to  come  across  epic 
similes :  "  As  a  thunderbolt  might 

come  out  of  the  clear  sky  .  .  .”  and 
"Just  as  some  little  article  of  bric-&- 
brac  might  becomingly  adorn  the 
mantel  of  a  small  room.  .  .  .”  And 
there  should  be  no  room  in  history  for 
echoes  from  the  church  magazine  ;  the 
wives  of  various  diplomatists,  it  is 
said,  "  gieatly  endeared  themselves  to 
Mrs.  Sharp  and  charmingly  assisted  her 
at  many  Embassy  functions."  This 
sort  of  thing  seriously  mars  a  book 
which  is  clearly  important  in  substance. 
There  are  frequent  tributes  to  France 
as  a  nation,  to  French  generals  and 
authorities — ^tributes  which  Marshal 
Joffre  repays  handsomely  in  his  preface. 

Mr.  M^oz  has  written  biography 
before,  but  his  theme  has  never  before 
exhibited  so  remarkable  a  cleavage  in 
the  achievement  of  one  man.  Princi¬ 
pally  it  comes  to  this :  that  Sir  Ronald 
Ross’s  discovery  of  the  true  origin  of 
malaria  is  among  the  great  discoveries 
of  the  world,  and  that,  although  he  will 
never  win  a  second  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature,  Sir  Ronald  is  the  author  of 
some  most  distinguished  poems  and 
pieces  of  romantic  prose  fiction. 

Mr.  M^groz  is  a  presenter,  an  intro¬ 
ducer,  rather  than  a  critic.  This 
applies  both  to  his  biography  and  to 
his  chapters  on  the  poems  and  prose 
works.  He  does  not  say  much  that 
can  be  thought  of  as  final,  and  describes 
surface  appearance  rather  than  the  real 
value  of  Sir  Ronald's  poetry.  There 
are  numerous  misprints  in  the  book,  and 
a  general  impression  of  haste.  Mr. 
M^oz  has  a  taste  for  slang. 


SHAKESPEARE— 

AND 

THAT  CRUSH 

Being  Angela’s  Guide  to 
En^ish  Literature. 

By  RICHARD  DARK 

Pictures  by  DERRICK 
45.  Qd.  net. 

H  “  NoUiiDg  more  fraught  with  laughter 
has  appeared  this  autumn." 

Th*  tiomint  Post. 


TKomar 


^  Uncle  and 
nephew  will 
meet  here  on 
common  ground 
*  in  this  diverting 

’  reminder  of 

their  youthful 
"  howlers  ” 

2s.  6d.  net. 


HILAIRE  IBELLOC^ 

NINE  NINES,  or 
NOVENAS 

from  a  Chinese  Litany  of 
Odd  Numbers. 

Pictures  by  DERRICK 
6s.  net. 

(I  A  partnership  of  two  inimitable  artists  in  Satire. 
These  eighty-one  rules  of  conduct  with  their  eighty-one 
illustrations  are  certain  to  provoke  eighty-one 
explosions  of  laughter. 


For  the  Children 

NUMBER  9  JOY  STREET 

Twenty  pages  in  Colour.  64.  net 

COMPTON  MACKENZIE 
SANTA  CLAUS  IN  SUMMER.  4s.  6d.  net 
MARGARET  &  MARY  BAKER 
PEACOCK  EGGS.  3s.6d.net 
MARIAN  ALLEN 

THE  WIND  IN  THE  CHIMNEY  5s.  net 

Writ*  for  full  list.  ' 

BASH  BUaWEU,  OXFORD. 
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THE  BLUEBIRD’S  FLIGHT,  by  Mrs.  And  so  to  Mr.  Bywater  and  Mr. 


Victor  Bruce.  Chapman  &  HaU.  21s. 
DOUBLOONS :  BURIED 
TREASURE,  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll. 
Chapman  &  Hall.  i8s. 

STRANGE  INTELLIGENCE,  by  H.  C. 
Bywater  and  H.  C.  Ferraby.  Con¬ 
stable.  10s.  6d. 

If  proof  be  needed  that  the  spirit  of 
human  adventvu’e  persists,  here  is  proof 
in  three  different  kinds.  Of  the  three 
Mrs.  Victor  Bruce’s  is  the  purest,  not 
because  it  stirs  the  imagination  more, 
but  because  in  her  adventure  alone 
was  there  an  entire  absence  of  external 
motive.  Her  flight  around  the  world 
in  a  light  aeroplane  may  have  had  a 
scientific  purpose,  doubtless  had  a 
scientific  value.  But  its  essential  virtue 
is  less  in  these  things,  less  even  in  its 
abounding  examples  of  courage  and 
endurance,  than  in  the  evidence  it 
brings  of  the  complete  freedom  of  a 
human  mind  which  will  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  apparent  urge,  take  its  possessor 
off  into  the  unknown,  and  keep  him  (or 
her)  there  until  the  unknown  is  known. 
That  is  reconunendation  enough  for 
Mrs.  Victor  Bruce’s  book.  It  has  more 
in  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  she 
tells  of  matter-of-the-fact  (and  some  not 
so  matter-of-fact)  happenings  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Driscoll’s  adventurings  are  mostly 
in  retrospect  Buried  treasmre  is  the 
schoolboy’s  prize,  and  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  efforts  men  have  made  for 
five  centuries  to  find  buried  treasure 
there  is  something  of  the  schoolboy's 
spirit.  Which  is  no  derogation  of  his 
tales  of  Oak  Island  or  the  galleon  sunk 
in  Tobermory  Bay,  but  merely  an  in¬ 
dication  of  their  kind.  The  millions 
who  enjoy,  or  have  enjoyed,  the  Boy’s 
Own  Paper,  will  equally  enjoy  Mr. 
Driscoll’s  book,  regretting  only,  per¬ 
haps,  that  it  came  too  soon  for  him  to 
make  more  than  passing  mention  of 
that  treasure  sunk  in  the  Egypt  which 
seems  at  long  last  in  sight  of  its 
pursuers. 


Ferraby,  who  have  a  very  different  tale 
to  tell.  Theirs  is  no  schoolboy  adven¬ 
ture  in  imagination,  nor  yet  some 
Sidney  Reilly  tale  of  dark  plot  and 
darker  Russian  counterplot.  It  is  in¬ 
stead  a  sober  record  of  work  done  before 
and  during  the  War  by  our  Naval  In¬ 
telligence  Service,  and  in  its  sobriety  the 
more  entrancing.  No  miracles  were 
performed  by  the  I.D.  (of,  if  they  were, 
have  not  been  here  recorded).  But  in 
the  highly  skilled  and  intelligent  work 
of  finding,  assessing,  and  passing  on 
forbidden  information,  they  can  rarely 
have  been  bettered.  It  is  a  relief,  after 
memories  of  the  intelligence  services  of 
other  departments,  to  be  told  of  the 
high  type  of  man  whose  services  were 
used  in  this  way  by  the  Admiralty. 

W.  H.  Hindle. 


A  WHIP  FOR  THE  WOMAN,  by 

Ralph  Straus.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

ys.  6d. 

Mr.  Straus  describes  this  book  as 
being  “  (perhaps  a  little  unexpectedly) 
an  impartial  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  novel  market,  and  intended 
to  be  a  guide  for  all  literary  aspirants.” 
There  are  few  people  so  well  qualified 
to  write  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Straus.  He 
is  author,  publisher,  and  critic.  At  one 
time  he  had  a  printing  press  of  his  own. 
In  succession  the  reader  is  allowed  to 
p)eep  behind  the  scenes  at  various 
stages  in  the  history  of  a  novel,  from 
its  completion  to  its  tremendous  success 
as  a  best-seller. 

A  Whip  For  The  Woman  has  the 
quality  of  really  good  talk.  The 
numerous  footnotes,  which  advertise 
all  Mr.  Straus’s  own  works,  published 
and  unpublished,  are  excellent  fun, 
and  the  whole  thing  will  be  enjoyed 
and  appreciated  by  lettered  and  un¬ 
lettered  alike.  Altogether  this  is  a 
most  refreshing  and  unusual  book. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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FICTION 


NIXEY’S  HARLEQUIN,  by  A.  E. 

Coppard.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

It  is  good  news  that  a  wider  public  is 
at  last  beginning  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Coppard,  for 
he  is  certainly  the  best  and  most 
fertile  writer  of  short  tales  in  con¬ 
temporary  English  letters.  Short  tales 
and  short  stories — there  is  a  slight,  but 
important  distinction  between  the 
categories.  The  short  story,  in  the 
hands  of  most  young  writers,  is  usually 
a  lyrical  prelude  to  their  development 
in  the  plain-living,  high-thinking  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  novel.  And  one  reason  for 
distinguishing  Mr.  Coppard  as  a  writer 
of  tales — apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  his  own  distinction — is  that  he  has 
refused  to  touch  the  novel.  Very 
rightly.  A  writer  who  has  the  gift  of 
putting  whole  life  histories  to  a  few 
lines  of  merry  music,  may  justly  leave 
the  S5nnphonies  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  thinking  of 
Mr.  Coppard  as  a  writer  of  tales  is  that 
they  all  have  been  cunningly  given  the 
air  of  being  spoken  and  not  written. 
The  sound  of  a  voice  is  there,  a  blarney¬ 
ing  voice.  Intensely  artificial  as  they 
are,  and  a  little  consciously  playful  as 
the  voice  may  be,  they  are  thrown  off 
with  the  apparent  carelessness  and 
lightness  of  first,  fine,  careless  raptures. 
A  further  reason  is  the  variety  of  his 
subjects  and  treatment.  Monotony  is 
the  short  story  writer’s  bugbear.  How 
can  he  avoid  telling  the  same  story, 
playing  on  the  same  emotions,  dream¬ 
ing  his  figures  in  the  same  mood,  over 
and  over  again,  without  knowing  it  ? 
(One  thinks  of  this  monotony,  for 
example,  in  T.  F.  Powys.)  Mr.  Coppard 
has  entirely  conquered  this  difficulty — 
if  he  was  ever  troubled  by  it.  Nixey’s 
Harlequin  is  his  seventh  volume,  and 


IIISTORICAL  LONDON 

In  five  volumes  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Historical  Monuments  has 
completed  its  survey  of  the  capital. 
Every  volume  is  matnificently  illus¬ 
trated.  Vol.  I.  Westminster  Abbey,  21s 
(21s  9d.).  Vol.  II.  West  London,  21s 
(21s.  9d.)  Vol.  in.  Roman  London,  18s 
(18s.  9d.)  Vol.  IV.  The  City,  21s.  (22s. 
VoL  V.  East  London,  17s.  6d.  (18s.  3d. 

THE  WAR  IN  WEST 
■■■  AFRICA 

Toitoland  and  the 
Cameroons,  1914-1916.  By  Bri(.-General 
F.  J.  Moberly,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  D  S.O ,  p.s.c , 
15s.  (15s.  9d  ).  A  story  of  warfare  in 
swamp  and  forest  which  has  few  parallels 
in  history.  “  As  a  record  of  8reat  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hardships  overcome  by 
tallant  endurance  and  skilful  leadership, 
the  book  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
work  of  our  West  African  forces." — 
Times  Literary  Supplement 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  basis  for  all  discussion  of 
current  economic  problems  remains  the 
"  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Industry  "  ("  Macmillan  Report "), 
5s.  (5s.  5d.),  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  National  Expenditure "  ("  May 

Report "),  4s.  (4s.  4d.),  and  the  Memor¬ 
anda  on  Measures  Proposed  by  H.M. 
Government  (or  the  Reduction  in 
National  Expenditure,  3d.  (3id.> 

Health  of  the 

SCHOOL  CHILD 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
year  1930,  2s.  (2s.  2d.).  "No  report 
issued  makes  happier  reading." — 
Manchester  Ouardian. 

Sir  Geo.  Newman's  Annual  Rei>ort  on 
the  Public  Health  has  also  recently  been 
published,  4s.  (4s.  4d.) 

CAST  AFRICA 

Alt  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ooser  Union  in  East  Africa. 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  8d.) 

PICTURE  BOOKS 

A  This  popular  series  includes : 
"  A  Christmas  Picture  Book,"  "  Peasant 
Pot*ery,”  “  Leatherwork,"  “  English 
Domestic  Silver,"  2  parts  40  other 
titles,  6d.  each  (7d.).  And  now  two  Pic¬ 
ture  Books  in  cdlonr,  various  subjects, 
Is.  each  (Is.  Id.).  These  attractive  UtUe 
books  make  excellent  Christmas  Cards. 
All  prices  are  net.  Those  in  brackets 
include  postage. 

H.N.  STATIONERY  OFFKX 

LONDON: 

AdMinI  House,  Klncsvsr,  W.C.1 
KDINBCBOH:  ISO  Oeoree  Street 

MANCHE8TBB :  Tork  Street 

CARDIFF:  1  St.  Andrev'e  Creeoent 
BILFABT ;  IS  DonefaU  Sqnsre  West 
or  tliroaea  any  Bookwiler. 
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lack  of  variety  is  the  last  complaint 
that  will  be  made  against  it.  He  will 
give  you  a  cunning  rustic  flattering  a 
green  drake  with  philosophy  as  it 
paddles  in  a  village  pond,  a  fearsome 
old  actress  living  on  her  landlady, 
the  pathetic  mystery  behind  the  stew¬ 
ing  of  a  motor-car,  the  autobiography 
of  a  writer  whose  mean-spiritedness 
was  exposed  by  the  women  he  piursued, 
an  Irish  fantasy,  and  the  tale  of  the 
lovely  young  woman  in  a  tobacconist’s 
shop  whose  twenty-two  lovers  were 
brought  to  her  inquest  in  a  charabanc. 
I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  whole,  these 
tales  have  quite  the  entrancing  quality 
of  his  earlier  work,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  some  old,  tired  tricks  of 
approach  repeated.  He  has  begun  to 
depend  too  much  on  the  casual  and 
bizarre.  But  the  characters  of  the 
fierce,  broken-down  actress  and  her 
wretched,  soft-hearted  landlady  are 
equal  to  anything  he  has  done  ;  and  in 
Count  Stefan,  the  portrait  of  a 
religious  neurasthenic  and  the  account 
of  his  effect  upon  the  guests  in  an 
Austrian  hotel,  he  is  superb.  Here  are 
found,  in  perfection,  his  taste  for  the 
bizarre  at  its  most  effective,  his  pity, 
his  lovely  elusiveness  and  startling, 
dastardly  irresponsibility,  his  delicate 
feeling  for  artifice  and  high-spirited 
romance.  The  tinkle  of  the  Viennese 
waltzes  and  the  half-comic,  half- 
sardonic  darkness  of  the  morbid  Vienna 
of  a  certain  notorious  professor  of 
psychology,  are  mingled  in  outlandish¬ 
ness  and  alarum.  The  atmosphere  of 
Mr.  Coppard’s  tales  never  dejjends  on 
nervous  tension.  At  his  best  moments 
he  is  a  free  spirit.  Sometimes  he 
descends  to  prattle  and  dull  facetious¬ 
ness,  but  in  the  main  he  is  an  odd  bird, 
some  cross  between  magpie  and  thrush  ; 
chattering,  and  singing  not  of  one 
aspject  of  life,  but  of  all  of  it :  the  eating, 
drinking,  loving,  dying,  aching,  laugh¬ 
ing,  bu5dng  and  cadging,  the  fearing 
and  hoping  out  of  all  reason. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


FULL  STOP,  by  Cicely  Hamiltoa. 

Dent.  6s. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY,  by  Edna  Fer- 

ber.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

THE  FOTHERGILL  OMNIBUS,  with 

Introductions  by  John  Fothergill, 

R.  G.  CoUingwood  and  Gerald  Gould. 

Eyre  and  SpoUiswoode.  8s.  6d. 

“  Now  shall  I  choose  this  novel  in 
green,  or  the  one  with  the  pink  cover?” 
thinks  the  novel-reader  out  for  her 
week-end  shopping  ;  and  the  reviewer 
looking  at  his  little  pile  of  books  (all  of 
which  he  must,  unfortunately,  read)  is 
swayed  by  the  names  of  authors  and 
titles  before  him.  Of  the  three  on  my 
list,  the  Omnibus  looks  most  interesting 
and  I  will  leave  it  till  last.  Miss  Berber’s 
American  Beauty  is  likely  to  be  good 
without  surprises ;  and  Miss  Cicely 
Hamilton's  Full  Stop - ? 

Full  Stop  is  a  story  about  a  successful 
English  politician,  who  attains  his 
ambition  of  being  Premier  and  finds 
himself  stricken  with  a  disease  which 
leaves  him  only  three  weeks  of  life. 
The  book  is  very  romantic,  and  very 
guarded.  You  never  know  what  John 
Royle’s  politics  are,  you  do  not  know 
what  his  illness  is  (the  author  naively 
confesses,  in  a  note,  to  inventing  “  a 
complaint  unfamiliar  to  the  medical 
profession”).  With  the  exp)erience  of 
a  recent  General  Election  in  his  mind, 
even  the  most  innocent  reader  will  feel 
a  bit  suspicious  of  Miss  Hamilton’s 
Ruritanian  world.  Still,  those  who  will 
let  their  fancy  roam  in  Westminster 
and  Harley  Street  may  find  her  novel 
attractive.  Its  unreality  leaves  me 
speechless. 

American  Beauty  is  solid  mahogany. 
Not  a  very  long  book,  it  takes  a 
definite  place  in  one’s  mind  like  a 
square-set  piece  of  furniture.  Readers 
of  Show  Boat  and  Cimarron  will  know 
what  to  exp)ect,  a  novel  in  which 
local  and  national  tradition,  vividly 
embodiedin  incident,  predominates.  The 
Polish  settlers  in  Connecticut,  the 
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tobacco  fields,  the  conflict  of  sentiment 
and  tradition  between  the  true-blue 
Yankee  and  the  immigrant  give  the 
drama  its  local  colour.  Beginning 
with  a  conversation  in  1931,  the  story 
dives  back  a  couple  of  hundred  years, 
and  with  the  aid  of  tombstones  and  a 
narrative  steeped  in  family  lore, 
emerges  triumphantly  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  year  when  it  began,  leaving 
its  reader  with  a  regret  for  the  past, 
and  the  promise  of  a  romance  in  the 
future  ?  Altogether  it  is  an  admirable  and 
interesting,  if  unexciting,  piece  of  work. 

I  expected  a  good  deal  more  from 
The  Fothergill  Omnibus  than  I  got. 
The  prospect  of  eighteen  stories  written 
by  “  leading  novelists  of  the  day  ” 
round]  the  same  plot,  was  not  in  itself 
exciting,  but  it  suggested  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  some  original  pranking.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  leading  novelists  have 
taken  their  task  seriously,  as  though 
they  were  answering  an  examination 
paper  ;  and  the  plot  which  Mr.  Fother¬ 
gill  set  them  being  pure  Windsor 
Magazine,  they  have  fallen  into  the 
trap  and  nearly  all  been  ploughed. 
Even  Mr.  Coppard  descends  to  the 
level  of  “  ‘  Ah,  you  don’t  understand,' 
muttered  Arthur  huskily  ”  (the  plot 
by  the  way  involves  a  double  "  love 
interest”)^  As  parallel  exercises  in 
ingenuity,  usually  shading  into  in¬ 
genuousness,  I  can  recommend  the 
stories  in  The  Fothergill  Omnibus  to 
readers  of  the  curious.  Mr.  L.  A.  G. 
Strong  and  Miss  Helen  Simpson  come 
off  best ;  the  rest  flounder  more  or  less 
easily  in  banality.  Probably  the  book 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
appeared  serially  at  long  intervals. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  prepos¬ 
terous  story  eighteen  times  in  one 
volume  checks  enthusiasm. 

Looking  back,  I  feel  now  that  I 
should  have  given  more  praise  to 
American  Beauty,  the  only  book  of  the 
three,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to 
which  I  could  ever  return. 

G.  W,  Stonier, 
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THE  BLUEBIRD’S 
FLIGHT 

By  The  Hon. 

MRS.  VICTOR  BRUCE 

a  Foreword  by  Gdonel 
The  Master  of  SempilL  Demy 
8vo.,  illustrated.  21s.  net. 

"  What  a  woman  ! ...  an  astonishing  record 
of  pluck  and  endurance.” — Everyman. 
“  A  vividly  written  account  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  airwoman’s  flight  round  the  world 
last  year.” — Liverpool  Post.  "This  truly 
remarkable  book... an  epic  story  that  can 
be  read  many  times.” — Western  Morning 
News.  “  A  most  diverting  book.” — Sunday 
Times.  “Here  is  a  story  that  surpasses 
in  interest  and  fascination  the  flights  of 
fiction,  and  out-thrills  the  ‘thrillers’... 
it  is  also  a  vciluable  contribution  to 
flpng  progress.” — Western  Mail. 

Prospectus  on  request 

CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  LTD., 
n,  HENB4ETTA  ST.,  LONDON.  V.C.2 


UNIVERSnrY  PRESS  OF  LIVERPOOL 


A  SHEAF  OF  PAPERS.  By  Oliver 
Elton,  M.A.,  D.Litt,  LL.D.  68. 6d.  net 

THE  SEA  IN  ENGLISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE  FROM  BEOWULF  TO 
DONNE.  By  A.  Treneer,  M.A. 

lOs.  6d.  net 

PIRACY  IN  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  . 
An  Essay  In  Mediterranean  History: 
By  H.  A.  Ormerod,  M.A.  10s.  6d.  net 

EGYPT  AND  THE  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  By  T.  Eric  Peet,  M.A. 

Second  Impression,  5s.  net 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CITY 
STATE :  Lectures  on  Greek  and 
Roman  History.  By  W.  R.  Halliday, 
B.Litt.  78.  6d.  net 

THE  STABILITY  AND  SEA¬ 
WORTHINESS  OF  SHIPS.  By 
T.  B.  Abell,  M.Eng.,  R.C.N.C.  (Res.), 
M.Inst.N.A.  188.  net 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF 
COAL  AND  IRON  IN  CHINA.  By 
Wilfred  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Note  by  Professor  P.  M.  Roxby. 

58.  net 


HODDEB  &  STOUGHTON,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
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MAID  IN  WAITING,  by  John  Gals¬ 
worthy.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

MR.  &  MRS.  PENNINGTON,  by 

Francis  Brett  Young.  Heinemann, 

8s.  6i. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  has  established  a 
tradition  of  his  own.  The  mansion  of 
the  Forsytes  stood  empty  when  the 
spirit  of  Soames  fled,  and  nothing 
thereafter  could  inhabit  the  house 
with  dignity.  Now,  following  the  same 
tradition,  the  foundation  for  another 
mansion  "is  laid.  The  Charwells  (pro¬ 
nounced  Cherrell)  are  not  men  of  pro¬ 
perty,  but,  like  the  Forsytes,  they 
represent  a  fineness  and  strength  in 
English  life  which  time  and  change  are 
threatening  to  destroy. 

The  Fors5des  were  city  men  ;  the 
Cherrells  are  of  the  land ;  not  the 
rollicking,  fox-hunting  kind,  with  a 
veneration  for  everything  that  is 
"  County,”  but  simpler,  quieter  folk, 
with  less  wealth  and  more  breeding, 
and  with  two  simple  tenets  of  faith  : 
a  firm  belief  in  their  right  to  certain 
privileges,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  their 
country.  From  such  families  have 
come  the  soldiers,  sailors,  priests,  and 
judges  of  England.  Theirs  is  the 
tradition  of  service. 

The  Cherrells  promise  a  develop¬ 
ment  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
Forsytes.  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  always 
at  his  best  in  working  on  a  large  canvas, 
and  Maid  in  Waiting  suffers  nothing 
in  comparison  with  its  predecessors 
in  comprehensiveness  of  outline  and 
unity  of  idea. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
traditional  method,  the  emotional 
storm  of  the  story  centres  round  a 
woman,  while  the  social  commentary, 
so  valuable  a  part  of  the  Galsworthy 
novel,  is  made  through  the  men.  As 
it  was  with  Irene  and  the  Forsytes, 
thus  it  is  with  Dinny  and  the  Cher- 
wells.  Without  that  rich  background, 
how  simple  the  framework  of  the  tale 


would  be.  On  an  expedition  in  Bolivia, 
Hubert  Cherrell  shoots  a  muleteer.  On 
returning  to  England,  the  leader  of 
the  expedition,  an  American,  writes  a 
book  in  which  he  charges  that  Hubert 
Cherrell  betrayed  him.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  Cherrell’s  army  career  is 
threatened.  The  situation  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  Bolivian 
Government  demand  his  extradition 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  Dinny’s 
efforts  to  save  him  are  the  material 
from  which  the  plot  is  made. 

But  Dinny's  tragedy  and  Hubert 
Cherrell's  trial  are  but  ordinary  nar¬ 
rative.  This  book  gains  its  strength 
from  the  clear  and  moving  portrayal 
it  makes  of  a  privileged  class  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  democracy 
does  not  recognise  its  privileges,  and 
discounts  the  qualities  of  loydty  and 
service  as  a  return  for  them. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington  we 
descend  from  high  estate  to  low,  from 
a  story  of  rich  background  but  senti¬ 
mental  thread  to  a  story  with  a  realistic 
thread  but  a  depressing  and  not  al¬ 
together  convincing  background.  In 
a  way,  the  stories  are  curiously  alike,  as 
the  most  moving,  if  not  the  main  part, 
of  Mr.  Brett  Young’s  novel  is  concerned 
with  Susan  Pennington’s  efforts  to  save 
her  husband  when  he  is  ch^ged  with 
murder.  Mr.  Brett  Young  is  a  con¬ 
scientious  artist,  working  with  assiduity 
among  his  humdrum  material,  and 
by  his  very  efforts  vitalising  the  murky 
background  of  a  middle-class  provincid 
town. 

Mr.  Brett  Young  is  not  concerned 
with  social  comment.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennington  does  not  present  a  picture 
of  middle-class  suburban  life,  but  it 
does  present  an  enlargement  of  life 
as  it  may  be  lived  in  "Chatsworth,” 
Ada  Road.  From  that  you  may 
generalise,  if  you  wish,  but  Mr.  Brett 
Young’s  responsibility  has  ended  with 
the  vivid  portrayal  of  a  particular 
example. 

Eovat  Dickson, 
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CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


THE  TWILIGHT  OF  MAGIC,  by 
Hugh  Lofting.  Cape.  ys.  6d. 

EMIL  AND  THE  DETECTIVES,  by 
E.  Kastner.  Cape.  ys.  6d. 
SWALLOWS  AND  AMAZONS,  by 
Arthur  Ransome.  Cape.  ys.  6d. 
SWALLOW  DALE,  by  Arthur  Ran¬ 
some.  Cape.  ys.  td. 

THE  STORY  OF  BEASTS,  by  Eric 
Fetch  Daglish.  Dent.  6s. 

LEGENDS  OF  ANIMALS  FAR  AND 
NEAR,  by  Rose  Yeatman  Woolf 
Tuck.  3s.  6d. 

FLOOR  GAMES,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
Dent.  5s. 

LITTLE  WARS,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
Dent.  5s. 

THE  HOW  AND  WHY  SERIES^ 
4  Vols.  A.  &  C.  Black.  2s.  6d.  each. 

In  making  a  selection  for  review  from 
the  stupendous  output  of  juvenile  lite¬ 
rature  at  the  Christmas  season,  it  is 
impossible  to  cater  for  all  ages,  and 
I  have  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to 
choose  a  few  representative  books  that 
would  interest  the  average  girl  and  boy 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen. 

As  a  good  jumping-off  book  from 
the  fairy  story  of  the  nursery.  I  can 
heartily  recommend  The  Twilight  of 
Magic,  by  Hugh  Lofting.  This  book  is 
a  happy  blend  of  magic  and  adventure, 
in  a  mediaeval  setting.  In  choosing  the 
romantic  background  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Mr.  Lofting  has  wisely  selected  a 
period  when  anything,  one  feels,  might 
happen.  Witches,  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  all  the  alchemist’s  arts 
balance  so  precariously  upon  the  edge 
of  make-believe  that  it  only  needs  a 
gentle  push  to  send  them  tumbling  in. 
The  children  in  the  story  accept  the 
adventures  that  come  their  way  in  an 
entirely  matter-of-fact  manner,  as  is 
proper  in  a  tale  of  this  sort,  and  the 
Witch  Shragga  may  be  seen  hobbling 
down  the  street  in  any  English  village. 


A  good  story  for  the  ten-year-old. 

For  the  realists  of  the  younger 
generation  I  would  suggest  Mr.  Ran- 
some’s  two  stories  of  adventures, 
Swallows  and  Amazons  and  Swallowdale. 
The  first  of  these  was  published  last 
year,  and  received  so  well  that  further 
adventures  of  the  gallant  crew  of  the 
Swallow — ^John,  Susan,  Titty  and  Roger 
— should  be  welcomed  with  joy.  These 
children — I  mean  the  crew — are  blessed 
with  sensible  parents  who  allow  them, 
without  too  much  fuss,  to  sail  over  to 
an  adjacent  island  and  spend  their 
holidays  under  canvas.  It  is  obvious 
that  under  such  conditions,  adventures 
of  a  surprising  nature  are  bound  to 
happen. 

Another  book  of  this  nature  is  Emil 
and  the  Detectives,  translated  from  the 
German,  which  relates  the  history  of  a 
small  boy  who,  sent  to  visit  his  relations 
in  Berlin,  is  robbed  of  his  money.  With 
the  aid  of  a  cheerful  gang  of  children, 
self-styled  “  The  Detectives,”  Emil  foils 
the  thief  and  recovers  the  money.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  virtue,  in  the  form  of  Emil, 
receives  its  due  reward,  and  the  gallant 
youth  is  publicly  thanked  by  the  Mayor 
and  Chief  of  Police  amidst  the  plau^ts 
of  the  crowd.  And  very  right  and 
proper  too  !  (I  should  mention  that  all 
these  books  are  charmingly  illustrated.) 

Leaving  fiction  for  the  moment,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  my  list  Eric 
Daglish ’s  The  Story  of  Beasts,  copiously 
illustrated  by  the  author’s  delightful 
woodcuts.  There  are  few  children  who 
are  not  interested  in  animals,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  this  book  strikes  just  the 
right  note.  The  writing  is  clear  and 
straightforward  but  the  youthful  reader 
is  not  left  with  the  feeling  of  being 
”  written  down  to  ”.  As  an  accom¬ 
panying  book  I  would  suggest  Legends 
of  Animals  Far  and  Near. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  stra3dng 
over  the  border  of  Christmas  books  if 
I  mention  the  new  “  How  and  Why 
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Series  ”,  edited  by  Mr.  Gerald  BuUett 
and  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black.  This  series,  of  which  four 
volumes  have  now  appeared,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  our 
civilisation,  and  is  written  for  children 
at  an  age  when  they  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  there  is  a  vast  world  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  nursery  school¬ 
room.  The  names  of  such  competent 
writers  as  Professor  Joad  {The  Story  of 
Civilisation),  and  Martin  Armstrong 
{The  Paintbox.  An  In  traduction  to 
Art)  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this 
excellent  little  series. 

Last  on  my  list,  I  must  mention  those 
two  perennial  favourites  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells — Floor  Games  and  Little  Wars. 
No  one  with  a  ghost  of  imagination 
could  resist  raiding  the  nursery  and 
setting  out  a  town  of  bricks  and  tin 
soldiers  on  the  floor  after  reading  these 
books ;  and  if  it  be  considered  a  sin  by 
well-meaning  pacifists  to  instruct  the 
young  in  the  art  of  knocking  over  tin 
soldiers  with  a  tin  popgun,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Wells  will  be  granted 
absolution  by  children  of  all  ages  from 
five  to  fifty. 

Mary  Macke  an. 


REMEMBER  MRS.  MUNCH,  by 
Gerald  Bullett.  Heinemann.  $s. 

1  AM  not  sure  what  sized  children  Mr. 
Bullett  had  in  mind  for  Mrs.  Munch, 
but  I  suspect  him  of  aiming  at  any  age 
between  seven  and  seventy.  That  way 
he  can  be  certain  of  more  bulls’-eyes 
than  misses.  I  am  not  sure,  for 
instance,  at  what  age  a  child  stops  in 
his  headlong  chase  of  the  story  to  read 
the  passage  that  ends :  “at  intervals 
a  cuckoo  called  his  strange  call  that 
made  everything  seem  like  a  dream  ; 
and  small,  green,  satin-bright  birds 
flashed  sometimes  across  their  path 
darting  and  turning  in  the  golden 
trellis-work  that  the  sunshine  ma 


now  blazing  like  green  stars,  now 
dulled  by  shadow.”  A  child  hearing  a 
cuckoo  listens  without  dreaming.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  already  old  that 
certain  sounds  turn  the  world  to  a 
dream  in  his  mind,  a  dream  to  which 
more  than  one  June  lends  its  colours, 
and  the  cuckoo  he  hears  pipes  ”  to 
the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone.” 

This  is  not  a  complaint.  Remember 
Mrs.  Munch  is  a  shortish  book,  but  it 
has  that  just,  serious,  and  unself¬ 
conscious  simplicity  which  sees  no 
reason  to  explain  anything.  Because 
if  you  begin  to  explain  a  talking  hare 
you  write  dull  nonsense,  and  you  do  not 
explain  the  hare.  Beside  which,  any 
person  tempted  to  make  any  distinction 
between  humans  and  animals  in  this 
book  may  well  take  a  lesson  in  manners 
from  Mrs.  Munch  herself,  who  was 
always  extremely  careful  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  her  friends,  whether  they  had 
two  legs  or  four,  by  referring  to  them 
all  as  hares.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
what  old-fashioned  people  call 
"  nature  ”  in  Mrs.  Munch,  but  no  more, 
certainly,  than  in  Mr.  Hendy,  a  very 
timid  "  hare  ”,  who  in  a  burst  of  vain¬ 
glory  went  off  to  the  wars,  fell  into  a 
trap,  and  returned  home  a  wounded 
hero,  to  the  delight  of  himself  and  an 
indulgent  wife.  And  no  more  than  in 
the  four  Robinson  children  to  whom  the 
adventure  of  the  Dokus  egg  occurs  :  or 
than  in  Mr.  Hornbeam,  who  made  a 
house  for  himself  of  a  railway  carriage, 
first  thoughtfully  removing  the  notices. 
Not  that  he  intended  to  spit,  but  he  did 
want  to  lean  out  of  the  window  and  it 
would  worry  him  to  feel  that  he  was 
breaking  rules. 

As  a  writer  myself  and  a  hare  of 
taste,  I  admire  this  book  extremely. 
As  a  mother  I  mark  it  for  a  place  on 
the  Christmas  lists  now  opening  in  my 
house.  In  this  connection,  too,  I 
should  add  that  it  is  splendid  for 
reading  aloud — each  chapter  ends  with 
a  "  curtain”. 


Storm  Jameson. 


AUTUMN  LIST  OF  NOTABLE  BOOKS 


POLITICS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

The  End  or  Reparations,  by  Hjalmar 
Schacht.  (Cape.) 

Slovakia  Then  and  Now,  by  R.  W. 
Seton  Watson.  (Allen  &•  Unwin.) 

Divided  Europe,  by  Somerset  de  Chair. 
(Cape.) 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern 
Government,  by  H.  Finer.  (Methuen.) 

Europe  and  China,  by  G.  F.  Hudson. 
(A  mold.) 

India  in  Crisis,  by  Arthur  Duncan. 
(Putnam.) 

India  Insistent,  by  Sir  Harcourt  Butler. 
(Heinemann.) 

Politics  and  the  Younger  Generation, 
by  A.  L.  Rowse.  (Faber  <&■  Faber.) 

Is  Germany  Finished  ?  by  Pierre  Vienot. 
(Faber  &  Faber.) 

Is  God  a  Frenchman  ?  by  Friedrich 
Sieburg.  (Cape.) 

Russia  and  Ourselves,  by  Vidkun 
Quisling.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

The  Problems  of  Federalism,  by  Sobei 
Mogi.  (Allen  &-  Unwin.) 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  Art  of  Carved  Sculpture,  by 
Kineton  Parkes.  (Chapman  &•  Hall.) 

The  Scientific  Outlook,  by  Bertrand 
Russell.  (Allen  &•  Unwin.) 

Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  by 
R.  J.  Hcirvey-Gibson.  (A.  &•  C.  Black.) 

Giotto,  the  Legend  of  St.  Francis,  by 
by  E.  M.  Cowles.  (Dent.) 

The  Paradise  of  Tintoretto,  by  J. 
Howard  Whitehouse.  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.) 

The  Prodigal  Son  and  Other  Parables, 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  Derrick.  (Basil 
Blackwell.) 

A  History  of  French  Painting,  by 
Clive  Bell.  (Chatto  6*  Windus.) 

The  Sculptor  Speaks,  by  Jacob  Epstein 
and  Arnold  L.  Haskell.  (Heinemann.) 

The  Meaning  of  Art,  by  Herbert  Read. 
(Faber.) 

Reaching  for  Art,  by  Guy  Eglington. 
(Morley  6*  Mitchell.) 

Outline  of  Modern  Knowledge.  (Gol- 
ancz.) 

Science  and  Human  Experience,  by 
Herbert  Dingle.  (Williams  Norgate.) 


VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

Famous  Plays  of  1931.  (Gollancz.) 

SissiNGHURST,  by  V.  Sackville  West. 
(Hogarth  Press.) 

The  Passing  of  the  Essenes,  by 
George  Moore.  (Heinemann.) 

Jezebel  Mort  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Arthur  Symons.  (Heinemann.) 

The  Waiting  Room,  by  Irene  Petch. 
(Blackwell.) 

Love’s  Universe  and  the  Calendar,  by 
George  Cockerill.  (Dent.) 

Pursuit  of  Psyche,  by  W.  J.  Turner. 
(Wishart.) 

Strict  Joy,  by  James  Stephens.  (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Selected  Poems,  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong. 
(Hamilton.) 

Minnie  Maylow’s  Story,  by  John  Mase¬ 
field.  (Heinemann.) 

Three  Flats,  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge. 
(Putnam.) 

The  Long  Christmas  Dinner,  by  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder.  (Longmans  Green.) 


ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 

Music  at  Night,  by  Aldous  Huxley. 
(Chatto  (S'  Windus  ) 

More  Essays  of  Love  and  Virtue,  by 
Havelock  Ellis.  (Constable.) 

Montaigne’s  Essays,  John  Florio’s  Trans¬ 
lation.  (Nonesuch  Press.) 

Shakespeare  and  the  Supernatural, 
by  Cumberland  Clark.  (Williams  &■ 
Norgate.) 

After  the  Deluge,  by  Leonard  W(X)lf. 
(Hogarth  Press.) 

Italian  Influence  on  the  Poets  of 
THE  Ragusan  Republic,  by  Josip 
Torbarina.  (Williams  (S*  Norgate.) 

Poetry,  by  John  Masefield.  (Heinemann.) 
All  is  Grist,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
(Methuen.) 

Signpost  to  Poetry,  by  Humbert  Wolfe. 
(Cassell.) 

Portraits,  by  Desmond  MacCarthy. 
(Putnam.) 

What  Dare  I  Think  ?  by  Julian  Huxley. 
(Chatto  (S'  Windus.) 

Shakespeare  v.  Shallow,  by  Leslie 
Hotson.  (Nonesuch  Press.) 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  LIBRARY 


Series  ",  edited  by  Mr.  Gerald  Bullett 
and  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black.  This  series,  of  which  four 
volumes  have  now  appeared,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  our 
civilisation,  and  is  written  for  children 
at  an  age  when  they  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  there  is  a  vast  world  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  nursery  school¬ 
room.  The  names  of  such  competent 
writers  as  Professor  Joad  {The  Story  of 
Civilisation),  and  Martin  Armstrong 
(The  Paintbox.  An  In  traduction  to 
Art)  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this 
excellent  little  series. 

Last  on  my  list,  I  must  mention  those 
two  perennial  favourites  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells — Floor  Games  and  Little  Wars. 
No  one  with  a  ghost  of  imagination 
could  resist  raiding  the  nursery  and 
setting  out  a  town  of  bricks  and  tin 
soldiers  on  the  floor  after  reading  these 
books ;  and  if  it  be  considered  a  sin  by 
well-meaning  pacifists  to  instruct  the 
young  in  the  art  of  knocking  over  tin 
soldiers  with  a  tin  popgun,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Wells  will  be  granted 
absolution  by  children  of  all  ages  from 
five  to  fifty. 

Mary  Macke  an. 


REMEMBER  MRS.  MUNCH,  by 
Gerald  Bullett.  Heinemann.  5s. 

I  AM  not  sure  what  sized  children  Mr. 
Bullett  had  in  mind  for  Mrs.  Munch, 
but  I  suspect  him  of  aiming  at  any  age 
between  seven  and  seventy.  That  way 
he  can  be  certain  of  more  bulls '-eyes 
than  misses.  I  am  not  sure,  for 
instance,  at  what  age  a  child  stops  in 
his  headlong  chase  of  the  story  to  read 
the  passage  that  ends :  "at  intervals 
a  cuckoo  called  his  strange  call  that 
made  everything  seem  like  a  dream ; 
and  small,  green,  satin-bright  birds 
flashed  sometimes  across  their  path 
darting  and  turning  in  the  golden 
trellis-work  that  the  sunshine  madfc^ 


now  blazing  like  green  stars,  mow 
dulled  by  shadow.”  A  child  hearing  a 
cuckoo  listens  without  dreaming.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  already  old  that 
certain  sounds  turn  the  world  to  a 
dream  in  his  mind,  a  dream  to  which 
more  than  one  June  lends  its  colours, 
and  the  cuckoo  he  hears  pipes  "  to 
the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone.” 

This  is  not  a  complaint.  Remember 
M rs.  Munch  is  a  shortish  book,  but  it 
has  that  just,  serious,  and  unself¬ 
conscious  simplicity  which  sees  no 
reason  to  explain  anything.  Because 
if  you  begin  to  explain  a  talking  hare 
you  write  dull  nonsense,  and  you  do  not 
explain  the  hare.  Beside  which,  any 
person  tempted  to  make  any  distinction 
between  humans  and  animals  in  this 
book  may  well  take  a  lesson  in  manners 
from  Mrs.  Munch  herself,  who  was 
always  extremely  careful  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  her  friends,  whether  they  had 
two  legs  or  four,  by  referring  to  them 
all  as  hares.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
what  old-fashioned  people  call 
"  nature  ”  in  Mrs.  Munch,  but  no  more, 
certainly,  than  in  Mr.  Hendy,  a  very 
timid  “  hare  ”,  who  in  a  burst  of  vain¬ 
glory  went  off  to  the  wars,  fell  into  a 
trap,  and  returned  home  a  wounded 
hero,  to  the  delight  of  himself  and  an 
indulgent  wife.  And  no  more  than  in 
the  four  Robinson  children  to  whom  the 
adventure  of  the  Dokus  egg  occurs  :  or 
than  in  Mr.  Hornbeam,  who  made  a 
house  for  himself  of  a  railway  carriage, 
first  thoughtfully  removing  the  notices. 
Not  that  he  intended  to  spit,  but  he  did 
want  to  lean  out  of  the  window  and  it 
would  worry  him  to  feel  that  he  was 
breaking  rules. 

As  a  writer  myself  and  a  hare  of 
taste,  I  admire  this  book  extremely. 
As  a  mother  I  mark  it  for  a  place  on 
the  Christmas  lists  now  opening  in  my 
house.  In  this  connection,  too,  I 
should  add  that  it  is  splendid  for 
reading  aloud — each  chapter  ends  with 
a  "  curtain”. 

Storm  Jameson. 


AUTUMN  LIST  OF  NOTABLE  BOOKS 


POLITICS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

The  End  of  Reparations,  by  Hjalmar 
Schacht.  (Cape.) 

Slovakia  Then  and  Now,  by  R.  W. 
Seton  Watson.  (Allen  &-  Unwin.) 

Divided  Europe,  by  Somerset  de  Chair. 
(Cape.) 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern 
Government,  by  H.  Finer.  (Melhtten.) 

Europe  and  China,  by  G.  F.  Hudson. 
(A  mold.) 

India  in  Crisis,  by  Arthur  Duncan. 
(Putnam.) 

India  Insistent,  by  Sir  Harcourt  Butler. 
(Heinemann.) 

Politics  and  the  Younger  Generation, 
by  A.  L.  Rowse.  (Faber  6*  Faber.) 

Is  Germany  Finished  ?  by  Pierre  Vienot. 
(Faber  <5*  Faber.) 

Is  God  a  Frenchman  ?  by  Friedrich 
Sieburg.  (Cape.) 

Russia  and  Ourselves,  by  Vidkun 
Quisling.  (H odder  S-  Stoughton.) 

The  Problems  of  Federalism,  by  Sobei 
Mogi.  (Allen  Unwin.) 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  Art  of  Carved  Sculpture,  by 
Kineton  Parkes.  (Chapman  6*  HcUl.) 

The  Scientific  Outlook,  by  Bertrand 
Russell.  (Allen  S’  Unwin.) 

Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  by 
R.  J.  Harvey-Gibson.  (A.  S-  C.  Black.) 

Giotto,  the  Legend  of  St.  Francis,  by 
by  E.  M.  Cowles.  (Dent.) 

The  Paradise  of  Tintoretto,  by  J. 
Howard  Whitehouse.  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.) 

The  Prodigal  Son  and  Other  Parables, 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  Derrick.  (Basil 
Blackwell.) 

A  History  of  French  Painting,  by 
Clive  Bell.  (Chatto  6*  Windus.) 

The  Sculptor  Speaks,  by  Jacob  Epstein 
and  Arnold  L.  Haskell.  (Heinemann.) 

The  Meaning  ok  Art,  by  Herbert  Read. 
(Faber.) 

Reaching  for  Art,  by  Guy  Eglington. 
(Morley  S-  Mitchell.) 

Outline  of  Modern  Knowledge.  (Gol- 
ancz.) 

Science  and  Human  Experience,  by 
Herbert  Dingle.  (Williams  S>  Norgate.) 


VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

Famous  Plays  of  1931.  (Gollancz.) 

SissiNGHURST,  by  V.  Sackville  West. 
(Hogarth  Press.) 

The  Passing  of  the  Essenes,  by 
George  Moore.  (Heinemann.) 

Jezebel  Mort  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Arthur  Symons.  (Heinemann.) 

The  Waiting  Room,  by  Irene  Petch. 
(Blackwell.) 

Love's  Universe  and  the  Calendar,  by 
George  Cockerill.  (Dent.) 

Pursuit  of  Psyche,  by  W.  J.  Turner. 
(Wishart.) 

Strict  Joy,  by  James  Stephens.  (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Selected  Poems,  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong. 
(Hamilton.) 

Minnie  Maylow’s  Story,  by  John  Mase¬ 
field.  (Heinemann.) 

Three  Flats,  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge. 
(Putnam.) 

The  Long  Christmas  Dinner,  by  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder.  (Longmans  Green.) 


ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 

Music  at  Night,  by  Aldous  Huxley. 
(Chatto  S’  Windus.) 

More  Essays  of  Love  and  Virtue,  by 
Havelock  Ellis.  (Constable.) 

Montaigne’s  Essays,  John  Florio's  Trans¬ 
lation.  (Nonesuch  Press.) 

Shakespeare  and  the  Supernatural, 
by  Cumberland  Clark.  (Williams  S- 
Norgate.) 

After  the  Deluge,  by  Leonard  Woolf. 
(Hogarth  Press.) 

Italian  Influence  on  the  Poets  of 
THE  Ragusan  Republic,  by  Josip 
Torbarina.  (Williams  S-  Norgate.) 

Poetry,  by  John  Masefield.  (Heinemann.) 
All  is  Grist,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
(Methuen.) 

Signpost  to  Poetry,  by  Humbert  Wolfe. 
(Cassell.) 

Portraits,  by  Desmond  MacCarthy. 
(Putnam.) 

What  Dare  I  Think  ?  by  Julian  Huxley. 
(Chatto  S’  Windus.) 

Shakespeare  v.  Shallow,  by  Leslie 
Hotson.  (Nonesuch  Press.) 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

Nblson,  by  Clennell  Wilkinson.  (Harrap.) 

Dawn,  by  Theodore  Dreiser.  (Constable.) 

Friends  and  Adventures,  by  "  t  ”  of 
"  Punch."  (Cape.) 

The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  : 
Edited  by  G.  E.  Buckle.  (Murray.) 

Robert  Walpole  and  His  Age,  by  G.  R. 
Stirling  Taylor.  (Cape.) 

Smith-Dorrien,  by  Brig.-General  C. 
Ballard.  (Constable.) 

Everyman  Remembers,  by  Ernest  Rhys. 
(Dent.) 

One  Man’s  Road,  by  Arthur  Waugh. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Dostoevsky,  by  E.  H.  Carr.  (Allen  6- 
Unwin.) 

Return  to  Yesterday,  by  Ford  Madox 
Ford.  (Gollancz.) 

Prince  Von  Bulow’s  Memoirs,  1903- 
1909.  (Putnam.) 

Ben  Jonson  and  King  James,  by  Eric 
Linklater.  (Cape.) 


Doubloons,  by  Charles  Driscoll.  (Chap¬ 
man  &■  Hall.) 

Strange  Intelligence,  by  H.  C.  By* 
water  and  H.  C.  Ferraby.  (Constable.) 

The  White  Gods,  by  Richard  Frieden- 
thal.  (Heinemann.) 

Sailing  the  World’s  Edge,  by  Thomas 
Dunbabin.  (Cape.) 

The  Log  of  a  U-Boat  Commander,  by 
Ernest  Hashagen.  (Putnam.) 

Alarms  and  Excursions  in  Arabia,  by 
Bertram  Thomas.  (Allen  6-  Unwin.) 

Cape  to  Cowley  via  Cairo  in  a  Light 
Car,  by  M.  L.  Belcher.  (Methuen.) 

My  Russian  Venture,  by  Mrs.  Cecil 
Chesterton.  (Harrap.) 

Jungles  Preferred,  by  Dr.  Janet 
Miller.  (Putnam.) 

Blue  Water  Ventures,  by  Capt.  S.  W. 
Ryder.  (Hodder  &-  Stoughton}) 

Fear  and  be  Slain,  by  Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  E.  R.  Seely,  P.C.  (Hodder  6*  Stough¬ 
ton.) 

In  England  To-Day,  by  Lukin  Johnson. 

I  (Dent.) 


FICTION 


Broome  Stages,  by  Clemence  Dane. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Shortest  Night,  by  G.  B.  Stem. 
(Heinemann.) 

Fares  Please,  by  A.  E.  Coppard.  (Cape.) 

The  Forge,  by  T.  S.  Stribling.  (Heine¬ 
mann.) 

High  Summer,  by  Richard  Church. 
(Dent.) 

Mr.  Darby,  by  Martin  Armstrong. 
(Gollancz.) 

Judith  Paris,  by  Hugh  Walpole.  (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Aphrodite  in  Aulis,  by  George  Moore. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Man  Who  Died,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
(Seeker.) 

World  Champions,  by  Paul  Morand. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Fortnight  in  September,  by  R.  C. 
Sberriff.  (Gollancz.) 

Nixey's  Harlequin,  by  A.  E.  Coppard. 
(Cape.) 

Full  Circle,  by  Elinor  Mordaunt. 
(Seeker.) 

The  Soul  of  Malaya,  by  Henri  Fau- 
connier.  (Elkin  Mathews  S'  Marrot.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington,  by  Francis 
Brett  Young.  (Heinemann.) 


Maid  in  Waiting,  by  John  Galsworthy. 
(Heinemann.) 

Full  Stop,  by  Cicely  Hamilton.  (Dent.) 

American  Beauty,  by  Edna  Ferber. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Headless  Hound,  by  R.  H.  Mottram 
(Chatto  S'  Windus.) 

Return  I  Dare  Not,  by  Margaret 
Kennedy.  (Heinemann.) 

Apartments  to  Let,  by  Norah  Hoult. 
(Heinemann.) 

Auction  Sale,  by  Geoffrey  Dennis. 
(Heinemann.) 

'The  Old  Woman  Talks,  by  F.  O.  Mann. 
(Faber  &•  Faber.) 

Mapp  and  Lucia,  by  E.  F.  Benson. 
(Hodder  &•  Stoughton.) 

Ithuriel’s  Hour,  by  Joanna  Cannan. 
(Hodder  S'  Stoughton.) 

Portrait  of  a  Family,  by  Richmal 
Crompton.  (Macmillan.) 

Rumour  at  Nightfall,  by  Graham 
Greene.  (Heinemann.) 

Beyond  Hell,  by  Stephen  McKenna. 
(Chapman  S  Hall.) 

The  Happy  Prisoner,  by  Loroa  Rea. 
(Heinemann.) 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SPAIN  by  G.  K.  CHES' 
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THE  STUDY  OF  STUDIES  By  Adam  Gowans  Whyte 

Reflections  upon  environment  as  an  influence  in  literary  production. 


THE  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST 


By  T.  Earle  Welby 


The  second  round  in  Mr.  Welby’s  examination  of  the  oddities  of  the  English 
dining  table. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

MUSSOLINI  AND  THE  VATICAN 

By  Major  E,  W.  Poison  Newman 

The  events  of  the  last  month  have  revealed  the  tension  which,  in  spite  of  the 
I.ateran  Treaty,  still  exists  between  Fascism  and  the  Vatican.  Major  Poison 
Newman’s  previous  articles  in  the  Forthnightly  on  the  Roman  question  are  a 
recommendation  for  the  authoritative  and  interesting  revelations  here  made. 


NIKOLAY  GOGOL 


By  R,  D,  Charques 


The  study  of  a  prodigious  humorist  who  was  also  a  monster  of  morbidity. 


MALAISIE 


By  Henri  Fauconnier 


Further  chapters  in  the  adventure  of  a  young  Frenchman  on  a  rubber  planta¬ 
tion  in  Malaya. 
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GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 
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Reviews  to  the  regular  reader.  The  originals  of  these  letters 
can  be  seen  on  demand  at  the  offices  of  the  Review  of  Reviews^ 
13,  Buckingham  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 

“  I  thank  you  for  informing  me  of  reduction  in  subscription 
rate  of  Review  of  Reviews,  and  adjusting  my  subscription 
accordingly.  I  thmk  it  was  well  worth  the  former  price.  I 
look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  its  coming  every  month. 

It  is  so  full  of  interest  and  information  and  is  getting  better 
all  the  time.  Thank  you.” — Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

"  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of 
your  Review  of  Reviews?  I  found  it  especially  helpful  whilst 
abroad  in  obtaining  a  quick  and  concise  consensus  of  English 
opinion  on  World  affairs.  Your  ‘Caricatures  of  the  Month* 
and  ‘  World’s  Humour  ’  are  also  highly  appreciated.  I  shall 
continue  to  be  a  regular  reader.” — Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire. 
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EDUCATION  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA  By  R.  D.  Charques 

An  informative  description  of  the  educational  system  of  Soviet  Russia.  This 
account  of  the  "liquidation”  of  illiteracy  and  the  close  relationship  which  is 
being  established  between  education  and  the  needs  of  industry  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  which  the  Fortnightly  has  published  in  recent  years. 
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THE  ANSWER  OF  DEMOS  By  Sir  John  Marriott 

An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  voice  which  spoke  on  October  27th. 
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GAMES  AND  THE  O.T.C.  By  L.  A.  G.  Strong 

An  eminent  novelist  who  has  been  a  schoolmaster  investigates  "  the  smouldering 
bonfire  that  biennially  bursts  into  flames.” 
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i  IRAQ  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS  THE  FUTURE  OF  FASCISM 

I  By  Owen  Tweedy  By  E.  W.  Polson-Newman  | 

j  COUNTRY  SPEECH  by  H.  J.  Massingham  i 
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THE  SHAFTESBURY  HOMES  & 
“ARETHUSA”  TRAINING  SHIP 

(Founded  1843) 

Carry  on  the  great  work  of  training  poor  Boys  and 
Girls  to  become  good  and  useful  citizens.  1,100 
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THE  MATHEMATICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

By  Sir  James  Jeans 
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IN  THE  MARGIN  OF  HISTORY 


By  H.  G.  Luke 


Traces  of  those  self-appointed  monarchs  whose  activity  in  the  business  of 
founding  kingdoms  has  lightened  the  otherwise  sober  record  of  the  world’s 
conduct. 


JOURNALISM  AND  LITERATURE 


By  Ivor  Brown 


How  many  of  our  literary  figures  have  reached  greatness  through  the  corridor 
of  journalism  ?  A  surprising  number,  as  -Mr.  Brown  reveals  in  a  paper  which 
constitutes  a  spirited  defence  of  the  profession  of  journalism. 
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WHY  IS  THE  WHITE  MAN  IN  AFRICA? 

By  Julian  Huxley 

Discussion  of  a  continent  whose  destiny  still  remains  to  be  decided. 

AND  TEN  OTHER  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  TOPICAL  IMPORTANCE 
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